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THE THIRD CATHOLIC 


THE ancient city of Malines, which 
has once more been the seat of one 
of those remarkable Catholic con- 
gresses already described in our 
pages, is well worthy of the distin- 
guished honor conferred upon it by 
these illustrious assemblages. A few 
words of description will not, there- 
fore, be amiss, as introductory to our 
sketch of the proceedings of the con- 
gress of last September. 

The province of South Brabant, in 
which the city of Malines, or, as it is 
called in Flemish, Mechelen, is situ- 
ated, has had a most varied and 
eventful history. 
formed a part of the province of Bel- 
gic Gaul, under the Roman empire, 
it was successively included in the 
domains of the Frankish and Austra- 
sian kingdoms, and of the duchy of 
Lorraine. In the year 1005, Bra- 
bant, including North Brabant which 
is now a province of Holland as well 
as the Belgian province of South 
Brabant, was erected into a duchy. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was one of its 
dukes. Its independence ceased in 
1429, when it was annexed to Bur- 
gundy. In 1484 it passed under the 
dominion of the emperor of Ger- 
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many, at the death of Charles V. was 
transferred to Spain, again reverted 
to Germany at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was annexed by 
conquest to France in 1794, taken 
from France and annexed to Holland 
by the Congress of Vienna, and finally, 
by the revolution of 1830, became a 
portion of the new kingdom ‘of Belgi- 
um, to which we wish perpetuity and 
prosperity with our whole heart. 
South Brabant covers an area of 
1269 square miles, containing a pop- 
ulation of about 750,000. Itis a flat, 
“well-wooded country, crowded with 
beautiful .towns and villages, inter- 
sected by several rivers and canals, 
cultivated throughout like a garden, 
and alive with thrift and‘ industry. 
The city of Malines is at the point of 
intersection of the principal Belgian 
railways, about fifteen miles from Brus- 
sels, and at the same distance from 
Antwerp and Louvain. The river 
Dyle partly encircles and partly. in- 
tersects the city, affording pleasant 
walks, well shaded, on the outskirts, 
and creating some most picturesque 
scenes within the town, by winding 
among some of the streets, whose re- 
sidences and warehouses front upon 
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the river. ‘The railway depots have 
been kept, by the city authorities, on 
a remote outskirt of the town, so that 
its quiet and antique streets are not 
disturbed by the noise and bustle of 
the trains. Nor are they disturbed 
by any other kind of noise or bustle. 
Whatever business is done there 
seems to be out of sight and hearing. 
It is the most quiet, tranquil, and 
clean city that can possibly be ima- 
gined. In the centre is a great pub- 
lic square, upon which are situated 
‘the cathedral, the headquarters of ad- 
‘ministration, the military barracks, lo- 
cated in a very antique and pictu- 
resque building, the museum, and two 
hotels, as well as numerous shops and 
houses. In the centre of the square 
stands a statue of Margaret of Aus- 
tria. ‘The city contains a population 
of 33,000. The streets are wide and 
regular, but winding. Nearly all 
the buildings are white, being either 
constructed of white stone, or cov- 
ered with a very fine and durable 
white stucco. Among them are nu- 
merous residences of great comfort 
and elegance, some of them really 
palatial, although their exterior sur- 
face is perfectly plain and simple, 
without porches, balconies, or grand 
entrances, to relieve their monoto- 
nous smoothness, or break up the 
continuity of white wall which gives 
Malines the appearance of a city of 
mural monuments. The great metro- 
politan cathedral of St. Rumbold, in 
the Grand Place, presents, however, 
a striking contrast to this general ef- 
‘fect ofuniform and brilliant whiteness, 
‘by its vast mass of dark stone and its 
immense unfinished tower, 340 feet 
‘high, which domineers in dark, som- 
bre grandeur over the city. Return- 
ing on the Saturday night before the 
congress to Malines, from Ostend, in 
company with a friend who has 
travelled throughout all Europe and 
seen all its finest churches, we were 
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particularly impressed by the great 
beauty of the picture presented by the 
Grand Place and the cathedral in a 
very clear moonlight and our friend 
remarked that he never saw anything 
more grand than the view of the vast, 
dark cathedral, overshadowing the 
white walls of the adjacent buildings, 
and towering above them in strong 
relief against their moon-bright sur- 
faces. Notwithstanding the sneers 
of M. Baedeker, the cathedral of 
Malines is a truly grand and impos- 
ing church. It was commenced in 
the twelfth and completed in the 
fifteenth century ; the tower, which 
is slowly growing upward toward its 
proposed height of 480 feet, was com- 
menced in 1452, with the aid of con- 
tributions from the pilgrims who re- 
sorted there to gain the indulgences 
of the crusade, granted by Nicholas 
V. The patron saint of the cathedral, 
called in French St. Rombaut, in 
Flemish St. Rumbold, and in English 
St. Rumold, was the first apostle 
of Brabant. He is supposed by many 
writers to have been an Irishman, al- 
though others think that he was an 
Englishman. Not being able to form 
any opinion of our own on this point, 
we will take leave to quote what 
Alban Butler says on the subject: 
“The place of St. Rumold’s birth 
is contested. According to certain 
Belgic and other martyrologies,he was 
of the blood royal of Scotland (as Ire- 
land was then called) and Bishop of 
Dublin. This opinion is ably sup- 
ported by F. Hugh Ward, an Irish 
Franciscan, a man well skilled in the 
antiquities of his country, in a work 
entitled Dissertatio Historica de vita 
et patrié S. Rumoldi, Archiepiscopi 
Dubliniensis, published at Louvain, 
in 1662, in 4to. The learned Pope 
3enedict XIV. seems to adjudge St. 
Rumold to Ireland, in his letters to 
the prelates of that kingdom, dated 
the rst of August, 1741, wherein are 
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the following words: ‘If we were 
disposed to recount those most holy 
men, Columbanus, Kilianus, Virgi- 
lius, Rumoldus, Gallus, and many 
others who brought the Catholic faith 
out of Ireland into other provinces, 
or illustrated by shedding the blood 
of martyrdom.’ (Hib. Dom. Suppl. 
p. 831.) On the other hand, Janning, 
the Bollandist, undertakes to prove 
that St. Rumold was an English 
Saxon.”* 

Whether St. Rumold was Irish or 
English, at all events his reputation 
as an Irish saint obtained for us the 
pleasure of having two very agreea- 
ble priests from Ireland to dine with 
us one Sunday afternoon, who had 
stopped ex route for Aix-la-Chapelle 
in order to visit the cathedral. 

St. Rumold, after spending the 
earlier part of his life in a monastery, 
went to Rome in order to receive the 
apostolic blessing of the pope and 
authority to preach the faith in the 
then heathen country of Lower Ger- 
many. He was consecrated bishop 
at some period of his missionary 
life, when we are not informed, and 
converted a great number of the peo- 
ple of Brabant. He was assassinated 
by some wicked men whose crimes 
he had reproved, on the 24th of June, 
775, and is therefore honored as a 
martyr. A church was built to hon- 
or his memory and receive his relics 
at Malines, and these are still pre- 
served and venerated in the present 
cathedral, the successor of the ori- 
ginal church of St. Rumbold. The 
church of Malines was made a me- 
tropolitan see by Paul IV., and is now 
the primatial see of Belgium, includ- 
ing Brussels within its diocesan limits. 
In more recent times, the archbishops 
have usually been raised to the dig- 
nity of cardinals. ‘The Cardinal de 
Frankenberg, who governed the see in 
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the reign of Joseph II., distinguished 
himself by his firm opposition to the 
anti-catholic policy of that emperor. 
Cardinal de Mean, who died in 1831, 
and has a beautiful monument in the 
cathedral, has left behind him the 
reputation of an intrepid and valiant 
defender of the rights of the church 
in most difficult and dangerous times. 
Cardinal de Sterckx is the present 
Archbishop of Malines, a prelate 
advanced in years, but still retaining 
the full vigor of mind and body, and 
universally beloved for his patriarchal 
benignity and mildness of character, 
as was evident by the genuine and 
heartfelt warmth of the expressions 
of attachment which greeted his pre- 
sence at the congress. 

The chapter consists of twenty-two 
resident canons, who chant the entire 
office with great solemnity every day. 
The interior of the cathedral is im- 
posing, and contains some fine pic- 
tures, especially a Crucifixion by Van- 
dyke, a Last Supper by Wouters, and 
other paintings by Flemish masters. 
The chimes of the cathedral tower, 
which are unusually melodious and 
joyous in their tone, ring at the strik- 
ing of the hours and half-hours, and on 
many other occasions, especially on 
festivals and their eves, when they are 
rung almost without cessation during 
the greater part of the day, with a 
very festive and enlivening effect. 

There are eight or ten other 
churches, some of them very large 
and of imposing architecture, the 
most remarkable of which is the 
church of Notre Dame d’Hanswyck, 
on the outskirts of the city, contain- 
ing a picture by Rubens of the mira- 
culous draught of fishes. St. John’s 
church has a picture of the Adoration 
of the Magi, and several smaller pic- 
tures, all by Rubens, forming an al- 
tar-piece with wings on the high al- 
tar. St. Peter’s was formerly the 
Jesuits’ church, and some adjacent 
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buildings were once used as a novi- 
tiate. Here the B. John Berchmans, 
whose picture is in the church, lived 
for a time ; and here are still memo- 
rials of the noble order so unjustly 
expelled from their peaceful home, 
in a beautiful marble statue of St. 
Francis Xavier placed in a recum- 
bent position under the high altar, 
and in a series of large paintings on 
the side walls representing scenes in 
the life of the saint. The carved 
work of the pulpit and the confession- 
als in this church is remarkably fine, 
and in general this is the case 
throughout Belgium. 

There is a large and commodious 
grand seminary at Malines, a little 
seminary, which is on a correspond- 
ing scale of completeness and extent, 
and a college. There are several 
religious communities of men and 
women, and, under the care of one 
of the latter,a very extensive and 
well-built hospital of recent construc- 
tion. 

The motto of the city, 2 fide con- 
stans, was conferred upon it two cen- 
turies and a half ago by one of the 
emperors of Germany, and is still ap- 
propriate, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous and in part successful efforts of 
the anti-catholic party to seduce the 
population from their fidelity to the 
church. Malines is still one of the 
most thoroughly and openly Catho- 
lic cities of Europe. It would be 
impossible to find more intelligent, 
courageous, warm-hearted, or devout 
Catholics than are found in great 
numbers among the nobility and 
higher classes. A large proportion 
of the people are also, as indeed 
throughout Belgium, especially in the 
country places, sincerely attached to 
their religion and in the habit of com- 
plying with its duties. Nevertheless, 
even in Malines that infidel clique 
calling itself the liberal party, which 
has the control of the administration, 
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is able to influence a sufficiently large 
number of the voters to carry all the 
elections. We were informed by in- 
telligent gentlemen of Malines that 
this, is due in great measure to the 
official patronage in connection with 
the railway system, which is a state 
affair, and places a great number of 
appointments in the hands of the 
government. A large class are also 
excluded from voting in Belgium by 
the peculiar law of property qualifica 
tion. The keepers of estaminets, as 
the drinking-shops are called, are 
also there as here a very numerous 
class, and possessed of great influ 
ence in politics, all of which is on the 
side of the pseudo-liberals. 

The liberal party is undoubtedly 
thoroughly anti-catholic and _ infidel 
in its principles and aims. Never 
theless, as the devil knows better 
than to send up his carte-de-visite 
with his name and likeness on it, the 
leaders of that party are adroit and 
plausible enough to carry with them 
not only the portion of the people 
which is corrupt, but also a number 
of good and well-meaning Catholics, 
as well as a large number of those 
who are apathetic and indifferent. 
All the bad Catholics are liberals, 
we were told, but not all the liberals 
are bad Catholics. Itis a great dis- 
grace, however, to such an ancient 
and Catholic city as Malines, that 
the anti-catholic party should rule it, 
and we hope the stain on its escutch 
eon may ere long be wiped off. 

On the Sunday morning before the 
opening of the congress, it was diffi- 
cult to imagine that anything of the 
sort was athand. Everything looked 
as quiet as usual, and there were no 
visible signs of any great influx of 
strangers. All at once, however, the 
congress came, like the sun bursting 
suddenly in its full splendor out of a 
cloud. The preparations had been 
made quietly but efficiently, and dur- 
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ing the latter part of Sunday after- 
noon one became aware all at once 
of something goingon. The city ap- 
peared to become full at once, as if 
by magic, of a thousand or more of 
clergymen and lay gentlemen from 
various parts of Belgium, France, and 
other countries of the world, and 
even a few adventurous ladies made 
their appearance at the /adles a’ 
hite of the hotels. The central] bu- 
reau of the congress held its prelimi- 
nary session on Sunday afternoon, 
and during the ceremony of tea, at 
our hotel on the Grand Place, M. 
Ducpetiaux, the founder, the prime 
mover, and the secretary-general of 
the congress, made his appearance, 
with various red and blue tickets 
and printed programmes in his 
pockets, which indicated that the ball 
was about to open. 

Under the guidance of this expe- 
rienced pilot, we put out into the 
hitherto unknown sea of congression- 
al life, by crossing the Grand Place 
toward the cathedral, to take part in 
a reunion given by an association of 
young men, called “The Circle of 
Loyalty.” As we approached the 
place of meeting, the first object 
which greeted our eyes was a brilli- 
ant, semicircular jet of gas over the 
arched entrance to a garden enclosed 
by a high wall, forming the words, 
“ Cercle Catholique.” A crowd of ju- 
venile Flamanders with their broad 
backs and good-humored countenan- 
ces, watched, and chatted, and peep- 
ed about the outside, as is always the 
case with the boys of all countries 
whenever there are great doings go- 
ing on from which they are excluded. 
Inside the gate, which was vigilantly 
guarded by well-dressed young men 
clothed with the usual badges of 
office, we found ourselves in the midst 
of a garden filled with a gay and talk- 
ative crowd of priests in various sorts 
of ecclesiastical costumes, and of gen- 
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tlemen of all ages and many coun- 
tries, all making themselves as social 
and happy as possible. Passing 
through the garden, we were ushered 
into the large and commodious build- 
ing which forms the hall of the as- 
sociation, and which was also filled 
with the members of the circle and of 
the congress from top to bottom. In 
the first room we entered, we found 
the president of the circle, M. Can- 
nart d’Hamalle, one of the principal 
gentlemen of Malines, and a mem- 
ber of the Belgian senate, in full even- 
ing dress, receiving the members as 
they arrived, with that courtly and at 
the same time cordial politeness in 
which the Belgians excel all others. 
From the lower apartments of the 
hall we were soon summoned to the 
audience-room above, where speeches 
were made and applauded con amore, 
and a musical entertainment given by 
a choir and orchestra, consisting of 
Belgian national hymns, the hymn ot 
Pius IX., and concluding with an 
exquisite morceau on the violoncello 
by a young artist of merit, which was 
vehemently applauded. These social 
réunions were continued without the 
formalities every evening during the 
week. 

The congress was opened on the 
next morning. The place of meeting 
was the little seminary, situated on 
the outskirts of the city, near the bou- 
levard which skirts the banks of the 
river Dyle. The grounds and build- 
ings of the seminary are extremely 
convenient for the purpose. The 
buildings are extensive, and, together 
with the high wall connecting them, 
enclose a large, quadrangular space. 
Within this space the members of the 
congress assembled at an early hour 
on Monday. The entrances were 
guarded by young men of the Circle 
of Loyalty, who formed a body cof 
volunteer police and commissariat 
during the sessions of the congress, 
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performing their duties in such a man- 
ner as to receive well-merited eulogi- 
ums approved by the entire assembly, 
the most eloquent and delicate of 
which came from the lips of the Count 
de Falloux. The illustrious states- 
man and orator, with that felicity and 
charming grace of manner and ex- 
pression which are his peculiar char- 
acteristics, uttered the sentiment, dur- 
ing one of his speeches, that the ar- 
ray of Catholic youth in attendance 
upon the congress was its most beau- 
tiful and attractive feature, and seem- 
ed, as it were, like a little legion of 
Stanislas Kostkas. 

In the enclosure of the seminary, 
everything was arranged which could 
facilitate the business of the congress 
or promote the comfort and conveni- 
ence of its members. A post-office, 
booths for the sale of newspapers and 
for writing letters, a restaurant where 
refreshments could be obtained at all 
hours, and where a dinner was pro- 
vided every day, with other similar 
conveniences, were established on the 
premises. The assembly-room was 
a large exhibition hall, tastefully de- 
corated with the busts of the pope 
and king, the flags of various na- 
tions, and appropriate mottoes. All 
the members of the congress were 
furnished with a ticket of member- 
ship ; no other persons being admit- 
ted within the enclosure, except a few 
ladies, for whom seats were reserved. 
Special tickets for reserved places 
and the platform were given to the 
foreign members and others specially 
privileged. The number of members 
in attendance during the week was 
about three thousand, a large propor- 
tion. of whom were assembled at the 
place of rendezvous on Monday morn- 
ing, the majority being clergymen 
dressed in the various ecclesiastical 
costumes of Belgium, France, and 
Germany, with a sprinkling of the 
picturesque habits of the old religious 
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orders. At the appointed hour, all 
moved in a procession, not remark 
ably well ordered, but very dignified 
and respectable in appearance, to the 
cathedral, through a double hedge of 
citizens lining the streets, by a pretty 
long route, along which many of the 
houses and shops were decorated with 
banners, armorial bearings, and other 
ornaments of a festal and welcoming 
nature. After the arrival of the pro 
cession, pontifical Mass was celebrat 
ed by the cardinal, a number of Bel 
gian and foreign bishops and prelates 
assisting, and the procession returned 
once more to the seminary, where the 
opening session was held. 

The cardinal, who is always the 
honorary president of the congress, 
on his arrival at the hall of assem 
blage, assumed the chair amid loud 
cheers and vivas, and, after pronouns 
ing a short prayer, delivered a brief 
and paternal allocution. At the close 
of his allocution, he descended from 
the platform to a chair in front of it, 
near which were placed chairs for the 
prelates. Among the foreign bish 
ops assisting at'the congress were the 
Patriarch of Antioch, the Archbishop 
of Bosra, Vicar-Apostolic of Bengal, 
the Vicar-Apostolic of Alexandria, 
the Archbishop of Rio Grande in 
Brazil, the Bishop of Vancouver, the 
Bishops of Natchez and Charleston, 
U. S., and Chatham, N. S.; Mer. 
de Merode was also present 
the early part of the session. Mer. 
Dupanloup, Pére Hyacinthe, and the 
Count de Falloux came by special in- 
vitation as the great orators of the 
congress. A few clergymen and gen 
tlemen from Germany, Italy, Poland, 
Spain, Holland, and America, a mod 
erately large number from France, 
and some scattering individua!s from 
almost everywhere, representing, it 
was said, eighteen different nations, 
made up the foreign element of the 
congress. Among the more dlistir- 
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guished foreign members of the con- 
gress, were Mgr. Kubinski, rector of 
the seminary of Pesth, in Hungary ; 
Mgr. Woodlock, rector of the Cath- 
olic university of Dublin ; F. Form- 
by, of England ; Mgr. Sacré, rector of 
the Belgian College in Rome ; Baron 
de Bach, formerly Austrian ambassa- 
dorat Rome ; Chevalier Alberi of Flor- 
ence ; Viscount de la Fuente, profes- 
sor of canon law in the University 
of Madrid ; Don Man? y Flaquer, an 
eminent Spanish publicist; Count 
Cieszkowski, of Poland ; the Abbé 
Brouwers, editor of the Zyd, of Am- 
sterdam, etc. The strangers were 
treated with marked distinction and 
the most cordial kindness by their 
Belgian confréres. Nevertheless, 
apart from the brilliant orators from 
abroad, whose eloquence was chiefly 
directed to an object identical with 
the special and local purposes of the 
active members of the congress, the 
international character of the assem- 
bly was much less marked than 
nformeryears. England had but one 
representative, F. Formby, and other 
European countries were not strong- 
ly represented, with the single excep- 
tionof France. Germany had its own 
congress a week after the one gt Ma- 
lines; and it appears probable that 
the Catholic congresses will become 
hereafter more and more exclusively 
national, occupied with local affairs 
of practical necessity, and having less 
of the character of international 7é- 
unions. The Baron della Faille, in 
an article published in Lae Revue 
Generale, seems, however, to regret 
this tendency, and to desire that the 
congress should become more ofan in- 
ternational reunion. The late con- 
gress was especially marked by this 
practical and business-like character, 
and, if it fell behind the former ones 
somewhat in numbers and éc/a¢, was 
probably increased in practical utili- 
ty by this very circumstance. This 
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is precisely the view taken in the 
Compte-Rendu of the congress pub- 
lished in Le Catholique of Brussels : 

“Tts labors went more directly to 
their object, had something about 
them stronger and better developed, 
and amore practical character. The 
accessory aspects occupied a smaller 
space. Eloquence, even—we speak 
of the elequence of words, not of real- 
ities—played alesser ré/e. We may 
say that rhetorical dispiay scarcely 
appeared at all, and that there was 
a decided preference for the reality of 
ideas and facts. Read the details of 
the general sessions and of the sec- 
tions. You will see there fewer 
speeches for effect, but more that 
give information and_ instruction. 
The congress meddled little with 
speculations, properly so-called; it 
did not set forth any religious or po- 
litical metaphysics ; it proceeded to 
its end by the shortest and surest 
routes. ‘The rights of the church, its 
necessities, the liberty which it needs, 
its perils and trials in various coun- 
tries, the organization and results of 
pious undertakings, the means of pro- 
pagating them, the precise and urgent 
duties of Catholics in respect to re- 
ligion, such were the matters princi- 
pally discussed.” 

It may be well to state also, in 
this connection, that purely political 
discussions were prohibited in the 
congress, and strictly excluded from 
its deliberations. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, as we have said, is always the 
honorary president of the congress, 
and it is by him that the sessions are 
solemnly opened and closed. ‘The 
active presidency is confided to some 
distinguished Belgian nobleman, and 
this high office has been hitherto filled 
by the Baron de Gerlache, a states 
man and patriot of one of the most 
illustrious families of the kingdom, 
who was the president of the national 
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congress by which the constitution 
was established, and until of late the 
chief judge of the court of cassation. 
The Baron de Gerlache having re- 
signed the office of president of the 
Catholic congress on account of his 
advanced age and infirmities, he 
was associated with the cardinal as 
honorary president, in order to testify 
the gratitude and veneration of the 
Catholics of Belgium for his illustri- 
ous career of public service ; and the 
office of active president was left va- 
cant. Its duties were performed 
with great dignity and ability by the 
first vice-president, Baron Hippo- 
lyte della Faille, a senator and-lead- 
ing Catholic statesman. The other 
vice-presidents were Viscount Kerck- 
hove, Mgr. Laforet, rector mag- 
nificus of the University of Lou- 
vain, Viscount Dubus de Gisignies, 
senator, and Count de Theux, honor- 
ary vice-president, to whom were add- 
ed as honorary vice-presidents the 
Count de Falloux and a number of 
the other foreigners present. The 
central bureau, which is a supreme 
council of management, was com- 
posed of the active vice-presidents, 
M. Ducpetiaux, secretary-general, 
with four other secretaries and a 
treasurer, and ten other gentlemen 
of distinguished rank and character, 
three of whom are clergymen and 
seven laymen. The presidents of 
the sections were Count Legrelle, 
Canon de Haerne, Mgr. Laforet, 
Viscount Dubus de Gisignies, and 
M. Dechamps, with a number of vice- 
presidents and secretaries. About 
fifty or sixty clergymen and lay-gen- 
tlemen of rank are thus placed at the 
head of the congress as members of 
the central and subordinate bureaux, 
‘constituting really the working con- 
gress. The great mass of the mem- 
bers, the majority of whom are clergy- 
men of Belgium, constitute the audi- 
ence, and cooperate chiefly by their 
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presence and sympathy, although any 
member is at liberty to attend any 
section and gain a hearing for him- 
self, if he has anything to propose to 
the attention of his colleagues. The 
measures to be proposed are initiated 
by the central bureau, sent down to 
the appropriate section for discussion 
and preparation, and, after approba- 
tion by the central bureau, laid before 
the congress for their ratification, 
which is usually given without further 
discussion, either by acclamation 
or by a formal vote. The real busi- 
ness meetings are consequently 
those of the bureaux and sections, 
the general sessions being devoted to 
hearing speeches, addresses, and re- 
ports. The sections meet during the 
morning, the members attending any 
of them they may choose. They are 
five in number. The first section is 
occupied with works of Catholic piety, 
the second with social science and 
works of general public improvement, 
the third with education, the fourth 
with Christian art, and the fifth with 
the Catholic press. 

The general sessions are held dur- 
ing the afternoon, and at the last 
congress one of the evenings was 
devoted to a musical entertainment ; 
another to a fé/e, given by the city, in 
the Botanical Garden ; and the others 
were spent, by many of the members, 
in social conversation at the Catholic 
circle. 

Before we give a résumé of the pro- 
ceedings of these sectional and gen- 
eral sessions of the late congress, it 
may be well to state the reasons, ob- 
jects, and guiding principles in view 
of which the assemblage of these con- 
gresses at Malines has been inaugu- 
rated and carried on. A great deal 
has been already published in our 
former numbers upon this topic ; but 
as our readers may have forgotten it, 
and not care to look it up afresh, we 
think it will enable them to appre- 
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ciate the proceedings of the congress 
we are describing more thoroughly, if 
we furnish them the substance anew 
in a brief and summary manner. In 
making this explanation, we shall be 
guided by the published and officiat 
statements of His Eminence the Car- 
dinal de Sterckx, the Baron de Ger- 
lache, and M. Ducpetiaux, which are 
to be found in the authentic docu- 
ments of the first congress. 

The necessity of the times which 
induced the leading Catholics of Bel- 
gium to conceive and execute the 
plan of convoking a general assembly 
of the clergy and laity of the kingdom, 
under the auspices of their primate 
and bishops, was the peculiar condi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in relation 
to the civil administration of the state. 
The revolution of 1830, which severed 
Belgium from Holland and made it 
an independent kingdom, was ac- 
complished by the concurrence of 
the Catholic majority of the no- 
bility and people with the smaller 
but more active and enterprising 
liberal party who were the origin- 
ators of the movement. By a simi- 
lar concurrence and compromise 
between these two totally different 
elements, a constitution was formed 
on principles of very enlarged civil 
and religious liberty, and a Protes- 
tant prince, Leopold I., was called to 
the throne. The late king is usually 
spoken of by Catholics as a monarch 
of honorable and upright character, 
who endeavored to fulfil the duties 
entrusted to him in a just and im- 
partial manner. Nevertheless, it is 
quite true that the position of af- 
fairs with a Protestant sovereign at 
the head of a Catholic people was 
an anomalous one, most unfavorable 
to the interests of the church and 
affording the greatest facilities to 
the so-called liberals to obtain a 
predominant influence in the state. 
The Catholic nobility and gentry, 
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whose position, intelligence, and 
wealth made them the most ca- 
pable of taking the principal part 
in directing political affairs, seem 
to have been too apathetic, and to 
have confided too much in the sin- 
cerity, loyalty, and good faith of the 
opposite party. The consequence 
was, that this party was allowed to 
get the control into its own hands, 
and enabled to secure an amount 
of influence over the people, who 
are fundamentally good, but too 
apathetic to their own highest in- 
terests, which has proved very dan- 
gerous, and has threatened to prove 
very disastrous, to religion. The ac- 
cusation publicly made against this 
party by the gravest and most high- 
minded statesmen of Belgium is, 
that it has pursued an unremit- 
tingly perfidious policy in direct 
violation of the constitution, the 
end of which is to deprive the Ca- 
tholic Church of that liberty and 
those rights solemnly guaranteed to 
it by the fundamental law of the 
realm, and, as far as possible, to 
decatholicize and unchristianize the 
people. The Catholic congress was 
called together and organized in or- 
der to unite the most influential lay- 
men of the kingdom with the lead- 
ing members of the clerical order, 
to take counsel together and adopt 
measures for counteracting this anti- 
catholic, infidel policy of the pseudo- 
liberal party. The honor of originat- 
ing this glorious and happy enter- 
prise, and of doing more than any 
other individual to promote its suc- 
cess, is ascribed by unanimous con- 
sent to M. Edouard Ducpetiaux, of 
Brussels, a gentleman whose name 
deserves to be enrolled with those 
of the most illustrious benefactors 
of his country. M. Ducpetiaux is 
a gentleman of wealth and high edu- 
cation,,the author of some valuable 
works on social science, a corre- 
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sponding member of the French In- 
stitute, and was formerly inspector- 
general of the prisons and public 
charitable institutions of Belgium. 
It is impossible to find in the world 
a man more genial, kind-hearted, 
unassuming, and energetic in prose- 
cuting every benevolent work; or 
one more enthusiastically beloved 
by those who are associated with 
him in the noble cause of promo- 
ting the Catholic faith in Belgium 
and Europe. Happily for the inte- 
rests of religion in this ancient Ca- 
tholic country, a number of other 
gentlemen of the highest standing 
and the most thorough Catholic 
loyalty coéperated with him in his 
great undertaking. The wise, gene- 
rous, and unfaltering patronage and 
support of the venerable primate of 
Belgium, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, crowned it with that sanc- 
tion and imparted to it that spirit of 
union with the Holy Roman Church 
and the hierarchy, which are the 
guarantee of its genuine Catholicity 
and the vital principle of its activity. 

The congress was intended to serve 
as an instrument for thwarting the 
destructive policy of the infidel party 
by combining together those zealous 
and loyal Catholics who, in their iso- 
lation and separation, were in danger 
of losing courage ; revealing to them 
their real strength, animating their 
faith and ardor by able and eloquent 
addresses from the most illustrious 
champions of the church, concert- 
ing and taking means to carry out 
all kinds of measures for preserv- 
ing and extending a Catholic spirit 
among the people. The more precise 
and definite objects to be aimed at 
were, to win for the church the full 
and perfect possession of her liberty 
and other divine rights, to promote 
the cause of Catholic education, to 
make known and give new impetus 
to all kinds of religious and chari- 
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table works and associations al- 
ready existing, as well as to found 
new ones ; to provide for the pub- 
lication of books, tracts, magazines, 
and newspapers devoted to the sound 
and wholesome instruction of the 
people ; to preserve, restore, and 
augment the treasures of religious 
art ; and to work for social reform 
by alleviating the burdens, miseries, 
and privations of the laboring classes, 
The special reason for calling a con 
gress for these purposes was, in or 
der that the nobility and other in- 
fluential classes of the laity might 
be brought into direct and immedi 
ate cooperation with the*clergy for 
promoting and defending the sacred 
cause of religion. The words of the 
Most Eminent Cardinal de Sterckx 
carry with them such a weight of 
authority and wisdom on this head, 
not only on account of his position 
as primate of the Belgian hierarchy, 
but also from the still higher rank 
which he holds as a prince of the Ro 
man Church, and from the fact that 
he has spoken and acted throughout 
after seeking counsel and direction 
from the Holy Father, as well as from 
his own high personal character, that 
we will make a citation of them frem 
his allocution at the opening of the 
first congress : 

“It is true, gentlemen, that the 
government of the church belongs to 
the clergy ; it is true that it is to the 
sovereign pontiff, to the bishops, and 
to the priests that the deposit of 
faith and the care of souls has been 
confided. It is to them that the di- 
vine Founder of the church has said: 
‘Go, teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It is to 
them that He has said: ‘ You are 
the light of the world, you are the 
salt of the earth.’ Nevertheless, the 
Christian laity are also called to con- 
tribute to the propagation of the gos 
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pel, to sustain and defend the church 
of God. By baptism they have be- 
come the children of the church, 
and they are bound to take to heart 
the interests of their mother; by 
confirmation they have become sol- 
diers of the church, and they are 
bound to defend her against the at- 
tacks of her enemies. It is, more- 
over, by the practice of good works 
that we are all obliged, both eccle- 
siastics and laymen, to secure our 
salvation. ‘“S¢rive,’ says the prince of 
apostles to all Christians without dis- 
tinction, ‘strive to secure your voca- 
tion and election by the practice of good 
works.’ 

“ But, if such is the duty of the laity, 
they ought to concert together in or- 
der to fulfil it with zeal and: perseve- 
rance ; they ought to combine and 
form associations ; they ought to con- 
fer together, in order to plan the 
means of doing with more certainty 
and success that which they could 
only do in a very incomplete manner 
if they were abandoned to their own 
individual capacities.” 

We add one more sentence from 
the same allocution, which manifests 
the genuine and large-minded libe- 
rality of sentiment so conspicuous in 
this wise and venerable prelate and in 
the body of eminent men who have 
had the principal direction of the 
congress : 

“ All honest opinions may be ex- 
pressed, all measures proper for pro- 
moting that which is’ good may be 
proposed. Both the one and the 
other may be defended, discussed, 
and combated with the greatest liber- 
ty; but you will also be all ready 
to abandon, if necessary, your senti- 
ments and your projects, in order to 
rally to the support of those measures 
_ which shall be judged to be the best. 
In this way you will arrive at that 
perfect union which the Saviour de- 
manded for his disciples: You will 
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all have but one heart and one soul, 
and the success of your labors will 
be secured.” 

There can be no doubt that the 
congress of Malines has accomplish- 
ed a great deal of the good contem- 
plated by its eminent and excellent 
promoters. ‘The mere assemblage of 
so many fervent Catholics together, 
and the enunciation of their common 
sentiments, wishes, and purposes, 
have had a great influence in giving 
increased courage, confidence, and 
zeal to the faithful adherents of the 
church in Belgium. Moreover, many 
works of great practical utility have 
either been inaugurated or have re- 
ceived additional extent and vigor. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
support given to the Catholic U niver- 
sity of Louvain, the formation of a 
society among the alumni of the 
university, the establishment of Cath- 
olic circles of young men in the 
towns, the formation of libraries, the 
establishment of lectures and confer- 
ences, the formation of charitable 
and religious associations, the foun- 
dation of a Catholic publication 
house, the multiplication of books, 
tracts, and newspapers, the care given 
to the preservation, repair, and in- 
crease of churches, the cultivation of 
the fine arts in connection with reli- 
gion, the efforts made for the sanctifi- 
cation of the Sunday and for the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
laboring classes. It is impossible to 
enumerate all that has been done, 
and would require a more minute 
knowledge of the state of things. in 
Belgium than we possess—such a 
knowledge as is possessed only’ by 
those who have been engaged perma- 
nently in the work of the congress 
from the beginning. 

In regard to the work of the con- 
gress lately held, our information is 
also much restricted and very gene- 
ral, as we are obliged to rely on the 
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succinct reports already published. 
The meetings of the sections be- 
ing held simultaneously in different 
rooms, and their proceedings being 
a continuation of those of preceding 
congresses as well as of a great num- 
ber of various branches of active 
effort carried on perpetually by those 
engaged in them, we cannot pretend 
to give any complete and detailed 
statement of practical results, but 
merely an indication of the general 
topics discussed and the general ob- 
jects had in view in the measures 
adopted. 

In the first section, the topics dis- 
cussed related to the Christian burial 
of the poor, the sanctification of the 
Sunday, the work of St. Francis 
Xavier for the instruction of laboring 
men, which has forty thousand mem- 
bers from this class in the cities of 
Belgium, the work of St. Francis Re- 
gis for legitimating illicit unions and 
facilitating marriages among the 
poor, and the contribution in aid of 
the pope called. St. Peter’s pence. 

The second section was exclusive- 
ly occupied with considering the in- 
terest of the laboring class and the 
relation of capital to labor, the terri- 
ble and at present-insoluble Euro- 
pean question ouvriere. The discus- 
sions in this section were more 
lively and the interest excited more 
general than in any other section. 

The third section discussed three 
questions : 

1. The attitude which Catholics 
ought to take in view of the war de- 
clared against the law of 1842, and in 
the. eventuality of its abrogation. 

2. The means of protecting the 
schools of the middle class against 
the incursions of official bureaucracy. 

3. The improvement to be intro- 
duced in the Catholic system of in- 
struction, under which head the im- 
provement of historical text-books 
was especially considered. 
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The fourth section discussed the 
subject of instruction and improve- 
ment in religious art, the permanent 
exposition of fine paintings and statu- 
ary in churches, the means of de- 
veloping and propagating religious 
art, and literary works imbued with a 
Christian spirit. M. Bordeaux, an 
eminent French archzologist, was 
present, and spoke with ability in this 
section, giving interesting details of 
the progress of sacred archzxology 
in France. Among other recom- 
mendations, we were happy to find 
one relative to the removal of the 
ridiculous images which disfigure 
some fine churches, and the abolition 
of the unpleasant custom of paying 
a franc to the sacristan for removing 
the curtains before certain pictures. 
Desires were expressed for the publi- 
cation of a manual of sacred archzxo- 
logy and architecture as a guide to 
priests and architects. 

The fifth section had a great num 
ber of important questions before it 
relating to the Catholic press, Catho 
lic circles, popular lectures, secret 
societies, judicial oaths, etc., which 
it appears were not so well prepared 
beforehand or dealt with in so tho- 
rough a manner as the questions 
laid before the other sections. The 
most important resolution arrived at 
by this section was that of effecting a 
union of the Catholic circles for 
young men by means of a central 
organization. The formation of simi- 
lar circles for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial classes, and the giving of 
popular lectures on a more extensive 
scale, were also recommended. 

Such is an imperfect and meagre 
outline of the work accomplished in 
the morning sessions of the several 
congressional sections. ‘These ses- 
sions were opened at eight or nine 
o’clock, and contined until twelve or 
later. At three o’clock the general 
sessions of the congress were open- 
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ed, continuing until six or seven in 
the evening ; and we will now attempt 
to give a sketch of their proceedings. 

The opening of the congress by 
the cardinal has already been no- 
ticed. After His Eminence had 
left the president’s chair, the nomina- 
tions of the central and sectional 
bureaux made by the committee of 
delegates were proposed and ratified 
by the assembly, and the chair was 
taken by the Baron della Faille, who 
immediately pronounced a long, ela- 
borately written, and extremely able 
opening discourse. ‘The baron is a 
gentleman of plain but impressive 
dignity, whose entire bearing and 
language bear the stamp of solid 
sense, elevated principles, thorough 
conscientiousness, and quiet but in- 
domitable courage. A tone of pro- 
found and deeply meditative Chris- 
tian thought and fervent Catholic 
piety predominates in his discourses, 
with a little shadow of sadness, as if 
he felt the great interests of the 
church and society to be in great dan- 
ger; together with an undercurrent 
of suppressed emotion, as of a just 
and high-minded man indignant at 
the baseness of those who are faith- 
less to their duty toward God and 
their fellow-men; as well as deeply 
resolved to be faithful to the death 
himself, at whatever cost of selfish 
interests. 

At the outset of his discourse, 
the distinguished vice-president laid 
down the proposition that a state 
of conflict is the perpetual condition 
of the church, and proceeded to de- 
velop his views concerning the radi- 
cal causes of the hostility which 
Christianity perpetually excites in 
the human bosom against its princi- 
ples, its precepts, and its claim of 
authority over reason, conscience, 
and human activity. This part of 
his discourse was profoundly theo- 
logical, the views and reasonings 
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presented being all derived from the 
doctrine that man, in consequence 
of the original sin into which he fell 
from his primitive state of integrity, 
finds a perpetual repugnance and 
struggle in his own bosom of selfish 
passion against the supernatural law. 
This repugnance and_ resistance 
tends to produce itself in society 
even after it has been christianized 
and civilized, in the form of a retro- 
grade movement toward irreligion 
and barbarism. 

The orator proceeded then to ex- 
amine the question whether this con- 
flict could be terminated, so far as its 
disturbing influence on political tran- 
quillity and the peace of society is 
concerned, by a reformation or re- 
construction of the relations between 
the two orders, spiritual and temporal, 
religion and society, the church and 
the state. To this question he ad- 
dressed himself to give a historical 


solution, arguing from the facts of 


the past as to what might be expect 
ed in the future. “When the irre 
concilable adversaries of the truth,” 
said the orator, with energy and emo- 
tion, “tear the state away from the 
church, reject Christ, ah! gentlemen, 
it is not in order to create for us a 
more peaceful condition ; it is, on 
the contrary, in order to attack us 
more ffeely. If the civil power 
forces itself to be impartial, guided 
by reason alone, it is not secure from 
error; it will often be deceived, and 
the Catholic religion, being incapable 
of submitting to the manipulations 
of the temporal authority, will always 
be the first thing menaced. But 
what if this same power is malevo- 
lent? what if it has fallen into the 
hands of our enemies?” The orator 
then went on to sustain the position 
thus laid down by a reference to the 
actual policy of the so-called liberal 
governments of Europe toward the 
Catholic Church. He demanded 
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that a single European state should 
be indicated, where liberalism is in 
power, which has not persecuted the 
church. After reproaching the blind- 
ness and apathy of a great number 
of Catholics who hang loose from an 
active part in the conflict against in- 
fidelity, he set forth, in very forcible 
language, the common duty of al! 
to maintain, or rather to make a con- 
quest of, the liberties of the church. 
‘This, he said, could only be accom- 
plished by an obstinate conflict with 
the enemies of the church, im which 
there could be mi paix ni _ tréve. 
Touching then upon Belgium in par- 
ticular, the country which liberty has 
made so famous, he asked the ques- 
tion, What is the condition of things 
there now? Without disparaging 
the amount of liberty ‘still left to 
them, he declared that they had al- 
ready lost enough to awaken just re- 
gret in their own minds, and to sug- 
gest the caution to their too confi- 
dent friends: “Do not exaggerate 
the authority of this example, and 
take care for yourselves.” He then 
went on to affirm that the church 
in Belgium is combated in its reli- 
gious and charitable works—in the 
exercise of worship, where it has 
new assaults to expect, without any 
respect for the conditions which have 
been affixed to charitable institu- 
tions, or to the solemn engagements 
of the state. Such, he exclaimed, is 
our situation, in spite of our legisla- 
tion which was favorable to us, in 
spite of promises the most formal, 
compacts the most solemn. Else- 
where, he asked, is the situation 
more favorable? The orator then 
deduced the conclusion which was 
the final object aimed at throughout 
his closely reasoned discourse, that 
the Catholics of Europe must rely 
on themselves alone, and prepare 
for a combat which must be sustained 
with courage, constancy, and union. 
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In this part of his discourse, the 
baron proved how legitimate is the 
title he has received from his warlike 
ancestors, and we were reminded of 
the old days and old scenes of the 
chivalrous, warlike Netherlands, 
when the fathers of the peaceable 
gentlemen in the costume of civilians, 
who sat upon the platform or on the 
floor of the congress, rode forth 
with their pennons flying, clad in 
steel armor and coat of mail, to fight 
against the paynim for the cross and 
sepulchre. “ We are the children of 
the Crusaders!” he exclaimed. “To 
a threatening infidelity let us oppose 
a new crusade, and let us each one 
bring his own arms with him.” 

On the conclusion of the discourse, 
which had been frequently interrupt 
ed by applause, the assembly gave 
loud and. long-continued expressi 
to the universal sentiment of admira 


tion with which this introductory 


discourse of the illustrious Belgian 


statesman was received. 

Anaddress to the Holy Father was 
then voted by the assembly ; the ad 
intrusted to Mer. de 
Merode, to be presented by him to 
His Holiness on his return to Rom: 
Information of the vote was trans- 
mitted to Rome by telegraph, and in 
response to it the Holy Father sent 
his benediction on the opening of the 
congress, and subsequently another 
benediction onits clese. After some 
communications from the secretary, 
the first public session of the co1 
gress was adjourned. 

At the second session, on Tuesday 
afternoon, the hall was still more 
crowded than on the day previous. 
A few moments before it was opened, 
the Count de Falloux entered, leaning 
on the arm of Mgr. Laforet, amid 
prolonged and enthusiastic acclama- 
tions. 

At the opening of the session an 
address to the cardinal was proposed 


dress was 
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and voted. M. de Falloux was nom- 
inated honorary vice-president, and a 
large number of the foreign members 
were honored with the same mark of 
distinction. 

The favorite demonstration of 
cheering accompanied all these 
courteous formalities, and no sooner 
had it subsided than it was awakened 
to new and increased vigor by the 
arrival of the cardinal with the ac- 
companying prelates, conducting the 
illustrious Bishop of Orleans, Mgr. 
Dupanloup, together with the cele- 
brated orator of the Carmelite order, 
Father Hyacinthe. Long, loud, and 
often renewed were the acclamations 
with which the assembly greeted the 
heroic, veteran champion of the Cath- 
cause, “the Lamoricitre of the 
episcopate,” as he was happily desig- 
nated by one of the orators of the 
The president succeeded 
in silencing the thunders of congra- 
tulation long enough to allow him to 
address a few words of salutation to 
Mer. Dupanloup in the name 
the assembly, when they again burst 
forth with irrepressible energy, and 
could not be appeased until the il- 
lustrious orator, reluctantly yielding 
to the irresistible demand of three 
thousand voices, ascended the tri- 
bune to pronounce a short but fervid 
allocution. 

Mgr. Dupanloup presents much 
more the exterior aspect of a hard- 
working apostolic missionary, or of 
an austere and self-denying religious, 
than of a stately dignitary of the 
church ; and his style of address is 
in accordance with his personal ap- 
pearance, having more of the un- 
studied energy, the spontaneous fire, 
of an earnest, popular preacher, than 
of the polished, artistic eloquence of 
a French academician. 

His dress was a simple black cas- 
sock, with the slightest possible 
amount of purple trimming, and a 
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cloak of the same color, just enough 
to indicate his episcopal rank, but 
still more significant of his profound 
indifference for its decorations. Eve- 
rything else about his person and 
manner wore the same air of unstudi- 
ed megligé and inattention to the ce- 
remonial of exterior elegance and 
polish. As he appeared in full view 
of the audience upon the platform, an 
expression used by Rufus Choate of 
Napoleon the First could be applied 
to him, as giving with terse complete- 
ness a designation to the impression 
we received of the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral fout ensemble of 
the man—“the worn child of a 
thousand battles.” The same idea 
conveyed by the title given 
him by general acclamation at the 
congress, “the Lamoricitre of the 
episcopate.” 


is 


The bishop is some- 
what over sixty years of age, his hair 
is gray, his movements somewhat in- 
dicative of failing bodily strength, his 
countenance vivid, lighting up as if 
from the flame of an internal, ever- 
burning furnace which is consuming 
his physical frame, his manner natu- 
ral, easy, familiar, yet kindling at in- 
tervals into a startling, vibrating elo- 
quence that thrills through the nerves 
like an electric shock. Mgr. Du- 
panloup had not preached in his dio- 
cese for the last two years on account 
of weakness in the throat, and, on 
taking the tribune at Malines, he 
apologized for himself on the ground 
that his voice was weakened by long 
and laborious use. In point of fact, 
his excuses seemed to be well-ground- 
ed ; yet, as he caught the expression 
of the eyes and faces of his sympa- 
thetic audience, the electrical influ- 
ence of the atmosphere of the place, 
surcharged with the enthusiasm of 
the Catholic faith, seemed to reani- 
mate all his ancient fire, and he sent 
forth, like a flash of lightning, with a 
tone that vibrated through every 
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heart in that august assembly, the 
eloquent exclamation, “ ous savions 
que le feu sacré est immortel dans 
LE glise; mais 1Cl ON EN VOIT LA 
FLAMME!” The bishop spoke but a 
few minutes, seizing the opportunity 
of the renewed applause which broke 
out on his uttering these words to de- 
scend hastily from the tribune, hav- 
ing produced an effect by this sudden 
coup de main of eloquence which it 
would be impossible to describe in 
any language we have at command. 

The acclamations caused by Mgr. 
Dupanloup’s début in the assembly 
having subsided, a short and amusing 
conflict arose between the amiable 
pertinacity of M. Ducpetiaux in in- 
sisting upon an immediate address 
from the Count de Falloux, and the 
reluctance of that gentleman to yield 
to the demand ; in which the latter 
was obliged to succumb. Indeed, 
the audience came at once to the 
support of their secretary in such 
overwhelming force that resistance 
was impossible, and the illustrious 
French statesman was borne up to 
the tribune just vacated by the illus- 
trious French bishop, as it were by 
a great wave of applause. 

The Count de Falloux is a finish- 
ed specimen of the most graceful and 
polished type of French gentlemen, 
orators, and men of polite letters. 
The paleness of his countenance, to- 
gether with an expression of sub- 
dued languor in his eye and move- 
ments, bore witness to the truth 
of his avowal, that a_pitiable 
state of health had prevented him 
from making any preparation for 
addressing the congress. In conse- 
quence of this, the count made no 
long or elaborate discourses. In his 
cliscourse of Tuesday, which was the 
longest, he spoke but half an hour. 
Nevertheless, this brief discourse, 
although apparently an unstudied, 
impromptu utterance of thoughts 
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and sentiments occurring at the mo- 
ment ; delivered, without any effort at 
oratory, in a simple, almost conversa 
tional manner ; was a specimen of the 
most consummate, captivating, and 
classical eloquence; as our readers 
will see for themselves, we hope, so 
far as a translation can enable them 
to do so, when the text of the dis- 
course is published in full in our 
pages, as we intend it shall be ; to- 
gether with those of Mgr. Dupanloup 
and Father Hyacinthe. The expres- 
sion of M. de Falloux’s countenance, 
the tones of his voice, and his entire 
manner of address bear an impress 
of gentleness, of graceful, charming 
persuasiveness, through which he 
wins the hearts of his audience at 
once, and gains an easy, almost im- 
perceptible dominion over their 
minds. With exquisite grace and 
delicacy, he complimented all the 
most distinguished persons present, 
the congress, and the Belgian nation ; 
thanking the latter especially for the 
honor and kindness shown to his 
illustrious and suffering friend Mon 
talembert, then confined to his cham 
ber by sickness at his villa of Brix- 
ensart, near Brussels. The genuine, 
affectionate tenderness and emotion 
with which he spoke of Montalem- 
bert communicated itself at once to 
his sympathetic audience, and called 
out the most energetic, enthusiastic 
acclamations of the name so dear to 
the Belgian Catholics. “It is to you,” 
said the orator, “ that Montalembert 
owes the motto expressive of that 
sacred cause to which his life has 
been devoted, Ziberty as in Bel- 
gium.” The theme thus introduced 
with such consummate skill and ef- 
fect occupied the remainder of the 
discourse, which was in its drift and 
aim a modest, reserved, courteous, 
but not the less powerful apology and 
defence of the nineteenth century 
and the cause of liberty against the 
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charge of being essentially anti-ca- 
tholic and irreligious. 

The name of Montalembert was, 
in every instance when it was men- 
tioned, greeted with the same hearty 
applause during all the sessions of 
the congress; a circumstance which 
elicited from him a letter of thanks 
and sympathy, afterward publicly 
read by the Count de Falloux, and 
received with acclamations of the 
most energetic character by the as- 
sembly. 

We do not feel ourselves competent 
to express an opinion on the question 
how far the applause given by the 
to these two illustrious 
Catholic statesmen of France indi- 
cated an approbation of the princi- 
ples in regard to the alliance of reli- 
gion and liberty which they advocate. 
There is, no doubt, a great difference 
regarding this very important, deli- 
cate, and complicated question, in 
Belgium as well as throughout Eu- 


congress 


rope; a difference existing, conse- 
quently, among the members of the 


Congress of Malines. The Count 
de Falloux’s speech has been cour- 
teously but searchingly criticised by 
some of the most prominent writers 
for the Catholic press in Belgium, 
and still more severely by another 
writer in one of the English papers ; 
while, as is natural, it is sustained 
with equal courtesy as well as with 
equal decision by Le Correspondant 
of France. All the members of the 
congress, as well as all other firm 
adherents of the Catholic cause in 
Europe and the world, are of one 
mind and one heart, in filial devo- 
tion to the Pope, loyalty to the Holy 
See and the Catholic Church, deter- 
mination to fight against anti-catho- 
lic, infidel pseudo-liberalism in both 
its phases of despotism and radical 
demagogueism for the perfect libera- 
tion, the complete liberty of the Ca- 
tholic Church from the tyranny, both 
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of governments and of revolutions. 
In regard to the basis of settlement 
between the church and civil, politi- 
cal society, or the state, through 
which this liberty can be most effectu- 
ally gained, most durably establish- 
ed, there is a divergence which 
sometimes threatens to become a 
sharp contest, involving in its issues 
other questions more directly eccle- 
siastical or theological. The most 
admirable feature of the Congress of 
Malines was, that this difference of 
opinion was neither violently smoth- 
ered nor permitted to burst into a 
flame of discord, but subdued by the 
dominant power of mutual charity, 
respect, and courtesy. The Catho- 
lics of Belgium, we may also add 
those of France also, give a good 
example in this respect worthy to be 
imitated by all, but especially needing 
to be imitated by the Catholics of 
England and our own country. The 
Belgian Catholics are too deeply 
sensible of the imminent duties and 
perils of the Catholic cause in front 
of the deadly enemy of all religion, 
to tolerate the excesses of party 
spirit or internal dissension among 
themselves, to allow the tyranny of 
theological opinion the right of 
branding all dissidents as disloyal to 
the church, to tolerate the secret 
undermining or open detraction of 
the reputation of eminent, meritori- 
ous advocates of the Catholic cause, 
much less to permit the violation of 
the rules of Christian charity and 
courtesy by those who write for the 
press. They have felt the necessity 
of shunning personal or party dis- 
putes, rising above the spirit of 
clique or sectional interest, throwing 
off indifference and apathy toward 
measures or enterprises set on foot 
by men of zeal and courage for the 
common good, and combining to- 
gether in a spirit of disinterested, 
self-sacrificing effort, strong enough 
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to sweep away and drown all pet- 
ty interests, for the common, the sa- 
cred, the glorious, but deeply endan- 
gered cause of God, religion, and 
true philanthropy. If we are so for- 
tunate as to have a Catholic congress 
in the United States, we trust it will 
be animated by the same _ spirit 
which prevailed in the Congress of 
Malines, and that its influence will 
promote powerfully this truly Catho- 
lic spirit wherever it is felt. 

To return from this digression ; 
when the Count de Falloux had fin- 
ished his speech, a very pleasing in- 
terlude occurred in the presentation of 
a magnificent vase of gold, on the part 
of the central bureau, to M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, by the Viscount Kerckhove, 
who made a graceful and appropriate 
speech on the occasion, embracing 
affectionately the amiable secretary 
at its conclusion, to the unbounded 
delight of the audience. Several other 
addresses were then read, some com- 
pliments were passed between the 
congress and the representatives of 
the city of Malines, an excellent re- 
port was read by Mgr. Nameche, 
vice-rector of the University of Lou- 
vain, from a committee appointed to 
give a premium to the best treatise 
on the education of young ladies, an 
animated speech was made by one 
of the juvenile members of the con- 
gress, and the session was adjourned. 

The general session of Wednesday 
was addressed, after a few prelimi- 
nary proceedings, by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral de Lannoy, a veteran warrior of 
the Belgian army, in a brief but ex- 
ceedingly eloquent speech, commend- 
ing the charitable heroism of the pon- 
tifical Zouaves during the visitation 
of Rome and Albano by the cholera. 
It was resolved to send an expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the assembly 
to the secretary of war at Rome, and 
two young Belgian Zouaves present in 
the audience were invited to a seat 
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on the platform. Father Tondini, an 
Italian Barnabite, then read a pa- 
per relating to a work in which he is 
engaged, for promoting the return of 
Russia to the unity of the church. 
He was followed by the celebrated 
Mgr. Dechamps, formerly a Redemp- 
torist missionary, now the Bishop of 
Namur, who pronounced an able and 
quent discourse on the subject of 
Catholicunity. After this eloquent pre 
late had left the tribune, it was taken 
by the Bishop of Charleston, who em 
ployed the remaining time of the ses- 
sion, the hour of adjournment hav 
ing been fixed at five P.M., on ac 
count of the oratorio in the evening, 
in a discourse on the state of the 
Catholic religion in the United States, 
but principally in his own diocese. 
The learned bishop, whose presence 
did so much honor to the hierarchy 
and the Catholic body of our own 
country at the Congress of Malines, 
exposed the sad state of the Catho- 
lic people of South Carolina, as well 
as of the whole population, but more 
especially of the colored race, in con 
sequence of the late war. He com- 
municated a project of his own for 
establishing a community of monks 
upon an island on the coast of South 
Carolina, as the nucleus of a great 
work for converting and civilizing the 
colored population. ‘The address of 
Bishop Lynch produced a most pro- 
found impression upon the assembly, 
and we are happy to state that some 
of the wealthy members of the con- 
gress gave handsome contributions 
toward his benevolent undertaking. 
On Thursday the great event of 
the session was the discourse of Mgr. 
Dupanloup, of which we give no an- 
alysis here, as the text of the dis- 
course is to appear in our pages. It 
was throughout a scathing denuncia- 
tion of the principle of the pseudo- 
liberals, the /berdtres, as he designa- 
ted them, the Ziberticides, as we would 
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propose to call them in English. 
Near the close of his discourse he 
gave utterance to a sentence which 
has aroused the attention of all Eu- 
rope, and bids fair to make its echo 
heard for a long time to come. It 
was @ propos of a plan, proposed, we 
believe, by the editor of the Paris 
Siécle, for erecting a statue to Vol- 
taire. 

“Shall I remind you of Voltaire, 
the inventor of the title Zhe /nfamous, 
by which he designated the church? 
And he, what name did he give him- 
self? He called himself philosopher. 
Ah! well, gentlemen, no one shall ever 
bring me to give the name of philo- 
sophers to a d’Holbach, to a Lamet- 
trie, or the rest of the impious men 
who conspired with their master to 
crush the Infamous. But what do 
[ hear? People say that they desire 
to erect a statue to the man who gave 
this name to Christianity. Indeed! 
and I, on my part, say that they will 
have raised a statue to INFAMY PER- 
SONIFIED. (Prolonged bravos.) I 
should like to encounter here a man 
who would contradict me! I would 
promise to give him, as soon as he 
pleased, proofs with which all Europe 

This violence done 
to good sense, to rectitude, to French 
honor, revolts me. I repeat it, they 
will a statue to INFAMY PER- 
SONIFIED. The Bishop of the Or- 
leans of Joan of Arc could not have 
or express a more worthy sentiment.” 
(Prolonged acclamations.) The ed- 
itor of the Siécde has offered to take 
up the glove thus thrown at him, and 
a short but spicy correspondence has 
been interchanged between himself 
and the bishop, who is preparing to 
redeem his pledge in a pamphlet con- 
taining the proofs of his assertion. 

We cannot refrain from noticing 
ane more passage in this remarkable 
discourse, one which came like a flash 
of lightning from the bishop’s mouth, 
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striking the assembly with an irre 
sistible force, but especially kindling 
every heart of a Belgian there pre- 
sent into aflame of patriotic enthusi- 
asm. The effect was indeed inde- 
scribable. We add our fervent hope 
that it may be ineffaceable, especially 
upon the hearts of the Belgian youth 
there present, to whom their country 
looks with such fond hope for the 
future. 

“QO patriotism! it is not to you 
that I have to preach it ; but I say to 
you simply, You HAVE A COUNTRY, 
KNOW HOW TO KEEP 1T!” Words ap- 
parently simple and commonplace as 
written down on paper to be read by 
those who are remote from the scene 
of their utterance, strangers to the 
memories, the associations, the hopes 
and fears whose key-note they struck, 
and unable to represent to them- 
selves the attitude, the tone, the ex- 
pression of the orator who gave them 
utterance. But words which, as Du- 
panloup uttered them, with a sudden 
élan, in which his whole soul of fire 
seemed to blaze forth before the eyes 
of his audience, “ Vous AVEZ UNE 
PATRIE, SACHEZ LA GARDER!” were 
sufficient to set a whole nation on fire. 

The castigation given to infidelity 
by the intrepid Bishop of Orleans 
caused the party suffering from his 
well-applied lash to give utterance to 
its smarting sensations by an outcry 
in the Jndependance Belge, repeated 
by the London Zimes, and echoed by 
some of its feeble imitators in Ame- 
rica. The burden of the complaint 
against Mgr. Dupanloup is, that he 
did not treat the soi-disant liberal 
party with sufficient courtesy. or 
respect. For our own part, we did 
not find anything in his discourse, 
nor have we ever seen anything in 
any of his writings, in the slightest 
decree contrary to the charity of a 
Christian or the dignity of a bishop. 
In speaking of the party called by the 
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extremely vague, general name of 
liberal, we must distinguish. We 
assent to the opinion of the amiable 
writer who furnished the sketch of the 
late congress in Le Correspondant, 
that it is incumbent on the champion 
of the Catholic cause to combat for it 
with courteous arms. We allow that 
a very large proportion of those who 
would class themselves under the 
general head of liberals, whether they 
call themselves liberal Christians or 
liberal philosophers, are entitled to 
courtesy. But, when it is question of 
such men as Voltaire and his modern 
disciples, who are engaged in the ne- 
farious work of destroying all Chris- 
tian faith in the hearts of the Catho- 
lic people, as well as poisoning the 
very well-spring of all political and 
social life, we deny that, apart from 
courtesies of private life, and in the 
public arena of discussion, they are 
entitled to any courtesy at the hands 
of a loyal defender of Christian faith 
and civilization, beyond that which 
his own self-respect and Christian 
charity require him to show to the 
deadliest enemies of the human race. 
We trust the time has not yet come 
in England or America when the 
name of Voltaire must be mentioned 
with respect. Whatever courtesy 
any man of that class deserves can 
only be given on the same principle 
that the poor woman addressed the 
executioner during the French reign 
of terror, with a plea to spare the 
lives of herself and her children, in 
the words, “ Ayez pitie, M. le Bour- 
reau.” We hope it is through ignor- 
ance only that so many in England 
and America, calling themselves by 
the Christian name, extend their sym- 
pathy to a class of men who are Ja- 
boring for the destruction of all re- 
ligion and all social order ; if it be 
through ignorance, their eyes will be 
opened in due time, perhaps in a 
somewhat startling manner. 
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When the thunders of acclamation, 
in the midst of which the Bishop of 
Orleans descended from the tribune, 
had subsided, the audience felt as if 
they had been swept up, by the hurri 
cane of his eloquence, to a heigl] 
from which it was difficult as well as 
unpleasant to descend on terra firma. 
His discourse was well styled in the 
Bulletin of the next morning, “ 
cours monument,’ and, in our own 
mind, it is like some of these chefs 
d@euvre of Raffaelle in the Louvre. 
whose excellence is more vividly ap 
preciated in the reminiscence than in 
the actual moment of viewing them. 

The remainder of the session was 
occupied by an interesting memoir on 
the state of Italy, by the Chevalie: 
Alberi of Florence, and an address 
on North American missions, by the 
Bishop of Vancouver. 

The great speech of the Friday 
session was that of Father Hyacinthe. 
It was preceded by a short though 
brilliant address from the eminent 
statesman M. Adrian Dechamps, and 
another short address from the 
Count de Falloux, who read a letter 
from M. de Montalembert, which will 
be published hereafter. 

Father Hyacinthe, dressed in the 
picturesque, impressive habit of the 
Carmelites, presented a striking con 
trast in appearance, as well as in the 
style of his eloquence, to the two 
great French orators who had pre 
ceded him. He is still in the full 
vigor of the prime of manhood, un 
touched by any token of decline ; on 
the contrary, hardly more than just 
arrived at the full efflorescence of 
physical and intellectual maturity. 
The poetic sentiment seems to pre 
dominate in him, with an exuberance 
of the tender and expansive emotions 
of the heart, the pleasing, radiant 
creations of the imagination, yet not 
without the power of descending to 
the deeper region of tragic sentiment, 
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or striking out more bold and sub- 
lime conceptions. His ordinary 
manner and expression are gentle 
and winning, his eye and counte- 
nance full of benevolence, his voice 
sweet, musical, somewhat feminine. 
When the spirit of oratorical inspi- 
ration carries him away, his counte- 
nance Changes to a more earnest, im- 
passioned expression, his gestures 
are rapid and vehement, his voice 
alternately sinks to a deep, low, or- 
gan-like tone, or rings out clearly 
like a trumpet, and the whole mind 
and body are roused into an action 
in which every cord and nerve has 
the tension of a ship’s cordage under 
full sail. After the discourse, which 
was two hours long, and held the au- 
dience in a breathless attention in- 
terrupted only by their applauses, the 
eloquent father was completely ex- 
hausted and obliged to return home 
to his lodgings at once for a period 
of perfect quiet and repose. Of the 
discourse, which was on the guestion 
ouvricre, we will not speak, leaving 
our readers to peruse it in the trans- 
lation which will be given in our 
pages hereafter. 

A short address was made by Mer. 
Rogers, Bishop of Chatham, N. S., 
thanking the Catholics of Europe for 
their charitable assistance to the mis- 
sions of America, and giving some 


naive details of the primitive manners , 


of the Acadians. Canon Rousseau 
then gave an analysis of the memoir 
presented by Father Hecker in a 
French translation for publication 
among the congressional documents, 
relating to the progress of the Catholic 
religion in the United States. Finally, 
M.!’Abbé Brouwers, a young priest of 
Amsterdam, succeeded in gaining the 
attention of the audience, already 
fatigued and impatient, to an address 
on the religious condition of Hol- 
land. This young priest exhibited 
proofs in his speech of possessing the 
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gift of sacred eloquence in no com- 
mon degree. Another thing about 
him that pleased every one was, that 
he gave a bright, cheerful picture of 
the state of things in his own coun- 
try. Everything was going on well, 
and promised to go on still better in 
the future—a circumstance quite cre- 
ditable to the contented disposition 
of the compatriots of our first set- 
tlers in New York. 

The closing service on Saturday 
morning was devoted to the reading of 
the reports of the sections and voting 
their conclusions. This work had 
been commenced at an extraordinary 
general session on Friday morning. 
The president gave a short conclud- 
ing discourse, and after some usual 
formalities the members of the con- 
gress repaired to the cathedral, where 
a sermon was preached by Father 
Hyacinthe, the Ze Deum was chant- 
ed, and the cardinal gave his bene- 
diction on the close of the congress. 
A general communion of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul had already 
been made on Friday morning in the 
church of Notre Dame d’Hanswyck. 
We may add here that a bulletin of 
the acts of the congress was published 
every morning, and also that there is 
an association called the Catholic 
Union, which is a sort of permanent 
standing committee of the congress 
during the intervals of its assem- 
blages. 

An elegant and recherché banquet, 
at which about three hundred gentle- 
men were present, concluded the Ca- 
tholic réunion at Malines in a very 
pleasant manner, and before nightfall 
we had bidden adieu to Malines and 
were on our way to Brussels, prepara- 
tory to a return to Paris, and thence 
to America. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to 
thank, in the name of the entire Ame- 
rican delegation, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines, and the other 
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distinguished gentlemen of Belgium 
who are the chief directors of the 
congress, especially the noble-hearted 
and amiable secretary, M. Ducpe- 
tiaux, for the hospitality and consi- 
deration so kindly extended by them 
during our stay at Malines ; and we 
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trust that it may be in our power at 
a future day to return this hospitality 
in an equally cordial manner to some 
of their number as guests of the 
Catholics of the United States of 
America. Vive la Belgique! Vive 
le Congres Catholique de Malines ! 
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THOSE who have not seen the glo- 
ry of the Emperor Napoleon, during 
the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, can 
never conceive what a pitch of pow- 
er one man may reach. 

When he passed through Cham- 
pagne, or Lorraine, or Alsace, people 
gathering the harvest or the vintage 
would leave everything to run and 
see him ; women, children, and old 
men would come a distance of eight 
or ten leagues to line his route, and 
cheer and cry, “ Vive ?Empereur! 
Vive [ Empereur !” One would think 
that he was a god, that mankind 
owed its life to him, and that, if he 
died, the world would crumble and 
be no more. A few old republicans 
might shake their heads and mutter 
over their wine that the emperor 
might yet fall, but they passed for 
fools. 

I was in my apprenticeship since 
1804, with an old watchmaker, Mel- 
chior Goulden, at Phalsbourg. As 
I seemed weak and was a little lame, 
my mother wished me to learn an 
easier trade than those of our vil- 
lagre, for at Dagsberg there were only 
wcod-cutters and charcoal-burners. 
Monsieur Goulden liked me very 
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much. We lived on the first story 
of a large house opposite the “ Red 
Ox” inn, and near the French 
gate. 

That was the place to see princes, 
ambassadors, and generals come and 
go, some on foot, and some in cai 
riages drawn by two or four horses; 
there they passed in embroidered 
uniforms, with waving plumes and 
decorations from every country under 
the sun. And in the highway wha 
couriers, what baggage-wagons, wha 
powder-trains, cannon, caissons, ca\ 
alry,and infantry did we see! Those 
were stirring times! 

In five or six years the innkeeper, 
George, had made a fortune. He 
had fields, orchards, houses, and 
money in abundance ; for all these 
people, coming from Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Russia, Poland, or elsewhere, 
cared little for a few handfuls of 
gold scattered upon their road ; they 
were all nobles who took a pride in 
showing their prodigality. 

From morning until night, and 
even during the night, the “ Red Ox” 
kept its tables in readiness. Through 
the long windows on the first story 
nothing was to be seen but great 
white table-cloths, glittering with sil- 
ver and covered with game, fish, and 
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other rare viands, around which the 
travellers sat side by side. In the 
yard behind, horses neighed, posti- 
lions shouted, maid-servants laughed, 
coaches rattled. 

Sometimes, too, people of the city 
stopped there, who in other times 
were known to gather sticks in the 
forest or work on the highway. But 
now they were commandants, colo- 
nels, generals, and had won their 
grades by fighting in every land on 
earth. 

Old Melchior, with his black silk 
cap pulled over his ears, his weak 
eyelids, his nose pinched between 
great horn spectacles, and his lips 
tightly pressed together, could not 
sometimes avoid putting his magni- 
fying-glass and punch upon the 
work-bench, and throwing a glance 
toward the inn, especially when the 
cracking of the whips of the posti- 
lions awoke the echoes of the ram- 
parts and announced a new arrival. 
Then he became all attention, and 
from time to time would exclaim: 

“Hold! It is the son of Jacob, 
the slater,” or of “the old scold, 
Mary Ann,” or of “the cooper, 
Franz Lépel! He has made his 
way in the world ; there he is, colo- 
nel and baron of the empire into the 
bargain. Why don’t he stop at the 
house of his father who lives yonder 
in the Rue des Capucins ?” 

But, when he saw them shaking 
hands right and left in the street 
with those who recognized them, his 
tone changed; he wiped his eyes 
with his great spotted handkerchief, 
and murmured : 

“How pleased poor old Annette 
will be! Good! good! He is not 
proud ; he is aman. God preserve 
him from cannon-balls !” 

Others passed as if ashamed to 
recognize their birthplace ; others 
went gayly to see their sisters or 
cousins, and everybody spoke of 
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them. One would imagine that all 
Phalsbourg wore their crosses and 
their epaulettes ; while the arrogant 
were despised even more than when 
they swept the roads. 

Nearly every month Ze Deums 
were chanted, and the cannon at the 
arsenal fired their salutes of twenty- 
one rounds for some new victory. 
During the week following every 
family was uneasy; poor mothers 
especially waited for letters, and the 
first that came all the city knew of ; 
the rumor spread like wildfire that 
such an one had received a letter 
from Jacques or Claude, and all ran to 
see if it spoke of their Joseph or their 
Jean-Baptiste. I do not speak of 
promotions or the official reports of 
deaths ; as for the first, every one 
knew that the killed must be re- 
placed; and as for the reports of 
deaths, parents awaited them weep- 
ing, for they did not come immediate- 
ly ; sometimes they never came, and 
the poor father and mother hoped on, 
saying, “ Perhaps our boy is a pri- 
soner. When they make peace, he 
will return. How many have re- 
turned whom we thought dead !” 

gut they never made peace. 
When one war was finished, another 
was begun. We always needed some- 
thing, either from Russia or from 
Spain, or some other country. The 
emperor was never satisfied. 

Often when regiments passed 
through the city, with their great-coats 
pulled back, their knapsacks on their 
backs, their great gaiters reaching to 
the knee, and muskets carried at will ; 
often when they passed covered with 
mud or white with dust, would Fa- 
ther Melchior, after gazing upon them, 
ask me dreamily : 

“ How many, Joseph, think you we 
have seen pass since 1804?” 

“T cannot say, Monsieur Goulden,” 
I would reply , “at least four or five 
hundred thousand.” 
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“Ves, at least !” he said, “ an:l how 
many have returned ?” 

Then I understood his meaning, 
and answered : “ Perhaps they return 
by Mayence or some other route. It 
cannot be possible otherwise !” 

But he only shook his head, and 
said: “Those whom you have not 
seen return are dead, as hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands more will 
die, if the good God does not take 
pity on us, for the emperor loves only 
war. He has already spilt more blood 
to give his brothers crowns than our 
Revolution cost to win the rights of 
man.” 

Then we set about our work again ; 
but the reflections of Monsieur Goul- 
den-gave me some terrible subjects 
for thought. 

It was true that I was a little lame 
in the left leg ; but how many others 
with defects of body had received 
their orders to march notwithstand- 
ing ! 

These ideas kept running through 
my head, and when I thought long 
over them, I grew very melancholy. 
They seemed terrible to me, not only 
because I had no love for war, but 
because I was going to marry Cath- 
arine of Quatre-Vents. We had been 
in some sort reared together. No- 
where could be found a girl so fresh 
and laughing. She was fair-haired, 
with eautiful blue eyes, rosy cheeks, 
and teeth white as milk. She was ap- 
proaching eighteen ; I was nineteen, 
and Aunt Margrédel seemed pleased 
to see me coming early every Sunday 
morning to breakfast and dine with 
them. 

It was I who took her to high Mass 
and vespers; and on holidays she 
never left my arm, and refused to 
dance with the other youths of the 
village. Everybody knew that we 
would some day be married ; but, if 
I should be so unfortunate as to be 
drawn in the conscription. there was 
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an end of matters. I wished that I 
xs a thousand times more lame ; for 
at the time of which I speak they had 
first taken the unmarried men, then 
the married men who had no chil- 
dren, then those with one child ; and 
I constantly asked myself, “ Are lame 
fellows of more consequence than fa- 
thers of families? Could they not 
put me in the cavalry?” The idea 
made me so unhappy that I already 
thought of fleeing. : 

But in 1812, at the beginning of the 
Russian war, my fearincreased. From 
February until the end of May, every 
day we saw pass regiments after regi- 
ments—dragoons, cuirassiers, carbi- 
neers, hussars, lancers of all colors. 
artillery, caissons, ambulances, wag- 
ons, provisions, rolling on for ever, 
like the waters of a river. All flow 
ed through the French gate, crossed 
the Place d’Armes, and streamed out 
at the German gate. 

Atlast,on the roth of May, in the year 
1812, in the early morning, the guns of 
the arsenal announced the coming of 
the master of all. I was yet sleeping 
when the first shot shook the little 
panes of my window till they rattled 
like a drum, and Monsieur Goulden, 
with a lighted candle, opened my 
door, saying, “ Rise up, he is here !” 

We opened the window. Through 
the night I saw a hundred dragoons, 
of whom many bore torches, entering 
at a gallop ; they shook the earth as 
they passed; their lights glanced 
along the house-fronts like dancing 
flames, and from every window we 
heard the shouts of “ Vive 7? Empe- 
reur [” 

I was gazing at the carriage, when 
a horse crashed against the post to 
which the butcher Klein was accus- 
tomed to fasten his cattle. The dra- 
goon was thrown to the pavement, 
his helmet rolled in the gutter, and 
a head leaned out of the carriage to 
see what had happened—a large head, 
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pale and fat, with a tuft of hair on the 
forehead : it was Napoleon ; he held 
his hand up as if about taking a pinch 
of snuff, and said a few words roughly. 
The officer galloping by the side of 
the coach bent down to reply ; and 
his master took his snuff and turned 
the corner, while the shouts redou- 
bled and the cannons roared louder 
than ever. 

This was all that I saw. 

The emperor did not stop at 
Phalsbourg, and, when he was or 
the road to Saverne, the guns fired 
their last shot, and silence reigned 
once more. The guards at the French 
gate raised the drawbridge, and the 
old watchmaker said : 

“You have seen him?” 

“T have, Monsieur Goulden.” 

“Well,” he continued, “that man 
holds all our lives in his hand ; he 
need but breathe upon us and we are 
gone. Letus bless Heaven that he is 
not evil-minded ; for if he were, the 
world would see again the horrors of 
the days of the barbarian kings and 
the Turks.” 

He seemed lost in thought, but in 
1 moment he added: 

“You can go to bed again. 
clock is striking three.” 

He returned to his room, and I to 
my bed. The deep silence without 
seemed strange after such a tumult, 
and until daybreak I never ceased 
dreaming of the emperor. I 
dreamed, too, of the dragoon, and 
wanted to know if he were killed. 
The next day we learned that he was 
carried to the hospital and would re- 
cover. 

From that day until the month of 
September they often sang the Ze 
Deum, and fired twenty-one guns for 
new victories. It was nearly always 
in the morning, and Monsieur Goul- 
den cried : 

“Eh, Joseph! Another battle won ! 
Fifty thousand men lost! Twenty-five 
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standards, a hundred guns won. All 
goes well, all goes well. It only re- 
mains now to order a new levy to re 
place the dead !” 

He pushed open my door, and I 
saw him bald, in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his neck bare, washing his face 
in the wash-bowl. 

“Do youthink, Monsieur Goulden,” 
I asked, in great trouble, “that they 
will take the lame ?” 

“No, no,” he said kindly ; “fear 
nothing, my child, you could not 
serve. We will fix that. Only work 
well, and never mind the rest.” 

He saw my anxiety, and it pained 
him. I never met a better man. 
Then he dressed himself to go to 
wind up the city -clocks—those of 
Monsieur the Commandant of the 
place, of Monsieur the Mayor, and 
other notable personages. I re- 
mainedathome. Monsieur Goulden 
did not return until afterthe Zz Deum. 
He took off his great brown coat, put 
his peruke back in its box, and 
again pulling his silk cap over his 
ears, said: 

“The army is at Wilna or at Smo- 
lensk, as I learn from Monsieur the 
Commandant. God grant that we 
may succeed this time and make 
peace, and the sooner the better, for 
war is a terrible thing.” 

I thought, too, that, if we had peace, 
so many men would not be needed, 
and that I could marry Catharine. 
Any one can imagine the wishes I 
formed for the emperor’s glory. 


II. 


Ir was on the r5th of September, 
1812, that the news came of the great 
victory of the Moskowa. Every one 
was full of joy, and all cried, “ Now 
we will have peace! now the war is 
ended !” 

Some discontented folks might say 
that China yet remained to be con 
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quered ; such mar-joys are always to 
be found. 

A week after, we learned that our 
forces were in Moscow, the largest 
and richest city in Russia, and then 
everybody figured to himself the 
booty we would capture, and the re- 
duction it would make in the taxes. 
But soon came the rumor that the 
Russians had set fire to their capital, 
and that it was necessary to retreat 
on Poland or to die of hunger. 
Nothing else was spoken of in the 
inns, the breweries, or the market ; 
no one could meet his neighbor with- 
out saying, “Well, well, things go 
badly ; the retreat has commenced.” 

People grew pale, and hundreds of 
peasants waited morning and night 
at the post-office, but no letters came 
now. I passedand repassed through 
the crowd without paying much at- 
tention to it, for I had seen so much 
of the same thing. And besides, I 
had a thought in my mind which 
gladdened my heart, and made every- 
thing seem rosy to me. 

You must know that for six months 
past I had wished to make Catharine 
a magnificent present for her fé/e day, 
which fell on the 18th of December. 
Among the watches which hung in 
Monsieur Goulden’s window was one 
little one, of the prettiest kind, with 
a silver case full of little circles, 
which made it shine like a star. 
Around the face, under the glass, 
was a thread of copper, and on 
the face were painted two lovers, 
the youth evidently declaring his 
love, and giving to his sweetheart a 
large bouquet of roses, while she 
modestly lowered her eyes and held 
opt her hand. 

The first time I saw the watch, I 
said to myself: “You will not let 
that escape ; that watch is for Catha- 
rine, and, although you must work 
every day till midnight for it, she 
mist have it.” Monsieur Goulden, 
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after seven in the evening, allowed me 
to work on my own account. He 
had old watches to clean and regu: 
late ; and, as this work was often very 
troublesome, old father Melchior paid 
me reasonably for it. But the little 
watch was thirty-five francs, and one 
can imagine how many hours at night 
I would have to work for it. I am 
sure that, if Monsieur Goulden knew 
that I wanted it, he would have given 
it me for a present, but I would not 
have let him take a farthing less for 
it; I would have regarded doing so 
something shameful. I kept saying, 
“You must earn it ; no one else must 
have any claim upon it.” Only for 
fear somebody else might take a fancy 
to buy it, I put it aside in a box, tell 
ing father Melchior that I knew a 
purchaser. 

Under these circumstances, ever 
one can readily understand how it 
was that all these stories of war went 
in at one ear and out at the cther 
with me. While I worked I ima 
gined Catharine’s joy, and for fiv 
months that was all I had before my 
eyes. I thought how pleased shi 
would look, and asked myself what 
she would say. Sometimes I ima- 
gined she would cry out, “O Jo 
seph! what are you thinking of? It 
is much too beautiful forme. Ni 
no; I cannot take so fine a watch 
from you!” Then I thought I would 
force it upon her ; I would slip it int 
her apron-pocket, saying, “Come, 
come, Catharine! Do you wish to 
give me pain?” I could see how she 
wanted it, and that she spoke so onl 
to seem to refuse it. Then I ima 
gined her blushing, with her hands 
raised, saying, “ Joseph, now I know 
indeed that you love me!” And she 
would embrace me with tears in her 
eyes. I felt very happy. Aunt Gri 
del approved of all. In a word, « 
thousand such scenes passed through 
my mind, and when I retired at 
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night I said: “ There is no one as 
happy as you, Joseph. See what a 
present you can make Catharine by 
your toil; and she surely is prepar- 
ing something for your /é/e, for she 
thinks only of you; you are both 
very happy, and, when you are mar- 
ried, all will go well.” 

While I was thus working on, think- 
ing only of happiness, the winter 
began, earlier than usual, toward the 
commencement of November. It 
did not begin with snow, but with 
dry, cold weather and strong frosts. 
In a few days all the leaves had fall- 
en and the earth was hard as ice and 
all covered with hoar-frost; tiles, 
pavement, and window-panes glittered 
with it. Fires had to be made to 
keep the cold out, and, when the doors 
were opened. for a moment, the heat 
seemed to disappear at once. The 
wood crackled in the stoves and 
burnt away like straw in the fierce 
draught of the chimneys. 

Every morning I hastened to wash 
the panes of the shop-window with 
warm water, and I scarcely closed it 
when a frosty sheen covered it. 
Without, people ran puffing with 
their coat-collars over their ears and 
their hands in their pockets. No 
one stood still, and, when doors 
opened, they soon closed. 

I don’t know what became of the 
sparrows, whether they were dead or 
living, but not one twittered in the 
chimneys, and, save the reveille and 
retreat sounded in the barracks, no 
sound broke the silence. 

Often when the fire crackled mer- 
rily did Monsieur Goulden stop his 
work, and, gazing on the frost-covered 
panes, exclaim : 

“Our poor soldiers ! our poor sol- 
diers !” 

He said this so mournfully that I 
felt a choking in my throat as I re- 
plied : 

“ But, Monsieur Goulden, they 
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ought now to be in Poland in good 
barracks ; for to suppose that human 
beings could endure a cold like this, 
it is impossible.” 

“Such a cold as this,” he said ; 
“ves, here it is cold, very cold, from 
the winds from the mountains ; but 
what is this frost to that of the 
north, of Russia and of Poland? 
God grant that they started early 
enough. My God! my God! the 
leaders of men have a heavy weight 
to bear.” 

After the frosts so much snow fell 
that the couriers were stopped on 
the road toward Quatre-Vents. I 
feared that I could not go to see 
Catharine on her féte day ; but two 
companies of infantry set out with 
pickaxes, and dug through the frozen 
snow a way for carriages, and that 
road remained open until the com- 
mencement of the month of April, 
1813. 

Nevertheless, Catharine’s fé¢e ap- 
proached day by day, and my happi- 
ness increased in proportion. I had 
already the thirty-five francs, but I 
did not-know how to tell Monsieur 
Goulden that I wished to buy the 
watch ; I wanted to keep the whole 
matter secret; and it annoyed me 
greatly to talk about it. 

At length, on the eve of the event- 
ful day, between six and seven in the 
evening, while we were working in 
silence, the lamp between us, sud- 
denly I took my resolution, and said : 

“You know, Monsieur Goulden, 
that I spoke to you of a purchaser 
for the little silver watch.” 

“Yes, Joseph,” said he, without 
raising his head, “but he has not 
come yet.” ; 

“Tt is I who am the purchaser, 
Monsieur Goulden.” 

Then he looked up in astonish- 
ment. I took out the thirty-five 
francs and laid them on the work 
bench. He stared at me. 
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“ But,” he said, “it is not such a 
watch as that you want, Joseph ; you 
want one that will fill your pocket 
and mark the seconds. Those little 
watches are only for women.” 

I knew not what to say. 

Monsieur Goulden, after meditat- 
ing a few moments, began to smile. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; “good! 
good! Iunderstand now ; to-morrow 
is Catharine’s féte. Now I know 
why you worked day and _ nighi. 
Hold! take back this money ; I do 
not want it.” 

I was all confusion. 

“ Monsieur Goulden, I thank you,” 
I replied ; “ but this watch is for Ca- 
tharine, and I wish to have earned 
it. You will pain me if you refuse 
the money ; I would as lief not take 
the watch.” 

He said nothing more, but took 
the thirty-five francs ; then he open- 
ed his drawer, and chose a pretty 
steel chain, with two little keys of 
silver-gilt, which he fastened to the 
watch. Then he put all together in 
a box with a rose-colored favor. He 
did all this slowly, as if affected ; then 
he gave me the box. 

“Tt is a pretty present, Joseph,” 
said he. “Catharine ought to deem 
herself happy in having such a lover 


as you. She is a good girl. Now 
we can take our supper. Set the 
table.” 


The table was arranged, and then 
Monsieur Goulden took from a closet 
a bottle of his Metz wine, which he 
kept for great occasions, and we sup- 
ped like old friends rather than as 
master and apprentice ; all the even- 
ing he never stopped speaking of the 
merry days of his youth ; telling me 
how he once had a sweetheart, but 
that, in 1792, he left home in the Zvée 
en masse at the time of the Prussian 
invasion, and that on his return to 
Fénétrange, he found her married— 
a very natural thing, since he had 
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never mustered courage enough to 
declare his love. However, this did 
not prevent his remaining faithful to 
the tender remembrance, and when 
he spoke of it he seemed sad indeed. 
I recounted all this in imagination to 
Catharine, and it was not until the 
stroke of ten, at the passage of the 
rounds, which relieved the sentries 
on post every twenty minutes on 
account of the great cold, that we 
put two good logs in the fire, and at 
length went to bed. 


Ill. 


THE next day, the 18th of Decem- 
ber, I arose about six in the morn- 
ing. It was terribly cold ; my little 
window was covered with a sheet of 
frost. 

I had taken care the night before 
to lay out on the back of a chair my 
sky-blue coat, my trousers, my goat- 
skin vest, and my fine black silk 
cravat. Everything was ready; my 
well-polished shoes lay at the foot 
of the bed ; I had only to dress my 
self; but the cold I felt upon my 
face, the sight of those window-panes, 
and the deep silence without made 
me shiver in advance. If it were 
not Catharine’s féte, I would have 
remained in bed until midday ; but 
suddenly that recollection made me 
rush to the great delf stove, where 
some embers of the preceding night 
almost always remained among the 
cinders. I found two or three, and 
hastened to collect and put them un- 
der some split wood and two large 
logs, after which I ran back to my 
bed. 

Monsieur Goulden, under the huge 
curtains, with the coverings pulled up 
to his nose and his cotton night-cap 
over his eyes, woke up, and cried out: 

“Joseph, we have not had such 
cold for forty years. I never felt it 
so. What a winter we shall have!” 
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I did not answer, but looked out 
to see if the fire was lighting ; the 
embers burnt well ; I heard the chim- 
ney draw, and at once all blazed up. 
The sound of the flames was merry 
enough, but it required a good half- 
hour to feel the air any warmer. 

At last I arose and dressed my- 
self. Monsieur Goulden kept on 
chatting, but I thought only of Ca- 
tharine, and when at length, toward 
eight o’clock, I started out, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Joseph, what are you thinking of? 
Are you going to Quatre-Vents in 
that little coat? You would be dead 
before you accomplished half the 
journey. Go into my closet, and 
take my great cloak, and the mit- 
and the double-soled 
lined with flannel.” 

I was so smart in my fine clothes 
that I reflected whether it would be 
better to follow his advice, and he, 
seeing my hesitation, said : 

“Listen ! a man was found frozen 
yesterday on the way to Wecham. 
Doctor Steinbrenner said that he 
sounded like a piece of dry wood 
when they tapped him. He was a 
soldier, and had left the village be- 
tween six and seven o’clock, and at 
eight they found him; so that the 
frost did not take long to do its 
work. If you want your nose and 
ears frozen, you have only to go 
out as you are.” 

I knew, then, that he was right ; 
so I put on the thick shoes, and 
passed the cord of the mittens over 
my shoulders, and put the cloak 
over all. Thus accoutred, I sal- 
lied forth, after thanking Monsieur 
Goulden, who warned me not to 
stay too late, for the cold increased 
toward night, and great numbers 
of wolves were crossing the Rhine 
on the ice. 

I had not gone as far as the church 
when I turned up the fox-skin collar 
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of the cloak to shield my ears. The 
cold was so keen that it seemed as 
though the air were filled with nee- 
dles, and one’s body shrank involun- 
tarily from head to foot. 

Under the German gate, I saw the 
soldier on guard, in his great gray 
mantle, standing back in his box like 
a saint in his niche; he had his sleeve 
wrapped about his musket where he 
held it, to keep his fingers from the 
iron, and two long icicles hung from 
his mustaches. No one was on the 
bridge, but, a little further on, I saw 
three carts in the middle of the road 
with their canvas-tops all covered 
with frost ; they were unharnessed 
and abandoned. Everything in the 
distance seemed dead; ali living 
things had hidden themselves from 
the cold; and I could hear nothing 
but the snow crunching under my 
feet. On each side were walls of ice, 
as I ran along the trench the soldiers 
had dug in the snow ; in some places 
swept by the wind, I could see the 
oak forest and the bluish mountain, 
both seeming much nearer than they 
were, on account of the clearness of 
the air. Not a dog barked in a 
farm-yard ; it was even too cold for 
that. 

But the thought of Catharine warm- 
ed my heart, and soon I descried 
the first houses of Quatre-Vents. The 
chimneys and the thatched roofs, to 
the right and left of the road, were 
scarcely higher than the mountains 
of snow, and the villagers had dug 
trenches along the walls, so that they 
could pass to each other’s houses. 
But that day every family kept around 
its hearth, and the little round win- 
dow-panes seemed painted red, from 
the great fires burning within. Be- 
fore each door was a truss of straw 
to keep the cold from entering be- 
neath it. 

At the fifth door to the’right I 
stopped to take off my mittens; ther 
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I opened and closed it very quickly. 
I was at the house of Grédel Bauer, 
the widow of Matthias Bauer and 
Catharine’s mother. 

As I entered, and while Aunt Gré- 
del, astonished at my fox-skin collar, 
was yet turning her gray head, Catha- 
rine, in her Sunday dress—a pretty 
striped petticoat, a kerchief with long 
fringe folded across her bosom, a red 
apron fastened around her slender 
waist, a pretty cap of blue silk with 
black velvet bands setting off her 
rosy and white face, soft eyes, and 
slightly retroussé nose—Catharine, I 
say, exclaimed : 

“Tt is Joseph!” 

And she ran to greet me, saying: 

“T knew the cold would not keep 
you from coming.” 

I was so happy that I could not 
speak. I took off my cloak, which I 
hung upon a nail on the wall, with my 
mittens ; I took off Monsieur Goul- 
den’s great shoes, and felt myself pale 
with joy. 

I would have said something 
agreeable, but could not ; suddenly I 
exclaimed : 

“See _ here, 
something for your fée.” 

She ran to the table. Aunt Gré- 
del also came to see the present. Ca- 
tharine untied the cord and opened 
the box. I was behind them, my 
heart bounding—I feared that the 
watch was not pretty enough. But 
in an instant, Catharine, clasping her 
hands, said in a low voice : 

“How beautiful! It is a watch!” 

“Ves,” said Aunt Grédel; “it is 
beautiful ; I never saw so fine a one. 
One would think it was silver.” 

“ But it zs silver,” returned Catha- 
rine, turning toward me inquiringly. 

Then I said: 

“Do you think, Aunt Grédel, that 
I would be capable of giving a gilt 
watch to one whom] love better than 
my own life? If I could do such a 
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thing, I would despise myself more 
than the dirt of my shoes.” 

Aunt Grédel asked : 

“ But what is this painted upon the 
face ?” 

“That painting, Aunt Grédel.” 
said I, “represents two lovers who 
love each other more than they can 
tell: Joseph Bertha and Catharine 
Bauer ; Joseph is offering a bouquet 
of roses to his sweetheart, who js 
stretching out her hand to take 
them.” 

When Aunt Grédel had sufficiently 
admired the watch, she said: 

“Come until I kiss you, Joseph. 
I see very well that you must have 
economized very much and worked 
hard for this watch, and I think it js 
very pretty, and that you are a good 
workman, and will do us 
credit.” 

From then until midday we were 
happy as birds. Aunt Grédel bu 
tled about to prepare a large pancake 
with dried prunes, and wine, and cin 
namon and other good things in i 
but we paid no attention to her, and 
it was only when she put on her red 
jacket and black sabots, and called, 
“Come, my children ; to table!” that 
we saw the fine table-cloth, the gr 
porringer, the pitcher of wine, an 
the large round, golden pancake on a 
plate in the middle. 
joiced us not a little, and Catharii 
said: 

“Sit there, Joseph, opposite the 
window, that I may look at you. B 
you must fix my watch, for I do not 
know where to put it.” 

I passed the chain around her 
neck, and then, seating ourselves, we 
ate gayly. Without, not asound was 
heard ; within the fire crackled mer 
rily upon the hearth. It was very 
pleasant in the large kitchen, and the 
gray cat, a little wild, gazed at us 
through the balusters of the stairs 
without daring to come down. 
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Catharine, after dinner, sang Der 
licbe Gott. She had a sweet, clear 
voice, and it seemed to float to 
heaven. I sang low, merely to sus- 
tain her. Aunt Grédel, who could 
never rest doing nothing, began 
spinning ; the hum of her wheel filled 
up the silences, and we all felt happy. 
When one air was ended, we began 
wnother. At three o’clock, Aunt 
Grédel served up the pancake, and 
as we ate it, laughing, she would ex- 
claim : 

“Come, come, now, you are child- 
ren in reality.” 

She pretended to be angry, but we 
could see in her eyes that she was 
happv from the bottom of her heart. 
This 1 isted until four o’clock, when 

ight began to come on apace; the 

irkness seemed to enter by the little 
windows, and, knowing that we must 
soon part, we sat sadly around the 
hearth on which the red flames were 
jancing. I would almost have given 
my life to remain longer. Another 
half hour passed, when Aunt Grédel 


It is time for 
the moon does not rise 
till after midnight, and it will soon be 
dark as a kiln outside, and an acci- 
dent happens so easily in these great 
frosts. 

These words seemed to fall like a 
bolt of ice, and I felt Catharine’s 
clasp tighten on my hand. But Aunt 
Grédel was right. 

“Come,” said she, rising and tak- 
ing down the cloak from the wall ; 
“you will come again Sunday.” 

[ had to put on the heavy shoes, 
the mittens, and the cloak of Mon- 
Goulden, and would have 
wished that I were a hundred years 
doing so, but, unfortunately, Aunt 
Grédel assisted me. When I had the 
great collar drawn up to my ears, 
she said: 


“ Now, Joseph, you must go !” 
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Catharine remained silent. 1 
opened the door, and the terrible 
cold, entering, admonished me not to 
wait. 

“ Hasten, Joseph,” said my aunt. 

“ Good-night, Joseph, good-night !” 
cried Catharine, * and. do not forget 
to come Sunday.” 

I turned around to wave my hand ; 
then I ran on without raising my 
head, for the cold was so intense that 
it brought tears to my eyes even be- 
hind the great collar. 

[ ran on thus some twenty minutes, 
scarcely daring to breathe, when a 
drunken voice called out: 

“Who goes there ?” 

I looked through the dim night, 
and saw, fifty paces before me, Pin- 
acle, the pedler, with his huge bas- 
ket, his otter-skin cap, woollen gloves, 
and iron-pointed staff. The lantern, 
hanging from the strap of his basket 
lit up his debauched face, his chin 
bristling with yellow beard, and his 
great nose shaped like an extinguish- 
er. He glared with his little eyes 
like a wolf, and repeated, “‘ Who goes 
there ?” 

This Pinacle was the greatest 
rogue in the country. He had, the 
year before, a difficulty with Mon- 
sieur Goulden, who demanded of him 
the price of a watch which he under- 
took to deliver to Monsieur Anstett, 
the curate of Homert, and the money 
for which he put into his pocket, say- 
ing he had paid it to me. But, al- 
though the villain made oath before 
the justice of the peace, Monsieur 
Goulden knew the contrary, for on 
the day in question neither he nor I 
had left the house. Besides, Pinacle 
wanted to dance with Catharine at a 
festival at Quatre-Vents, and she re- 
fused because she knew the story of 
the watch, and was, besides, unwilling 
to leave me. 

The sight, then, of this rogue with 
his iron-shod stick in the middle of 
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the road did not tend to rejoice my 
heart. Happily a little path which 
wound around the cemetery was at 
my left, and, without replying, I 
dashed through it, although the snow 
reached my waist. 

Then he, guessing who I was, cried 
furiously : 

“ Aha! it is the little lame fellow! 
Halt! halt! I want to bid you good- 
evening. You came from Catharine’s, 
you watch-stealer.” 

But I sprang like a hare through 
the heaps of snow; he at first tried 
to follow me, but his pack hindered 
him, and, when I gained the ground 
again, he put his hands around his 
mouth, and shrieked : 

“ Never mind, cripple, never mind ! 
Your reckoning is coming all the 
same; the conscription is coming— 
the grand conscription of the one- 
eyed, the lame, and the hunch-backed. 
You will have to go, and you will 
find a place under ground like the 
others.” 

He continued his way, laughing 
like the sot he was, and I, scarcely 
able to breathe, kept on, thanking 
Heaven that the little alley was so 
near me ; for Pinacle, who was known 
always to draw his knife in a fight, 
might have done me an ill turn. 

In spite of my exertion, my feet, 
even in the thick shoes, were in- 
tensely cold, and I again began run- 
ning. ‘ 

That night the water froze in the 
cisterns of Phalsbourg and the wines 
in the cellars—things that had not 
happened before for sixty years. 

On the bridge and under the Ger- 
man gate the silence seemed yet 
deeper than in the morning, and the 
night made it seem terrible. A few 
stars shone between the masses of 
white cloud that hung over the city. 
All along the street I met not a soul, 
and when I reached home, after shut- 
ting the door of our lower passage, it 
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seemed warm to me, although the 
little stream that ran from the yard 
along the wall was frozen. I stopped 
a moment to take breath ; then [ as. 
cended in the dark, my hand on the 
baluster. 

When I opened the door of my 
room, the cheerful warmth of the 
stove was grateful indeed. Mon 
sieur Goulden was seated in his arm- 
chair before the fire, his cap of black 
silk pulled over his ears, and his 
hands resting upon his knees. 

“Ts that you, Joseph?” he asked 
without turning round. 

“Tt is,” I answered. “ How plea 
sant it is here, and how cold out of 
doors! We never had such a win- 
ter.” 

“No,” said he gravely. 
winter that will 
bered.” 

I went into the closet and hung 
the cloak and mittens in their places, 
and was about relating my adventure 
with Pinacle, when he resumed : 

“You had a pleasant day of it, 
Joseph.” 

“T have had, indeed. Aunt Gré- 
del and Catharine wished me to make 
you their compliments.” 

“Very good, very good,” said he ; 
“the young are right to amuse them- 
selves, for when we grow old, and 
suffer, and see so much of injustice, 
selfishness, and misfortune, every- 
thing is spoiled in advance.” 

He spoke as if talking to himself, 
gazing at the fire. I had never seen 
him so sad, and I asked: 

“Are you not well, 
Goulden ?” 

But he, without 
mured : 

“Yes, yes; this is to be a great 
military nation ; this is glory!” 

He shook his head and bent over 
gloomily, his heavy gray brows con: 
tracted in a frown. 

I knew not what to think of all 


tt is a 
long be remem 


Monsieur 


replying, mur- 
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this, when, raising his head again, he 


sald: 
“ At this moment, Joseph, there are 
r hundred thousand families weep- 
France; the grand army has 
Russia ; 
men whom 
saw passing 


in the snows of 
stout young 
months we 

buried beneath them, 
Oh! 


ites are 
[he news came this afternoon. 
it is horrible! horrible!” 

I was silent. Now I saw clearly 
that we must have another conscrip- 
tion, as after all campaigns, and this 
time the lame would most probably 
be called. I grew pale, and Pinacle’s 
prophecy made my hair stand on end. 

“Go to bed, Joseph; rest easy,” 
said Monsieur Goulden. “I am not 
sleepy ; I will stay here; all this up- 
sets me. Did you remark anything 
n the city! 

“No, Monsieur Goulden.” 

I went to my room and to bed. 
For a long time I could not close my 
eyes, thinking of the conscription, of 
Catharine, and of so many thousands 
of men buried in the snow, and then 
I plotted flight to Switzerland. 

About three o’clock Monsieur Goul- 
den retired, and a few minutes after, 
through God’s grace, I fell asleep. 


IV. 


WuEN [ arose in the morning, about 
seven, I went to Monsieur Goulden’s 
room to begin work ; but he was still 
in bed, looking weary and sick. 

“Joseph,” said he, “I am not well. 
This horrible news has made me sick, 
and I have not slept at all. I will 
get up by and by. But this is the 
day to regulate the city clocks ; I can- 
not go; for to see so many good peo- 
ple—people I have known for thirty 
years—in misery, would killme. _ Lis- 
ten, Joseph; take those keys hanging 
behind the door, and go. I will try 
to sleep a little. If I could sleep 
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an hour or two, it would do me 
ood.” 

“Very well, Monsieur Goulden,” I 
replied ; “I will go at once.” 

After putting more wood in the 
stove, I took the cloak and mittens, 
drew Monsieur Goulden’s bed-cur- 
tains, and went out, the bunch of keys 
in my pocket. The illness of Father 
Melchior grieved me very much for 
a while, but a thought came to console 
me, and I said to myself: “ You can 
climb up the city clock-tower, and see 
the house of Catharine and Aunt 
Grédel.” Thinking thus, I arrived at 
the house of Brainstein, the bell-ring 
er, who lived at the corner of the lit- 
tle court, in an old, tumble-down bar- 
rack. His two sons were weavers, and 
in their old home the noise of the loom 
and the whistle of the shuttle was heard 
from morning till night. The grand- 
mother, old and blind, slept in an arm- 
chair, on the back of which perched 
a magpie. Father Brainstein, when 
he did not have to ring the bells for 
a christening, a funeral, or a marriage, 
kept reading his almanac behind 
the small round panes of his win- 
dow. 

The old man, when he saw me, rose 
up, saying: 

“Tt is you, Monsieur Joseph.” 

“Yes, Father Brainstein ; I come 
in place of Monsieur Goulden, who is 
not well.” 

“Very well ; it is all the same.” 

He took up his staff and put on his 
woollen cap, driving away the cat that 
was sleeping upon it; then he took 
the great key of the steeple from a 
drawer, and we went out together, I 
glad to find myself again in the open 
air, despite the cold ; for their misera- 
ble room was gray with vapor, and as 
hard to breathe in as a kettle; I 
could never understand how people 
could live in such a way. 

At last we gained the street, and 
Father Brainstein said : 


o 
> 
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“You have heard of the great Rus- 
sian disaster, Monsieur Joseph ?” 

“Ves, Father Brainstein ; it is fear- 
ful !” 

“Ah!” said he, “there will be 
many a Mass said in the churches ; 
every one will weep and pray for their 
children, the more that they are dead 
in a heathen land.” 

We crossed the court, and in front 
of the tower-hall, opposite the guard- 
house, many peasants and city people 
were already standing, reading a pla- 
card. We went up the steps and en- 
tered the church, where more than 
twenty women, young and old, were 
kneeling on the pavement, in spite 
of the terrible cold. 

“Ts it not as I said?” said Brain- 
stein. “ They are coming already to 
pray, and half of them have been here 
since five o’clock.” 

He opened the little door of the 
steeple leading to the organ, and we 
began climbing upin the dark. Once 
in the organ-loft, we turned to the left 
of the bellows, and went up to the 
bells. 

I was glad to see the blue sky and 
breathe the free air again, for the bad 
odor of the bats which inhabited the 
tower almost suffocated me, But how 
terrible the cold was in that cage, open 
to every wind, and how dazzlingly the 
snow shone over twenty leagues of 
country! All the little city of Phals- 
bourg, with its six bastions, three 
demilunes, two advanced works; its 
barracks, magazines, bridges, g/acis, 
ramparts; its great parade-ground, 
and little, well-aligned houses, were 
beneath me, as if drawn on white pa- 
per. I was not yet accustomed to 
the height, and I held fast on the 
middle of the platform for fear I 
might jump off, for I had read of peo- 
ple having their heads turned by great 
heights. I did not dare go to the 
clock, and, if Brainstein had not set 
me the example, I would have remain- 
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ed there, pressed against the beam 
from which the bells hung; but he 
said: 

“Come, Monsieur Joseph, and see 
if it is right.” 

Then I took out Monsieur Goul- 
den’s large watch which marked sec- 
onds, and I saw that the clock was 
considerably slow. Brainstein help- 
ed me to wind it up, and we regulat- 
ed it. 

“The clock is always slow in win- 
ter,” said he, “because of the iron 
working.” 

After becoming somewhat accus- 
tomed to the elevation, I began to 
look around. There were the oak- 
wood barracks, the upper barracks, 
Bigelberg, and lastly, opposite me, 
Quatre-Vents, and the house of Aunt 
Grédel, from the chimney of which a 
thread of blue smoke rose toward 
the sky. And I saw the kitchen, and 
imagined Catharine, in sabots and 
woollen skirt, spinning at the corner 
of the hearth and thinking of me. | 
no longer felt the cold ; I could not 
take my eyes from their cottage. 

Father Brainstein, who did not 
know what I was looking at, said: 
“Yes, yes, Monsieur Joseph ; now 
all the roads are covered with peo- 
ple in spite of the snow. The news 
has already spread, and every one 
wants to know the extent of his loss.” 

He was right ; every road and path 
was covered with people coming to 
the city ; and, looking in the court, I 
saw the crowd increasing every mo- 
ment before the guard-house, and the 
mairie, and the post-office. A deep 
horror arose from the mass. 

At length, after a last, long look at 
Catharine’s house, I had to descend, 
and we went down the dark, wind- 
ing stairs, as if descending into a well. 
Once in the organ-loft, we saw that 
the crowd had greatly increased in 
the church ; all the mothers, the sis- 
ters, the old grandmothers, the rich, 
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and the poor, were kneeling on the 
benches in the midst of the deepest 
silence ; they prayed for the absent, 
offering all only to see them once 
again. 

“At first I did not realize all this ; 
but suddenly the thought that, if I had 
cone the year before, Catharine would 
be there praying and asking me of 
God, fell like a bolt on my heart, and 
[ felt all my body tremble. 

“Let us go! let us go !” I exclaim- 
ed, “this is terrible.” 

“ What is?” he asked. 

“War.” 

We descended the stairs under the 
sreat gate, and I went across the 
court to the house of Monsieur the 
Commandant Meunier, while Brain- 
stein took the way to his house. 

At the corner of the Hotel de Ville, 
I saw a sight which I shall remember 

| my life. There, around a placard, 

more than five hundred people, 
men and women crowded against 
each other, all pale and with necks 
uitstretched, gazing at it as at some 
horrible apparition. They could not 
read it, and from time to time one 
would say in German or Fren¢h : 

“ But they are not all dead! Some 
vill return.” 

Others cried out : 

“Let us see it! let us get near it.” 

A poor old woman in the rear 
lifted up her arms, and cried : 

“Christopher! my poor Christo- 
pher !” 

Others, angry at her clamor, called 
out to silence her. 

Behind, the crowd continued to 
pour through the German gate. 

At length, Harmautier, the sergent- 
de-ville, came out of the guard-house, 
and stood at the top of the steps, with 
another placard like the first ; a few 
soldiers followed him. Then a rush 
was made toward him, but the sol- 
diers kept off the crowd, and old 
Harmautier began to read the pla- 


card, which he called the twenty- 
ninth bulletin, and in which the em- 
peror informed them that during the 
retreat the horses perished every night 
by thousands. He said nothing of 
the men! 

The sergent-de-ville read slowly ; 
not a breath was heard in the crowd ; 
even the old woman, who did not un- 
derstand French, listened like the 
others. The buzz of a fly could have 
been heard. But when he came to 
this passage, “ Our cavalry was dis- 
mounted to such an extent that we 
were forced to collect the officers who 
yet owned horses to form four com- 
panies of one hundred and fifty men 
each. Generals rated as captains, 
and colonels as_ under-officers”— 
when he read this passage, which 
told more of the misery of the grand 
army than all the rest, cries and 
groans arose on all sides ; two or 
three women fell and were carried 
away. 

It is true that the bulletin added, 
“ The health of his majesty was never 
better,” and that was a great conso- 
lation. Unfortunately it could not 
restore life to three hundred thou- 
sand men buried in the snow ; and 
so the people went away very sad. 
Others came by dozens who had not 
heard the news read, and from time 
to time Harmautier came out to read 
the bulletin. 

This lasted until night ; still the 
same scene over again. 

I ran from the place ; I wanted to 
know nothing about it. 

I went to Monsieur the Command- 
ant’s. Entering a parlor, I saw him 
at breakfast. He was -an old man,’ 
but hale, with a red face and good 
appetite. 

“ Ah! it is you!” said he, “ Mon- 
sieur Goulden is not coming, then ?” 

“ No, Monsieur the Commandant, 
the bad news has made him ill.” 

“Ah! I understand,” he said,» 
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emptying his glass, “ yes, it is unfor- 
_tunate.” 

And while I was regulating the 
clock, he added : 

“ Bah! tell Monsieur Goulden that 
we will have our revenge. We can- 
not always have the upper hand. For 
fifteen years we have kept the drums 
beating over them, and it is only right 
to let them have this little morsel of 
consolation. And then our honor is 
safe ; we were not beaten fighting ; 
without the cold and the snow, those 
poor Cossacks would have had a hard 
time of it. But patience ; the skel- 
etons of our regiments will soon be 
filled, and then let them beware ” 

I wound up the clock ; he rose and 
came to look at it, for he was a great 
amateur in clock-making. He pinch- 
ed my ear in a merry mood ; and 
then, as I was going away, he cried as 
he buttoned up his overcoat, which 
he had opened before beginning 
breakfast : 

“Tell Father Goulden to rest easy, 
the dance will begin again in the 
spring ; the Kalmucks will not always 
have winter fighting for them. Tell 
him that.” 

“Ves, Monsieur the Commandant,” 
I answered, shutting the door. 

His burly figure and air of good 
humor comforted me alittle ; but in 
all the other houses I went to, at the 
Horwiches, the Frantz-Tonis, the 
Durlachs, everywhere I heard only 
lamentations. The women especially 
were in misery ; the men said nothing, 
but walked about with heads hanging 
down, and without even looking to 
see what I was doing. 

Toward ten o’clock there only re- 
mained two persons for me to see: 
Monsieur de la Vablerie-Chamber- 
lin, one of the ancient nobility, who 
lived at the end of the main street, 
with Madame Chamberlin-d’Ecof 
and Mademoiselle Jeanne, their 
daughter. They were émigrés, and had 
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returned about three or four years be. 
fore. They saw no one in the City 
and only three or four old priests i 
the environs. Monsieur de la V4 
blerie-Chamberlin loved only _ the 
chase. He had six dogs at the 
end of the yard, and a two-horse car 
riage ; Father Robert, of the Rue 
des Capucins, served them as coach 
man, groom, footman, and huntsman. 
Monsieur de la Vablerie-Chamberlin 
always wore a hunting vest, a leathern 
cap,and boots and spurs. | the 
town called him the hunter, but they 
said nothing of Madame nor of 
Mademoiselle de Chamberlin. 

I was very sad when I pushed 
open the heavy door, which close 
with a pulley whose creaking echoed 
through the vestibule. What wa 
then my surprise to hear, inthe midst 
of general mourning, the tones of a 


>? 


song and harpsichord ! Monsi 
la Vablerie was singing, and Made- 


moiselle Jeanne accompanying him. 
I knew not, in those days, that 
the misfortune of one was often the 
joy of others, and I said to myself, 
with my hand on the latch: “ They 
have not heard the news from Russia.” 

But while I stood thus, the door 
of the kitchen opened, and Made- 
moiselle Louise, their servant, putting 
out her head, asked: 

“Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, Mademoiselle Louise.” 

“ Ah! itis you, Monsieur Joseph. 
Come this way.” 

They had their clock in a large 
parlor which they rarely entered ; 
the high windows, with blinds, re 
mained closed ; but there was light 
enough for what I had to do. | 
passed then through the kitchen and 
regulated the antique clock, which 
was a magnificent piece of work of 
white marble. Mademoiselle Louise 
looked on. 

“You have company, Mademoiselle 
Louise ?” I asked. 
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“ No, but monsieur ordered me to 
let no one in.” 

“You are very cheerful here.” 

“ Ah! yes,” she said; “and it is 
for the first time in years ; I don’t 
know what is the matter.” 

My work done, I left the house, 
meditating on these occurrences, 
which seemed to me strange. The 
idea never entered my mind that they 
were rejoicing at our defeat. 

Then I turned the corner of the 
street to go to Father Féral’s, who 
was called the “ Standard-Bearer,” 
because, at the age of forty-five, he, 
a blacksmith, and for many years the 
father of a family, had carried the 
colors of the volunteers of Phals- 
bourg in ’92, and only returned after 
the Zurich campaign. He had his 
three sons in the army of Russia, 
Jean, Louis, and George Feéral. 
George was commandant of dragoons ; 
the two others, officers of infantry. 

I imagined the grief of Father 
Féral while I was going, but it was 
nothing to what I saw when I en- 
tered his room. The poor old man, 
blind and bald, was sitting in an arm- 
chair behind the stove, his head 
bowed upon his breast, and his sight- 
less eyes open, and staring as if he 
saw his three sons stretched at. his 
feet. He did mot speak, but great 
drops of sweat rolled- down his fore- 
head on his long, thin cheeks, while 
his face was pale as that of a corpse. 
Four or five of his old comrades of 
the times of the republic—Father 
Demarets, Father Nivoi, old Paradis, 
and tall old Froissard—had ‘come to 
console him. They sat around him 
in silence, smoking their pipes, and 
looking as if they themselves needed 
comfort. 

From time to time one or the 
other would say : 

“Come, come, Féral! are we no 
longer veterans of the army of the 
Sambre and Meuse ?” 


Or, 

“ Courage, Standard-Bearer! cou 
rage! Did we not carry the battery 
at Fleuries ?” 

3ut he did not reply ; every minute 
he sighed, and the old frierids made 
signs to each other, shaking their 
heads, as if to say: 

“This looks bad.” 

I hastened to regulate the clock 
and depart, for to see the poor old 
man in such a plight made my heart 
bleed. 

When I arrived at home, I found 
Monsieur Goulden at his work-bench. 

“You are returned, Joseph,” said 
he. “ Well?” 

“Well, Monsieur Goulden, you 
had reason to stay away ; it is terri- 
ble.” 

And I told him all in detail. 

He arose. I set the table, and, 
whilst we were dining in silence, the 
bells of the steeples began to ring. 

“Some one is dead in the city,” 
said Monsieur Goulden. 

“Indeed ? I did not hear of it.” 

Ten minutes after, the Rabbi Rose 
came in to have a glass put imhis 
watch. 

“Who is dead ?” asked Monsieur 
Goulden. 

“ Poor old Standard-Bearer.” 

“What! Father Féral ?” 

“Yes, near an hour ago. Father 
Demarets and several others tried to 
comfort him; at last, he asked them 
to read to him the last letter of his son 
George, the commandant of dragoons, 
in which he says that next spring he 
hoped to embrace his father with a 
colonel’s epaulettes. As the old man 
heard this, he tried to rise, but fell 
back with his head upon his knees. 
That letter had broken his heart.” 

Monsieur Goulden made no remark 
on the news. 

“Here is your watch, Monsieur 
Rose,” said he, handing it back to 
the rabbi; “it is twelve sous.” 
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Monsieur Rose departed, and we 
finished our dinner in silence. 


¥. 


On the eighth of January, a huge 
placard was posted on the town-hall, 
stating that the emperor would levy, 
after a senatus-consultus, as they said 
in those days, in the first place, one 
hundred and fifty thousand conscripts 
of 1813; then one hundred cohortes 
of the first call of 1812, who thought 
they had already escaped ; then one 
hundred thousand conscripts of from 
1809 to 1812, and so on to the end ; so 
that every loophole was closed, and 
we would have a larger army than be- 
fore the Russian expedition. 

When Father Fouze, the glazier, 
came to us with this news, one morn- 
ing, I almost fell through faintness, 
for I thought : 

“Now they will take all, even 
fathers of families. I am lost!” 

Monsieur Goulden poured some 
water on my neck ; my arms hung 
useless by my side ; I was pale asa 
corpse. 

But I was not the only one upon 
whom the placard had such an effect : 
that year many young men refused to 
go; some broke their teeth off, so as 
not to be able to tear the cartridge ; 
others blew off their thumbs with pis- 
tols, so as not to be able to hold a 
musket ; others, again, fled to the 
woods ; they proclaimed them “ re- 
fractories,” but they had not gens 
@’armes enough to capture them. 

The mothers of families took cou- 
rage to revolt after a manner, and to 
encourage their sons not to obey the 
gens darmes. They aided them in 
every way ; they cried out against the 
emperor, and the clergy of all de- 
nominations sustained them in so do- 
ing. The cup was at last full! 

The very day of the proclamation I 
went to Quatre-Vents ; but it was not 
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now in the joy of my heart; it was 
as the most miserable of unhappy 
wretches, about to be bereft of love 
and life. I could scarcely walk, and 
when I reached there I did not know 
how to announce the evil tidings. 
but I saw at a glance that they knew 
all, for Catharine was weeping bitterly. 
and Aunt Grédel was pale with in- 
dignation. 

“You shall not go,” she cried. 
“What have we to do with wars? 
The priest himself told us it was at 
last too much, and that we ought to 
have peace! You shall not go! Do 
not cry, Catharine; I say he shall not 
go!” 

“This carnage,” she continued, 
“has lasted long enough. Our two 
poor cousins, Kasper and Yokel, are 
already going to lose their lives in 
Spain for this emperor, and now he 
comes to ask us for the younger ones. 
He is not satisfied to have slain three 
hundred thousand in Russia. In 
stead of thinking of peace, like a man 
of sense, he thinks only of massa 
cring the few who remain. We will 
see! We will see!” 

“In the name of Heaven! Aunt 
Grédel, be quiet ; speak lower,” said 
I, looking at the window. 
hear you, we are lost.” 

“T speak for them to hear me,” 
she replied. “Your Napoleon does 
not frighten me. He commenced by 
closing our mouths, so that he might 
do as he pleased ; but the end ap- 
proaches. Four young women are 
losing their husbands in our viilage 
alone, and ten poor young men are 
forced to abandon everything, despite 
father, mother, religion, justice, God! 
Is not this horrible ?” 

Then Aunt Grédel became silent. 
Instead of giving us an ordinary din- 
ner, she gave us a better one than on 
Catharine’s fée day, and said, with 
the air of one who has. taken a reso- 
lution : 


“Tf they 
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“Eat, my children, and fear not ; 
there will soon be a change !” 

I returned about four in the even- 
ing to Phalsbourg, somewhat more 
calm than when I set out. But as I 
went up the Rue de la Munitionnaire, 
I heard at the corner of the college 
the drum of the sergent-de-ville, Har- 
mautier, and I saw a throng gathered 
ground him. I ran to hear what was 
going on, and I arrived just as he be- 
gan reading a proclamation. 

Harmautier read that, by the seza- 
tus-consultus of the 3d, the drawing 
for the conscription would take place 
on the 15th. 

It was already the 8th, and only 
seven days remained. This upset me 
completely. 

The crowd dispersed in the deepest 
silence. I went home sad enough, 
and said to Monsieur Goulden: 

“The drawing takes place next 
Thursday.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “they are 
losing no time ; things are pressing.” 

It is easy to imagine my grief that 
day and the days following. I could 
scarcely stand ; I constantly saw my- 
self on the point of leaving home. I 
saw myself flying to the woods, the 
gens @armes at my heels, crying, 
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“Halt! halt!” Then I thought of 
the misery of Catharine, of Aunt Gré- 
del, of Monsieur Goulden. Then I 
imagined myself marching in the ranks 
with a number of other wretches, to 
whom they were crying out, “For- 
ward! charge bayonets!” while whole 
files were being swept away. I heard 
bullets whistle and shells shriek ; in 
a word, I was in a pitiable state. 

“ Be calm, Joseph,” said Monsieur 
Goulden ; “do not torment yourself 
thus. I think that of all who may be 
drawn there are probably not ten who 
can give as good reasons as you for 
staying athome. The surgeon must 
be blind to receive you. Besides, I 
will see Monsieur the Commandant. 
Calm yourself.” 

sut these kind words could not re- 
assure me. 

Thus I passed an entire week al- 
most in a trance, and when the day 
of the drawing arrived, Thursday 
morning, I was so pale, so sick-look- 
ing, that the parents of conscripts en- 
vied, so to speak, my appearance for 
their sons. “That fellow,” they said, 
“has a chance; he would drop the 
first mile. Some people are born un- 
der a lucky star !” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


AETHERA VATES.” 


Ox! to chant the grander story, 
And to muse the melting tale! 

Oh! to rouse the soul of glory, 
And to charm the happy vale! 


I should love to make the nations 
Bow before my lofty song, 

While my fancy’s fair creations 
Endless pleasures should prolong. 
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I should love to have my pages 
Eager sought by wise and old, 
While throughout the countless ages 

Fair and young my numbers told. 


II. 


Ever thus gay Hope will wander 
Up the shining mount of fame ; 

Ere you follow, pause and ponder, 
While she waves her luring flame. 


Souls are blest that dwell more lowly, 
Braving not the gaze of earth, 
Where they lead a life’all holy, 
And the gentler joys have birth. 


You may guide your kindred kindly 
Through the rosy ways of life, 

While the world shall trample blindly 
Down the thorny paths of strife. 


You may seek the ‘feast of reason,’ 
And enjoy the ‘flow of soul,’ 

Dearest friends in every season, 
Peaceful age the blessed goal. 


Nature spreads her rich attractions 
On the earth, and sea, and sky; 

Art, religion, man’s great actions 
Food for mind and soul supply. 


God in heaven giveth vision 
Of the better land beyond: 

Good on earth, and joys elysian, 
These shall sate thy yearnings fond, 


Ill. 


But to wake the hills and valleys 
With the poet’s sounding lyre! 
Glory yet my spirit rallies, 
I would breathe the sacred fire. 


Nature, art, and holy friendship, 
Books and men shall give me aid ; 
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Even Heaven will grant me kinship, 
I would tell what God hath made. 


I will dwell apart with heroes, 
I will mate with saintly men; 
God and nature ever near us, 
I shall be more blessed then. 


Humbled, chaste, my soul shall listen 
To the chiming of the spheres, 

Where, on high, His glories glisten, 
As His throne the spirit nears. 


IV. 


Yes, ye bands of bright immortals, 
Free throughout all earth and time, 

J would ope the grand old portals 
Leading to your realms sublime ; 


Suns and starry worlds beneath you, 
Lords of wisdom, light, and air, 

T would sip rare nectar with you, 
I would taste ambrosia there ; 


There to feel exultant powers 
Lift me up the ethereal tide, 
O’er your bright and airy towers, 
Where the boldest plume is tried. 


Holiest helpers, lend assistance, 
That I fail not in the flight! 

Pride, away! in that grand distance 
Thou art black as shades of night. 


Faithful, pure, and single-hearted, 
I may soar on tireless wing, 
Till the folds of light are parted 
Where the heavenly muses sing. 
WHITMORE, 
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Faith and the Sciences. 


FAITH AND THE SCIENCES. 


In the last half of the:seventeenth 
century and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth, the so-called free-thinkers de- 
fended their rejection of the Chris- 
tian mysteries on the alleged ground 
that the mathematicians had exploded 
them. Thus Dr. Garth, in his last 
illness, resisted the efforts of Addi- 
son to persuade him to die as a Chris- 
tian, by saying, “Surely, Mr. Addi- 
son, I have good reason not to be- 
lieve those trifles, since my friend, 
Dr. Halley, who has dealt much in 
demonstration, has assured me that 
the doctrines of Christianity are in- 
comprehensible, and the religion it- 
self an imposture.” 

In this assurance of Dr. Halley, 
we see a trace of Cartesianism which 
places certainty in clearness of ideas, 
and assumes that what is incompre- 
hensible, or what cannot be clearly 
apprehended by the mind, is false ; 
as if the human mind were the mea- 
sure of the true, and as if there were 
not truths too large for it to compre- 
hend! But since Berkeley, the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Cloyne, exposed in 
his Ana/yst, and Letters in its defence, 
the confused and false reasoning of 
mathematicians, especially in fluxions 
or the differential calculus, in which, 
though their conclusions are true, 
they are not obtained from their pre- 
mises, the free-thinkers have aban- 
doned the authority of mathemati- 
cians, and now seek to justify their in- 
fidelity by that of the so-called phy- 
sicists. ‘They appeal now to the na- 
tural sciences, chiefly to geology, zo- 
ology, and philology, and tell us that 
the progress made in these sciences 
has destroyed the authority of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures and exploded the Chris- 
tian dogmas. Geology, we are told, 


has disproved the chronology of the 
Bible, zoology has disproved the dog 
ma of creation, and ethnology and 
philology have disproved the unity of 
the species ; consequently the dogma 
of original sin, and all the dogmas 
that presuppose it. Hence our sci- 
entific chiefs, whom the age delights 
to honor, look down on us, poor, be- 
nighted Christian believers, with deep 
pity or supreme contempt, and des 
patch our faith by pronouncing the 
word “credulity” or “superstition” 
with an air that anticipates or admits 
no contradiction. It is true, here and 
there a man, not without scientific dis 
tinction, utters a feeble protest, and 
timidly attempts to show that 
is‘no discrepancy between the Chri 
tian faith and the facts really discoy 
ered and classified by the sciences ; 
but there is no denying that the pre 
dominant tendency of the modern 
scientific world is decidedly unchris 
tian, even when not decidedly anti 
christian. 

The most learned men and pro 
foundest thinkers of our age, as of 
every age, are, no doubt, believers, sin- 
cere and earnest Christians ; but they 
are not the men who represent the 
age, and give tone to its literature 
and science. They are not the Aopu 
Zar men of their times, and their voice 
is drowned in the din of the multitude. 
There is nothing novel or sensational 
in what they have to tell us, and there 
is no evidence of originality or inde- 
pendence of thought or character in 
following them. In following them 
we have no opportunity of separating 
ourselves from the past, breaking with 
tradition, and boldly defying both 
heaven and earth. There is no 
chance for war against authority, of 
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creating a revolution, or enjoying the 
excitement of a battle ; so the multi- 
tude of littlke men go not with them. 
And they who would deem it gross 
intellectual weakness to rely on the 
authority of St. Paul, or even of our 
Lord himself, have followed blindly 
and with full confidence an Agassiz, 
a Huxley, a Lyell, or any other sec- 
ond or third-rate physicist, who is un- 
derstood to defend theories that un- 
dermine the authority of the church 

and the Bible. 
We are not, we frankly confess, 
learned in the sciences. . They have 
changed so rapidly and so essenti- 
ce our younger days, when we 


to-day any more than = do wastes 3 they 
ill be to-morrow. 

ir slowness, been ab ie to keep adem 
ith them, and we only know enough 
of them now to know that they are 
continu ally changing under the very 


e have not, 


eye of the spectator. But, if we do 
not know all the achievements of the 
sciences, we Claim to know something 
of the science of sciences, the science 
which gives the law to them, and to 
which they must conform or cease to 
pretend to have any scientific cha- 
racter. If we know not what they 
have done, we know something which 
they have not done. 

We said, in our article on the Car- 
tesian Doubt, that the ideal formula 
give us the sciences ; but 
we add now, what it did not comport 
with our purpose to add then, that, 
though it does not give them, it gives 
them their law and controls them. 
We do not deduce our physics from 
ourmetaphysics ; but our metaphysics 
or philosophy gives the law to the 
inductive or empirical sciences, and 
prescribes the bounds beyond which 
they cannot pass without ceasing to 
be sciences. Knowing the ideal for- 
mula, we do not know all the sciences, 


does not 
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but we do know what is nol auc can- 
not be science. 

The ideal formula, being creates ex- 
istences, which is only the first arti- 
cle of the creed, is indisputable, cer- 
tain, and the principle alike of all the 
real and all the knowable, of all exist- 
ence and of all science. This for- 
mula expresses the primitive intuition, 
and it is given us by God himself in 
creating us intelligent creatures, be- 
cause without it our minds cannot 
exist, and, if ithad not been given us 
in the-very constitution of the mind, 
we never could have obtained it. It 
is the essential basis of the mind, the 
necessary condition of all thought, 
and we cannot even in thought deny 
it, or think at all without affirming it. 
This we have heretofore amply shown ; 
and we may add here that no one 
ever thinks without thinking some- 
thing the contrary of which cannot 
be thought, as St. Anselm asserts. 

As Berkeley says to the mathema- 
ticians, “ Logic is logic, and the same 
to whatever subject it is applied.” 
When, therefore, the cultivators of the 
inductive sciences allege a theory or 
hypothesis which contradicts in any 
respect the ideal formula, however 
firmly persuaded they may be that it is 
warranted by the facts observed and 
analyzed, we tell them at once, with- 
out any examination of their proofs 
or reasonings, that their hypothesis 
is unfounded, and their theory false, 
because it contradicts the first prin- 
ciple alike of the real and the know- 
able, and therefore cannot possibly 
be true. We deny no facts well as- 
certained to be facts, but no induc- 
tion from any facts can be of as high 
authority as the ideal formula, for 
without it no induction is possible. 
Hence we have no need to examine 
details any more than we have to en- 
ter into proofs of the innocence or 
guilt of a man who confesses that he 
has openly, knowingly, and intention- 
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ally violated the law. The case is 
one in which judgment @ priori may 
be safely pronounced. No induction 
that denies all science and the condi- 
tions of science can be scientific. 
The ideal formula does not put any 
one in possession of the sciences, but 
it enables us to control them. We 
can entertain no doctrine, even for 
examination, that denies any one of 
the three terms of the formula. If ex- 
istences are denied, there are no facts 
or materials ,of science ; if the crea- 
tive act is denied, there are no facts 
or existences ; and finally, if God is 
denied, the creative act itself is de- 
nied. God and creature are all that 
is or exists, and creatures can exist 
only by the creative act of God. Do 
you come and tell me that you are no 
creature? What are you, then? Be- 
tween God and creature there is no 
middle term. If, then, you are not 
creature, you must be God or nothing. 
Well, are you God? God, if God at 


all, is independent, necessary, self- 
existent, immutable, and eternal be- 


ing. Are you that, you who depend 
on other than yourself for every 
breath you draw, for every motion 
you make, for every morsel of food 
you eat, whom the cold chills, the 
fire burns, the water drenches? No? 
do you say you are not God? What 
are you, then, I ask once more? If 
you are neither God nor creature, 
then you are nothing. But nothing 
you are not, for you live, think, speak, 
and act, and even reason, though not 
always wisely or well. If some- 
thing and not God, then you are 
creature, and are a living assertion of 
the ideal formula. Do you deny it, 
and say there is noGod? Then still 
again, what are you who make the de- 
nial? If there is no God, there is no 
real, necessary, and eternal being— 
no being at all ; if no being, then no 
existence, for all existence is from be- 
ing, and if no existence, then what 
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are you who deny God? Nothing? 
Then your denial is nothing, and 
worth nothing. . 

It is impossible to deny any one of 
the three terms of the formula, for 
every man, though he may believe 
himself an atheist or a pantheist, js 
a living assertion of each one of them, 
and in its real relation to the other 
two. We have the right, then, to as 
sert the formula as the first principle 
in science, and oppose it as conclu 
sive against any and every theory that 
denies creation, and asserts either 
atheism or pantheism. Do not think 
to divert attention from the intrinsic 
fallacy of such a theory by babbling 
about natural laws. Nature, no doubt, 
has her laws, according to which, or, 
if you please, by virtue of which, all 
natural phenomena or natural effects 
are produced, and it is the knowledge 
of these laws that constitutes natural 
science or the sciences. But these 
laws, whence come they? Are they 
superior to nature, or inferior? If in 
ferior, how can they govern her ope- 
rations? If superior, then they must 
have their origin in the supernatural, 
and a reality above nature must be 
admitted. Nature, then, is not the 
highest, is not ultimate, is not her- 
self being, or has not her being in 
herself ; is, therefore, contingent ex- 
istence, and consequently creature, 
existing only by virtue of the creative 
act of real and necessary being, which 
brings us directly back to the ideal 
formula. God denied, nature and the 
laws of nature are denied. 

The present tendency among na- 
turalists is to deny creation and 
to assert development—to say with 
Topsy, in Uncle Zom’s Cabin, only 
generalizing her doctrine, “Things 
didn’t come ; they growed.” ‘Things 
are not created ; they are developed 
by virtue of natural laws. Devel 
oped from what? From nothing? 
Ex nihilo nihil fit. From nothing 
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nothing can be developed. A uni- 
verse self-developed from nothing is 
somewhat more difficult to compre- 
hend than the creation of the universe 
from nothing through the word of 
his power by One able to create and 
sustain it. You can develop a germ, 
but you cannot develop where there 
is nothing to be developed, Then the 
is not developed from no- 
then from something. What 
Whatever you 
issume it to be, it cannot be some- 
thing created, for you deny all crea- 
Then it is eternal, self-existent 


is that something ? 


tion. 


being, being in itself, therefore being 
in its plenitude, independent, im- 
le, complete, perfect in itself 

and therefore incapable of develop- 
ment. Development is possible only 
in that which is imperfect, incomplete, 
for it is simply the reduction of what 
in the thing developed is potential to 
[here is great lack of sound phi- 
losophy with our modern theorists. 
They seem not to be aware that the 
real must precede the possible, and 
that the possible is only the ability 
of the real. They assume the con- 
trary, and place possible being be- 
fore real being. Even Leibnitz says 
that St. Anselm’s argument to prove 
the existence of God, drawn from the 
idea of the most perfect being, the 
contrary of which cannot be thought, 
is conclusive only on condition that 
most perfect being is first proved to 
Hegel makes the start- 
ing-point of all reality and all sci- 
ence to be naked being in the sense 
in which it and not-being are identi- 
cal; that is, not real, but possible 
being, the abyssus of the Gnostics, 
and the void of the Buddhists, which 
Pierre Leroux labors hard, in his 
L’ Humanité and in the article Le Cie/ 
in his Encyclopédie Nouvelle, to prove 
is not nothing, though conceding it 
to be not something, as if there could 


be possible. 
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be any medium between something 
and nothing. In itself, or as abstract- 
ed from the real, the possible is sheer 
nullity ; nothing at all. The possi- 
bility of the universe is the ability 
of God to create it. If God were 
not himself real, no universe would 
be possible. The possibility of a 
creature may be understood either 
in relation to its creability on the 
part of God, or in relation to its own 
perfectibility. In relation to God 
every creature is complete the mo- 
ment the Divine Mind has decreed 
its creation, and, therefore, incapable 
of development ; but, in relation to 
itself, it has unrealized possibilities 
which can be only progressively ful- 
filled. Creatures, in this latter sense, 
can be developed because there are 
in them unrealized possibilities or 
capacities for becoming, by aid of 
the real, more than they actually 
are, that is, because they are cre- 
ated, in relation to themselves, not 
perfect, but perfectible. Hence, crea- 
tures, not the Creator, are progres- 
sive, or capable, each after its kind, 
of being progressively developed and 
completed according to the original 
design of the Creator. 

Aristotle, whom it is the fashion 
just now to sneer at, avoided the 
error of our modern sophists ; he 
did not place the possible before 
the real, for he knew that without 
the real there is no possible. The 
principium, or beginning, must be 
real being, and, therefore, he asserted 
God, not as possible, but real, most 
real, and called him actus purissimus, 
most pure act, which excludes all un- 
actualized potentialities or unreal- 
ized possibilities, and implies that 
he is most pure, that is, most perfect 
being, being in its plenitude. God 
being eternally being in himself, 
being in its plenitude, as he must 
be if self-existent, and self-existent 
he must be if not created, he is in- 
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capable of development, because in 
him there are no possibilities not re- 
duced to act. The developmentists 
must, then, either admit the fact of 
creation, or deny the development 
they assert and attempt to maintain ; 
for, if there is no creation, nothing 
distinguishable from the uncreated, 
nothing exists to be developed, and 
the uncreated, being either nothing, 
and therefore incapable of develop- 
ment, or self-existent, eternal, and 
immutable being, being in its pleni- 
tude, and therefore from the very 
fulness and perfection of its being 
also incapable of development. If 
the developmentists had a little phi- 
losophy or a little logic, they would 
see that, so far from being able to 
substitute development for creation, 
they must creation in 
der to be able to assert even the 
possibility of development. Is it on 
the authority of such sciolists, so- 
phists, and sad blunderers as these 
developmentists that we are expected 
to reject the Holy Scriptures, and to 
abandon our faith in Christianity ? 
We have a profound reverence for 
the sciences, and for all really scien- 
tific men; but really it is too much 
to expect us to listen, with the slight- 
est respect, to such absurdities as 
most of our savans are in the habit 
of venting, when they leave their 
own proper sphere and attempt to 
enter the domain of philosophy or 
theology. In the investigation of 
the laws of nature and the observa- 
tion and accumulation of facts they 
are respectable, and often render 
valuable service to mankind ; but, 
when they undertake to determine 
by their -inductions from facts of a 
secondary order what is true or false 
in philosophy or theology, they mis- 
take their vocation and their apti- 
tudes, and, if they do not render 
themselves ridiculous, it is because 
their speculations are too gravely 


assert or- 
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injurious to permit us to feel toward 
them anything but grief or indigna. 
tion. 

None of the sciences are apodic- 
tic ; they are all as special sciences 
empirical, and are simply formed by 
inductions from facts observed and 
classified. To their absolute cer. 
tainty two things are necessary: 
First, that the observation of the 
facts of the natural world should 
be complete, leaving no class or 


order of facts unobserved and unan- 
alyzed ; and, second, that the induc- 
tions from them should be infallible. 
excluding all error, and all possibi- 
lity of error. 
every one knows, when we say that 


But we say only what 


neither of these conditions is possi 
ble to any mortal man. Even New. 
ton, it is said, compared himself to a 
child picking up shells on the beach ; 
and after all the explorations that 
have been made it is but a small 
part of nature that is known. The 
inductive method, ignorantly sup 
posed to be an invention of my 
Lord Bacon, but which is as old as 
the human mind itself, and was al- 
ways adopted by philosophers in 
their investigations of nature, is the 
proper method in the sciences, and 
all we need to advance them is to 
follow it honestly and strictly. But, 
every day, facts not before analyzed 
or observed come under the obser- 
vation of the investigator, and force 
new inductions, which necessarily 
modify more or less those previ- 
ously made. Hence it is that the 
natural sciences are continually un- 
dergoing more or less important 
changes. Certain principles, indeed, 
remain the same ; but set aside, if 
we must set aside, mathematics and 
mechanics, there is not a single one 
of the sciences that is now what it 
was in the youth of men not yet old. 
Some of them are almost the crea- 
tions of yesterday. Take chemistry, 
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magnetism, geology, z00- 
logy, biology ,, phy siology, philology, 
ethnology, to mention no more ; they 
are no longer what they were in our 
own youth, ‘and the treatises in which 
. studied them are now obsolete. 

It is not likely that these sciences 
have even as yet reached perfection, 


el lectricity, m 


Wwe 


that no new facts will be discovered, 
and no further changes and modifi- 
cations be called for. We by no 
means complain of this, and are far 
from asking that investigation in any 
feld should be arrested, and these 
sciences remain unchanged, as they 
n No: let the investigations 
*o on, let all be discovered that is 
discoverable, and the sciences be 
rendered as complete as_ possible. 
But, then, is it not a little presump- 
illogical even, to set up any 
f these incomplete, inchoate 
against the primitive intui- 
of reason or the profound 
the Christian faith? 
inductions to-day militate 
ideal formula and the 
Christian creed ; but how know you 
that your inductions of to-morrow 
will not be essentially modified by a 
fuller or closer observation of facts ? 
Your conclusions must be certain 
ve can on their authority re- 
dogma of faith or 
y alleged dictamen of reason. 
We know @ friori that investiga- 
in disclose no fact or facts that 
» incompatible with the ideal 
No possible induction can 
hrow any one of its three terms. 
It is madness to pretend that from 
the study of nature one can disprove 
the phoiggr: of necessary and eternal 
ing, the fact of creation, or of 
c me Se existences. The most 
that any one, not mad, does or can 
pretend is, that they cawnot be 
proved by way of deduction or in- 
duction from facts of the natural 
world. The atheist Lalande went 
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no further than to say, “I have 
never seen God at the end of my 
telescope.” Be it so, what then? 
Because you have never seen God 
at the end of your telescope, can 
you logically conclude that there is 
no God? For ourselves, we do not 
pretend that God is, or can be assert- 
ed by way of deduction or induction 
from the facts of nature, though we 
hold that what he is, even his 
eternal power and divinity, may be 
clearly seen from them ; but the fact 
that God cannot be proved in one 
way to be does not warrant the con- 
clusion that he cannot in some other 
way be proved, far less that there is 
no God. 

We do not deduce the dogmas of 
faith from the ideal formula, for that 
is in the domain of science ; but they 
all accord with it, and presuppose it 
as the necessary preamble to faith. 
We have not the same kind of cer- 
tainty for faith that we have for the 
scientific formula ; but we have a cer- 
tainty equally high and equally infal- 
lible. Consequently, the inductions 
or theories of naturalists are as 
impotent against it as against the 
formula itself. The authority of 
faith is superior, we say not to sci- 
ence, but to any logical inductions 
drawn from the facts of the natural 
world, or theories framed by natural 
philosophers, and those then, how- 
ever plausible, can never override it. 
No doubt the evidences of our faith 
are drawn in part from history, and 
therefore from inductive science ; but 
even as to that part the certainty is- 
of the same kind with that of any of 
the sciences, rests on the analysis of 
facts and induction from them, and 
is at the very lowest equal to theirs at 
the highest. 

3ut let us descend to matters of 
fact. We will take geology, which 
seems just now to be regarded as the 
most formidable weapon against the 
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Christian religion. Well, what has 
geology done? It has by its re- 
searches proved an antiquity of the 
earth and of man on the earth which 
is far greater than is admissible by 
the chronology of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It has thus disproved the 
chronology of the Bible ; therefore it 
has disproved the divine inspiration of 
the Bible, and therefore, again, the 
truth of the Christian dogmas, which 
have no other authority than that in- 
spiration. But have you, geologists, 
really proved what you pretend? 
You have discovered certain facts, 
fossils, etc., which, if some half a 
dozen possible suppositions are true, 
not one of which you have proved 
orin the nature of the case can prove, 
render it highly probable that the 
earth is somewhat more than six 
thousand years old, and that it is 
more than five thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years since the 
creation of man. As to the antiquity 
of man, at least, you have not proved 
what you pretend. Your proofs, to 
be worth anything, must destroy all 
possible suppositions except the one 
you adopt, which they do not do, for 
we Can suppose many other explana- 
tions of the undisputed facts besides 
the one you insist on our accepting. 
Moreover, the facts on which you 
rely, if fairly given by Sir Charles 
Lyell in his Antiguity of Man, by no 
means warrant his inductions. Sup- 
pose there is no mistake as to facts, 
which is more than we are willing to 
concede, especially as to the stone 
axes and knives, which, according 
to the drawings given of them, are 
exactly similar to hundreds which we 
have seen when a boy strewing the 
surface of the ground, the logic by 
which the conclusion is obtained is 
puerile, and discreditable to any 
man who has had the slightest intel- 
lectual training. 

But suppose you have proved the 


antiquity of the earth and of man onit 
to be as you pretend, what then? [py 
the first place, you have not proved 
that the earth and man on it were 
not created, that God did not in the 
beginning create the heavens and the 
earth, and all things therein. Yoy 
leave, then, intact both the formula 
and the dogma which presupposes 
and reasserts it as a truth of reve 
lation as well as of science. But we 
have disproved the chronology of 
the Bible. Is it the chronology of 
the Bible or chronology as arranged 
by learned men that you have dis 
proved? Say the chronology as it 
actually is in the Bible, though all 
learned men know that that chronolo- 
gy is exceedingly difficult if not im 
possible to make out, and we for our 
selves have never been able to settle 
it at all to our entire satisfaction, 
is it certain that the Scriptures them 
selves even pretend that the date as 
signed to the creation of the world is 
given by divine revelation and is to 
be received as an article of faith? 
There is an important difference be 
tween the chronology given in the 
Hebrew Bible and that given in the 
Septuagint used by the apostles and 
Greek fathers, and still used by the 
united as well as by the non-united 
Greeks, and we are not aware that 
there has ever been an authoritative 
decision as to which or either of the 
two chronologies must be followed. 
The commonly received chronology 
certainly ought not to be departed 
from without strong and urgent rea- 
sons ; but, if such reasons are adduced, 
we do not understand that it cannot 
be departed from without impairing 
the authority of either the Scriptures 
or the church. We know no Chris- 
tian doctrine or dogma that could be 
affected by carrying the date of the 
creation of the world a few or even 
many centuries further back, if we 
recognize the fact of creation itself. 
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. 
ngs which will be inexpli- 


ven to the greatest, wisest, and 


r men, and that the greatest 
ich any man can entertain is 
' expecting to explain every- 
thing, unless concluding a thing must 
needs be false because we know not 
explanation is a still greater 
True science as well as true 
virtue is modest, humble indeed, and 
always more depressed by what it 
sees that it cannot do than elated by 
what it may have done. 
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t is further 
1, 


cience, it said, has ex- 
d the Christian doctrine of the 
and the Adamic origin of the 
ies, and therefore the doctrines 
i Sin, the Incarnation, the 
emption, indeed the whole 
istianity so far as it is 
ral system, and not 
ald and meagre 
people perhaps 


cience is knowledge, either 


and 
say that he dzows the dogma 


intuitive or discursive ; who 
unity of the human species is 
or that all the kindreds and 
nations of men have zof sprung from 
one and the same original pair? The« 
most that can be said is that the 
sciences have not as yet proved it, 
and it must be taken, if at all, from 
revelation. 

Take 
naturalists have undoubtedly proved 

e existence of races or varieties of 
men, like the Caucasian, the Mongo- 
lian, the Malayan, the American, and 
the African, more or less distinctly 
marked, and separated from one an- 


the unity of the species. The 


other by greater or less distances ; 
but have they proved that these seve 
ral varieties are distinct 
species, or that they could not all 
have sprung from the same original 
pair? Physiologists, we are told, de- 
tect some structural differences be- 
tween the negro and the white man. 
The black differs from the white in 
the greater length of the spine, in 
the shape of the head, leg, and foot 
and heel, in the facial angles, the 
size and convolutions of the brain. 
3e it so; but do these differences 
prove diversity of species, or, at 
most, only a distinct variety in the 
same species? May they not all be 
owing to accidental causes? ‘The 
type of the physical structure of the 
African is undeniably the same with 
that of the Caucasian, and all that 
can be said is, that in the negro it 


races or 
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is less perfectly realized, constituting 
a difference in degree, indeed, but 
not in kind. 

But before settling the question 
whether the several races of men be- 
long to one and the same species or 
not, and have or have not had the 
same origin, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the characteristic or differentia 
of man. Naturalists treat man as 
simply an animal standing at the 
head of the class or order mamma- 
lia, and are therefore obliged to 
seek his differentia or characteristic 
in his physical structure ; but if it be 
true, as some naturalists tell us, that 
the same type runs through the phy- 
sical structure of all animals, unless 
insects, reptiles, and crustacea form 
an exception, it is difficult to find in 
man’s physical structure his dffe- 
rentia. ‘The generally 
define man, a rational animal, @v- 
mal rationale, and make the genus 
animal, and the differentia reason. 
The characteristic of the species, 
that which constitutes it, is reason 
or the rational mind, and certainly 
science can prove nothing to the con- 
trary. Some animals may have a 
degree of intelligence, but none of 
them have reason, free will, moral 
perceptions, or are capable of acting 
from considerations of right and 
wrong. We assume, then, that the 
differentia of the species homo, or 
man, is reason, or the rational soul. 
If our naturalists had understood this, 
they might have spared the pains they 
have taken to assimilate man to the 
brute, and to prove that he is a mon- 
key developed. 

Tis point settled, the question of 
unity of the species is settled. There 
may be differences among individuals 
and races as to the degree of reason, 
but all have reason in some degree. 
Reason may be weaker in the African 
than in the European, whether owing 
to the lack of cultivation or to other 


schoolmen 
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accidental causes, but it is essep. 
tially the same in the one as in the 
other, and there is no difference ex. 
cept in degree ; and even as to de. 
gree, it is not rare to find negroes 
that are, in point of reason, fay 
superior to many white men. Ne. 
groes, supposed to stand lowest jn 
the scale, have the same moral per 
ception and the same capacity of dis 
tinguishing between right and y rong 
and of acting from free will, that 
white men have ; and if there is any 
difference, it is simply a difference of 
degree, not a difference of kind or 
species. 

But conceding the unity of the spe- 
cies, science has, at least, proved th it 
the several races or varieties in the 
same species could not have all s 
from one and the same origin 
Where has science done this ? 
do it only by way of induction from 
facts scientifically observed and a1 
alyzed. What facts has it observe 
and analyzed that warrant this con- 
clusion against the Adamic origi 


all men? There are, as we have just 


said, no anatomical, physiological, 
intellectual, or moral facts that war- 
rant such conclusion, and no other 


Wherever men are 
found, they all have the essential cha 
racteristic of men as distinguished 
from the mere animal ; they all have 
substantially the same physical struc- 
ture ; all have thought, speech, and 
reason, and, though some may be in- 


facts are possible. 


ferior to others, nothing proves that 
all may not have sprung from the 
same Adam and Eve. Do you say 
ethnology cannot trace all the kin- 
dreds and nations of men back toa 
common origin? That is nothing to 
the purpose ; can it say they cannot 
have had a common origin? But 
men are found everywhere, and could 
they have reached from the plains 
of Shinar continents separated from 
Asia by a wide expanse of water, and 
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been distributed over America, New 
Holland, and the remotest islands of 
the ocean, when they had no ships 
or were ignorant of navigation? Do 
vou know that they had, in what are 
to us antehistorical times, no ships 
and no knowledge of navigation, as 
we know they have had them both 
ever since the first dawn of history ? 
No? Then you allege not your 

ience against the Christian dogma, 
but vour 7gnorance, which we submit 
isnot sufficient to override faith. You 
must prove that men could not have 
been distributed from a common cen- 
tre as we now find them before you 
can assert that they could not have 
had a common origin. Besides, are 
you able to say what changes of land 
and water have taken place since 
men first appeared on the.face of the 
uth? Many changes, geologists as- 
sure us, have taken place, and more 
than they know may have occurred, 
ind have left men where they are 

w found, and where they may have 

: without crossing large bodies of 

So long as any other hypo- 

is possible, you cannot assert 
wn as certain. 

But the difference of complexion, 
language, and usage which we note 
the several races of 
proves that they could not have sprung 
from one and the same pair. Do you 

now they could not ? Know it? No; 


between men 


not absolutely, perhaps ; but how can 
you prove they could and have? That 
Christianity is 
in possession, and must be held to 
be rightfully in possession till real 


is not the question. 


science shows the contrary. I may 
not be able to explain the origin of 
the differences noted in accordance 
with the assertion of the common ori- 
gin of all men in a single primitive 
pair ; but my ignorance can avail you 
no morethan yourown. Mynescience 
is not your science. Your business 
is by science to disprove faith; if 
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your science does not do that, it does 
nothing, and you are silenced. Wedo 
not pretend to be able to account for 
the differences of the several races, any 
more than we pretend to be able to 
account for the well-known fact that 
children born of the same parents 
have different facial angles, different 
sized brains, different shaped mouths 
and noses, different temperaments, 
different intellectual powers, and dif- 
ferent moral tendencies. We may 
have conjectures on the subject, but 
conjectures are not science. If ne- 
cessary to the argument, we might, 
perhaps, suggest a not improbable 
hypothesis for explaining the differ- 
ence of complexion between the white 
and the colored races. The colored 
races, the yellow, the olive, the red, 
the copper-colored, and the black, 
are inferior to the Caucasian, have 
departed farther from the norma of 
the species, and approached nearer 
to the animal, and therefore, like ani- 
mals, have become more or less sub- 
ject to the action of the elements. 
External nature, acting for ages on a 
race, enfeebled by over-civilization and 
refinement, and therefore having ina 
great measure lost the moral and in- 
tellectual power of resisting the ele- 
mental action of nature, may, per- 
haps, sufficiently explain the differ- 
ences we note in the complexion of 
the several races. If the Europeans 
and their American descendants were 
to lose all tradition of the Christian 
religion, as they are rapidly doing, 
and to take up with spiritism or 
some other degrading superstition, 
as they seem disposed to do, and to 
devote themselves solely to the lux- 
uries and refinements of the material 
civilization of which they are now 
so proud, and boast so much, it is 
by no means improbable that in 
time they would become as dark, 
as deformed, as imbecile as the 
despised African or the native New 
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Hollander. We might give very 
plausible reasons for regarding the 
negro as the degraded remnant of a 
once over-civilized and corrupted race ; 
and perhaps, if recovered, Christian- 
ized, civilized, and restored to com- 
munication with the great central cur- 
rent of human life, he may in time 
lose his negro hue and features, and 
become once more a white man, a 
Caucasian. But be this as it may, 
we rest, as is our right, on the fact 
that the unity of the human species 
and its Adamic origin are in posses- 
sion, and it is for those who deny 
either point to make good their de- 
nial. 

But the Scriptures say mankind were 
originally of one speech, and we find 
that every species of animals has its 
peculiar song or cry, which is the 
same in every individual of the same 
species ; yet this is not the case with 
the different kindred and nations of 
men ; they speak different tongues, 
which the philologist is utterly un- 
able to refer to a common origin- 
al. Therefore there cannot be in 
men unity of species, and the asser- 
tion of the Scriptures of all being of 
one speech is untrue. If the song of 
the same species of birds or the cry 
of the same species of animals is the 
same in all the individuals of that 
species, it still requires no very nice 
ear to distinguish the song or the cry 
of one individual from that of an- 
other; and therefore the analogy 
relied on, even if admissible, which 
it is not, would not sustain the con- 
clusion. Conceding, if you insist on 
it, that unity of species demands unity 
of speech, the facts adduced war- 
rant no conclusion against the Scrip- 
tural assertion ; for the language of all 
men is even now one and the same, 
and all really have one and the same 
speech. Take the elements of lan- 
guage as the sensible sign by which 
men communicate with one another, 


and there is even now, at least 
as known or conceivable, only one 
language. The essential elemer 
of all dialects are the same. Yo, 
have in all the subject, the predicate. 
and the copula, or the noun, adjective. 
and verb, to which all the other part 
of speech are reducible. Hence ih 
philologist speaks of universal gram 
mar, and constructs a grammai 
plicable alike to all dialects. Som 
philologists also contend that 
signs adopted by all dialects 
dically the same, and that the d 


as far 


rences encountered are only accident 
al. This has been actually prove 
the case of what are called the Ar 


or Indo-European dialects. That 
Sanskrit, the Pehlvi or old Pe 
the Keltic, the Teutonic, the S| 
nic, the Greek, and the Latin, { 
which are derived the modern 
lects of Europe, as Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, Dutc! 
German, Scanian, Turk, | 
sian, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, all « 
cept the Basque and Lettish or Fin 
nish, have had a common origi 
philologist doubts. ‘That the 

of dialects called Semitic, incl 

the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Co; 
and Ethiopic, have had an origin id 
tical with that of the Aryan gr 
is, we belieye, now hardly d 
All that can be said is, that phil 


I 
Iolicl 


Oils 


gists have not proved it, nor the sam 
fact with regard to the so-called Tu- 
ranian group, as the Chinese, 

Turkish, the Basque, the Letti 
Finnish, the Tataric or Mongolian, 
etc., the dialects of the aboriginal 
tribes or nations of America and of 
Africa. But what conclusion is to 
be drawn from the fact that philology, 
a science confessedly in its infancy, 
and hardly a science at all, has not 
as yet established an identity of 
origin with these for the mosi part 
barbarous dialects? From the fact 
that philology has not ascertained 
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‘t we cannot conclude that the iden- 
tity does not exist, or even that philo- 


ry may not one day discover and 


iilology may have also proceed- 


false assumptions, which have 
i progress and led it to 

It has proceeded 

assumption that the savage is 
and that his agelt 

d dialect represents a primitive 
language 


rimitive man, 


instead of a dege- 
» state. A broader view of his- 
from its 
, upset this 

The savage 


id a juster induction 
would, perhaps 
is the dege 

t the primeval man 


n - man in 
md childhood, not in his firs 


e the reason why he has 
vth, no inherent progressive 


as Niebuhr as 


on record of a 


id why, serts, 

10 instance 

eople having by its own indi- 

fforts passed from the savage 
The 

sible as for the old man, de- 

age, to renew the vigor 

f his youth or e: arly man- 

in st caalad studying the dialects 


state. thing is 


and 


» tribes to obt tain spec imens of 
primitive forms of speech, philo- 
logists should study them only to ob- 
tain specimens of worn-out or used up 
{ of language in-its dotage. 
In all the savage dialects th it we have 


ns, Or 


ny knowledge of, we detect or seem 
to detect traces of a culture, a civil- 

tion, of which they who now speak 
them have lost all memory and are 
capa This seems to 
us to bear witness to a fall, a loss. 
Perhaps, when the American and Afri- 
can dialects are better known, and are 
studied with reference to this view of 
the savage state, and we have better 
ascertained the influence of climate 
and habits of life on the organs of 
speech and therefore on pronuncia- 
tion, especially of the consonants, 
we shall be able to discover indica- 


no longer ble. 
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tions of an identity of origin where 
now we can detect only traces of di- 
As long as philology has 
only partially explored the field of 
observation, it is idle to pretend that 
has established anything 
against the scriptural doctrine of the 
unity of speech. The fact that philo- 
logists have not traced all the various 
dialects now spoken or extinct to a 
common original amounts to nothing 
against faith, unless it can be proved 
that no such original ever existed. It 
may have been lost and only the dis- 
tinctions retained. 

Naturalists point to the various 
species of plants and animals distri- 
buted over the whole surface of the 
and ask us if we mean to say 
that each of these has also sprung 
riginal pair, or male and 
female, and if we maintain that the 
genitors of each species of ani- 
mal were in the garden of Eden with 
Adam and Eve, or in the Ark with 
Noah. If so, how have they become 
distributed over the several conti- 
nents of the earth and the islands 
of the ocean? Argumentum a specie 
ad speciem, non valet, as say the books 
And even if it were proved 
that in case of plants and animals 
God duplicates, triplicates, or quad- 
riplicates the parents by direct crea- 
tion, or that he creates anew the 
pair in each remote locality where the 
same species is found, as prominent 
naturalists maintain’or are inclined 
to maintain, it would prove nothing 
in the case of man. For we cannot 
reason from animals to man, or from 
flora to fauna. Nearly all the argu- 
ments adduced from so-called science 
against the faith are drawn from sup- 
posed analogies of men and animals, 
and rest for their validity on the as- 
sumption that man is not only generi- 
cally, but specifically, an animal, which 
is simply a begging the question. 

Species again, it is said, may be de- 


versity. 
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veloped by way of selection, as the flo- 
rist proves in regard to flowers, and 
the shepherd or herdsman in regard 
to sheep and cattle. ‘That new varie- 
ties in the lower orders of creation 
may be attained by some sort of de- 
velopment is not denied, but as yet 
itis not proved that any new species 
is ever soobtained. Moreover, facts 
would seem to establish that, at least 
in the case of domestic animals, 
horses, cattle, and sheep, the new va- 
rieties do not become species and are 
not self-perpetuating. Experiments 
in what is called crossing the breed 
have proved that, unless the crossing 
is frequently renewed, the variety in 
a very few generations runs out. 
There is a perpetual tendency of each 
original type to gain the ascendency, 
and of the stronger to eliminate the 
others. Cattle-breeders now do not 
rely on crossing, but seek to improve 
their stock by selecting the best 
breed they know, and improving it by 
improved care and nourishment. The 
different varieties of men may be, 
perhaps, improved in their physique 
by selection, as was attempted in the 
institutions of Lycurgus ; but, as the 
moral and intellectual nature predo- 
minates in man and is his character- 
istic, all conclusions as to him drawn 
from the lower orders ofcreation, even 
in his physical constitution, are sus- 
picious and always to be accepted 
with extreme caution. The church 
has defined what no physiologist has 
disproved, that anima est forma cor- 
poris. The soul is the informing or 
vital principle of the body, which 
modifies all its actions, and enables 
it to resist, at least to some extent, 
the chemical and other natural laws 
which act on animals, plants, and 
unorganized matter. The physiolo- 
gical and medical theories based on 
chemistry, which were for a time in 
vogue and are not yet wholly aban- 
doned, contain at best only a modi- 
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cum of truth, and can neverbe safely 
followed, for in the life of man there 
is at work a subtiler power than a 
chemical or any other physical agent, 
We do not deny that man js 
through his body related to the ma 
terial world, or that many of the laws 
of that world, mineral, vegetable, and 
animal, are in some degree applica 
ble to him ; but, as far as science has 
yet proceeded, they are so only with 
many limitations and modifications 
which the physician—we use the 
word in its etymological as well as in 
its conventional sense—can seldom 
determine. The morale every phy 
sician knows has an immense power 
over the physigue. The higher the 
morale, the greater the power of th 
physical system to resist physical 
laws, to endure fatigue, to bear up 
against and even to throw off disease. 
Physical disease is often generated 
by moral depression, and not seldom 
thrown off by moral exhilaration 
What is called strength of will 
times seems not only to subject dis 
ease to its control, but to hold death 
itself at bay. In armies the officer, 
with more care, more labor, more 


] 


hardship, and less food and sleep, 
will survive the common soldier, 
vastly his superior as to his mere phy 
sical constitution. These facts and 
innumerable others like them justify 
a strong protest against the too com 
mon practice of applying to man 
without any reservation the laws 
which we observe in the lower orders 
of creation, and arguing from what 
is true of them what must be true of 
him. Tear off the claw of a lobster, 
and a new one will be pushed out; 
cut the polypus in pieces, and each 
piece becomes a perfect polyps, 
at least so we are told, for we 
have not ourselves made or seen the 
experiment. But nothing of the sort 
is true of man, nor even of the higher 
classes of animals in which organic 
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life is more complex. We place lit- 
tle confidence in conclusions drawn 
from the assumed analogies between 
man and animals, and even the de- 
velopment of species in them by se- 
lection or otherwise, if proved, would 
not prove to us the possibility of a 
like development in him. We must 
see a monkey by development grow 
into a man before we can believe it. 

But why, even in the case of ani- 
mals that can be propagated only by 
the union of male and female, we 
should suppose the necessity of dupli- 
cating the parents of the species is 
more than we are able to understand. 
The individuals of the species could 
vo where man could go. Suppose 
we find a species of fish in a North 
American lake, and the same species 
in a European or Asiatic lake which 
has no water communication with it, 
can you say the two lakes have never 
been in communication, you who 
claim that the earth has existed for 

ions of ages? Much of what is 
now land was once covered with wa- 
ter, and much now covered with wa- 
ter it is probable was once land in- 
habited by plants, animals, and men. 
Facts even indicate that the part of 
the earth now under the Arctic and 


Antarctic circles once lay nearer to 
the Equator, if not under it, and that 
what are now mountains were once 
islands dotting the surface of the 


No inductions which exclude 
these probabilities or indications are 
scientific, or can be accepted as con- 
clusive. 

Take, then, all the facts on which 
the naturalists support their hypo- 
theses, they establish nothing against 
faith. The facts really established 
either favor faith or are perfectly com- 
patible with it ; and if any are alleged 
that seem to militate against it, they 
are either not proved to be facts, or 
their true character is not fully ascer- 
tained, and no conclusion from them 


ocean. 
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can be taken as really scientific. We 
do not pretend that the natural sci- 
ences, as such, tend to establish the 
truth of revelation, and we think some 
over-zealous apologists of the faith 
go further in this respect than they 
should. The sciences deal with facts 
and causes of the secondary order ; 
and it is very certain that one may 
determine the quality of an acorn as 
food for swine without considering 
the first cause of the oak that bore it. 
A man may ascertain the properties 
of steam and apply it to impel vari- 
ous kinds of machinery, without giv- 
ing any direct argument in favor of 
the unity and Adamic origin of the 
race. The atheist may be a good 
geometrician ; but, if there were no 
God, there could be neither geometry 
nor an atheist to study it. All we 
contend is, that the facts with which 
science deals are none of them shown 
to contradict faith or to warrant any 
conclusions incompatible with it. 
Hence it may be assumed that 
while the sciences remain in their own 
order of facts, they neither aid faith 
nor impugn it, for faith deals with a 
higher order of facts, and moves in a 
superior plane. The order of facts 
with which the sciences deal no doubt 
depends on the order revealed by 
faith ; and no doubt the particular 
sciences should be connected with 
science or the explanation and appli- 
cation of the ideal formula or first 
principles, what we call philosophy, as 
this formula in turn is connected with 
the faith ; but it does not lie within 
the province of the particular sciences 
as such to show this dependence or 
this connection, and our savans inva- 
riably blunder whenever they attempt 
to do it, or to rise from the special to 
the general, the particular to the uni- 
versal, or from the sciences to faith 
Here is where they err. What they 
allege that transcends the particular 
order of facts with which the sciences 









































































































































































































































deal is only theory, hypothesis, con- 
jecture, imagination, or fancy, and 
has not the slightest scientific value, 
and can warrant no conclusions either 
for or against faith. There is no 
logical ascent from the particular to 
the universal, unless there has been 
first a descent from the universal to 
the particular. Jacob saw, on the 
ladder reaching from heaven to aarth, 
the angels of God descending and 
ascending, not ascending and de- 
scending. ‘There must be a descent 
from the highest to the lowest before 
there can be an ascent from the low- 
est to the highest. God becomes 
man that man may become God. 
The sciences all deal with particulars 
and cannot of themselves rise above 
particulars, and from them universal 
science is not obtainable. 

He who starts from revelation 
which includes the principles of uni- 
versal science, can, no doubt, find all 
nature harmonizing with faith, and 
all the sciences bearing witness to 
its truth, for he has the key to their 
eal and higher sense ; but he who 
starts with the particular only can 
never rise above the particular, and 
hence he finds in the particulars, or 
the nature to which he is restricted, 
no immaterial and immortal soul, and 
no God, creator, and uphoider of the 
universe. His generalizations are 
only classifications of facts, with no 
intuition of their relation to an order 
above themselves ; his universal is the 
particular, and he sees in the plane 
of his vision no steps by which to 
ascend to science, far less to faith. 
Saint-Simon and Auguste Comte 
both understood well the necessity of 
subordinating all the sciences to a 
general principle or law, and of inte- 
grating them in a universal science ; 
but starting with the special sciences 
themselves, they could never attain 
to a universal science, or a science 
that accepted, generalized, and ex- 
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plained them all, and hence eac 
ended in atheism, or, what is the sam 
thing, the divinization of humanity 
The positivists really recognize enh 
particulars, and only particulars 
the material order, the only order the 
sciences, distinguished from philo 
phy and revelation, do or can deal 
with. Alexander von Humboldt had. 
probably, no superior in the s 





and he has given their részmé in hij 
Cosmos ; but, if we recollect 
the word God does not once 
in that work, and yet, except wi 
he ventures to hecsine beyond 
order of facts on which the sci 
immediately rest, there is little in 
that work that an orthodox C 
need deny. Herbert Spence 
aman of ability, who disc laims 1 
a follower of Auguste Comte 1 
positivist, excludes from the Znowa 


ble, principles and causes, all 


sensible phenomena ; and alt! h 


wrong in view of a higher philosophy 
than can be obtained by inducti ' 
from the sensible or particular fa 
yet he is not wrong in contending 
that the sciences cannot of them 
selves rise above the particula1 
the phenomenal. 

Hence we do not agree with 
those Christian apologists who t 
that the tendency of the sciences is 


to corroborate the doctrines 


tion. Theynomoretend of themselves 
to corroborate revelation than th: 
to impair it. 





They who press them 
into the cause of infidelity, and h 

conclude that science explodes faith, 
mistake their reach, for we can no 
more conclude from them against 
faith than we can in favor of faith. 
The fact is, the sciences are not 





science, and lie quite below the 
sphere of both science and _ faith. 
When arrayed against either, thei 
authority is null. Hence we con- 
clude, @ priori, against them when 
they presume to impugn the princi 








Faith and the 


nles of science as expressed in the 
‘de | formula, or against faith which 
‘. eonsidered in itself objectively, no 
less certain than the formula itself; 
1d we have shown, @ fosteriori, by 
nding to the particulars, that 
ciences pre sent no facts that im- 
+ revelation or contradict the 
. of faith. The conclu- 
1s against the ( 
are no logical de 


ravan 1ris- 
nd 
‘tions from any facts or 
rs in their possession, and 
fore, however they may 
i or the half-learned, o 
reedy of novelties, they 
account. 
demands of the 


carry 


F no scientific 
SCci- 
ich is their She 
mand their support, she 
inds that they keep in their 
that the cobbler should 
las ultra crept- 
Faith herself 
ler, and proceeds from the 
herself; it 
noses science indeed, and ele- 
it, but no more 
than the creator 
The highest 
ls faith to complete it, and 
probability never could have 
tained to without revelation ; 
“science nor the nces, 
y may need revelation, 
without revelation, 


silence. 


t 2 
ly 


vtnr 
71 SUT0} 


is in the super- 
] T 
source as nature 
nd confirms 

upon it 


the creature. 


scie 


have 
a divine 
revelation. It is 
that without rev- 
we could find by the sciences 
monstration or evidence of rev- 
Lalande was right when he 

he had never seen God at the 

nd of his telescope, and his assertion 
should weigh with all natural theologi- 
ans, so-called, who attempt to prove 
the « xistence of God by 
| m the 


duction fre 
sof } ~- 
lists observe 


conception of 
pernatural 
to suppose 


way of in- 
facts which natura- 
and analyze ; but he was 


wrong and grossly illogical when he 
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concluded from that fact, with the 
fool of the Bible, there is no God, as 
wrong chemists are who 
against the real presence 
in holy eucharist, because by their 
profane analysis of the consecrated 
host they find in it the properties of 
bread. The most searching chem- 
ical analysis cannot go beyond the 
visible or sensible properties of the 
subject analyzed, and the sensible pro- 
perties of the bread and wine nobody 
pretends are changed in transubstan- 
tiation. None of the revealed dog- 
mas are either provable or disprova- 
ble by an for they 
all lie in the supernatural order, above 
the reach of natural science, and 
while they control all the empirical 
can be controlled by 


as those 
conclude 


y empirical science, 


sciences they 


none. 
DD 


But when we have revelation and 


with it, 


consciously or unconsciously, 
‘al formula, which gives us the 
all science’ and of all 
and descend from the higher 
lower, the case is essentially 
different. We then find all the sci- 
ences so far as based on facts, and 
all the observable facts or sm yar 
na of nature, moral, intellectual, 
physical, both illustrating and con- 
firming the truths of revelation and 
the mysteries of faith. We then ap- 
proach nature from the point of view 
of the Creator, read nature by the 
divine light of revelation, and study 
it from shove, not from below ; we 
then follow the real order of things, 
proceed from principles to facts, from 
the cause to the effect, from the uni- 
versal to the particular, and are, after 
having.thus descended from heaven 
to earth, able to reascend from earth 
toheaven. In this way we can see all 
nature joining in one toshow forth the 
being and glory of God, andto hymn 
his praise. This method of study- 
ing nature from high to low by the 
light of first principles and of divine 


iples of 
things, 
to the 
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revelation enables us to press all the 
sciences into the service of faith, to 
unite them in a common principle, 
and do what the Saint-Simonians 
and positivists cannot do, integrate 
them in a general or universal sci- 
ence, bring the whole intellectual life 
of man, as we showed in our article 
on Rome or Reason, into unison with 
faith and the real life and order of 
things, leaving to rend our bosoms on- 
ly that moral struggle symbolized by 
Rome and the World, of which we 
have heretofore treated at length. 
But this can never be done by in- 
duction from the facts observed and 
analyzed by the several empirical or 
inductive sciences. We think we have 
shown that the pretension, that these 
sciences have set aside any of the 
doctrines of Christianity, or impaired 
the faith, except in feeble and unin- 
structed minds, is unfounded; we 
think we have also shown that they 
not only have not, but cannot do it, 
because they lie in a region too low 
to establish anything against revela- 
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tion. Yet as the sciences are insuff- 
cient, while restricted to their proper 
sphere, to satisfy the demand of rea- 
son for apodictic principles, for unity 
and universality, there is a perpetual 
tendency in the men devoted exclu. 
sively to their culture to draw from 
them conclusions which are unwar- 
ranted, illogical, and antagonistic 
both to philosophy and to faith. 
Against this tendency, perhaps never 
more strongly manifested than at this 
moment, there is in natural science 
alone no sufficient safeguard, and con 
sequently we need the supernatural 
light of revelation to protect both 
faith and science itself. With the loss 
of the light of revelation we lose, in 
fact, the ideal formula, or the light of 
philosophy ; and with the light of 
philosophy, we lose both science and 


i 
] 


the sciences, and retain only dr 
facts which signify nothing, or base 
less theories and wild conjectures, 


which, when substituted for real 


science, are far worse than nothing. 





MY 


“No, no, Tom ; that is out of the 
question. I can’t afford to go away 
justnow. I am getting into a fine 
practice; the courts open in ten 
days ; and besides, I am in the midst 
of an essay on the Law of Contracts 
which I promised for the next num- 
ber ofa certain law magazine. . Your 
prescription is a very pleasant one ; 
but really I can’t take it. You must 
give me a good dose of medicine in- 
stead.” 

“T tell you what it 


¢ i+ is, Franklin, I 
don’t let my patients dictate to me in 


that style. You have been fool 
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enough to throw yourself into a ner- 
vous fever by working in this nasty 
den all summer, instead of taking a 
vacation-run to the country as you 
ought to have done ; and now, if you 
don’t follow my directions, I swear I 
won’t cure you! Go off to some quiet 
farm-house for a week or two, and, if 
your essay on contracts weighs upon 
your mind, take the stupid stuff with 
you. I'll risk your working much at 
it after you get within scent of the 
fields.” 

I could not stand out very long 
against the bluff orders of my friend 
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and physician Tom Bowlder. I 
knew, too, that he was right. I had 
overtasked myself. I had been dan- 
serously ill; and, eager as I was to 
- : my work, I could not 
help feeling that rest and change 
were absolutely necessary for me. 
So I packed my portmanteau, not 
forgetting my precious essay and a 
liberal supply of writing-paper, and 
the next morning saw me on the way 
to Meadowbrook. 

It was a quiet, sleepy little village, 
nestling at the foot of a beautifully 
ridge, and looking out from 
its shelter, across a slope of green 
fields, to a little stream which ran 

irling over the stones a quarter of a 
nile distant. Majestic old elm-trees 
shaded the grassy roads and swung 
their branches over the roofs of the 
There was only 
me house in the place which pretend- 
ed tobeanything better than a cottage, 
und that was a rather stately villa, a 
good hundred years old at least, 
which stood a little way out of the 
village, surrounded with trees, and 
shut in from the public gaze by an 
hawthorn hedge which 
ran around the extensive grounds. 
Meadowbrook House, or “the house,” 
as it was generally called by the vil- 
igers, was the property of an old 

len lady named Forsythe, the 

sr of a retired merchant who 

ng years ago had chosen this quiet 

spot as a retreat for his old age. Mr. 
Forsythe was a Catholic, and one of 
his first actions after removing to 
Meadowbrook was to build the pret- 
ty stone church in the main street of 
the village, and to pledge a certain 
sum annually from his ample income 
for the support of the priest. When, 
after a long life of usefulness, he 
died and was buried by the side of 
his wife, leaving all his property to 
his daughter, who had already long 
passed the period of youth, the gene- 


get on with 
5 


wot ded 
] 
i 


trim little cottages. 


enormous 
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rosity of Miss Forsythe continued to 
supply what the poor little Catholic 
congregation was unable to give, and 
the excellent spinster was still the 
mainstay of the church. Poor Father 
James, an old man now of nearly 
seventy, would have fared ill but for 
her assistance. 

So much I learned in an after-sup- 
per chat with my landlady on the 
night of my arrival. I cannot say 
that I was much engrossed at the 
time by the good woman’s garrulous 
narrative, but after-events were to 
give me a deep interest in Meadow- 
brook House and in everything con- 
nected with it. I had taken lodg- 
ings in the village inn, a neat, quiet, 
respectable establishment, where 
there were few guests except the vil- 
lagers who used to drop in of an even- 
ing to enjoy a little gossip and a 
pipe, and with whom, after a days’ 
ramble, I used often to sit and smoke 
my cigar. I led an idle but most 
delicious life during my ten day’s 
holiday. I ranged through the 
woods, with my gun on my shoulder, 
bringing home now and then a bird 
or so, but caring in reality more for 
the walk than the shooting. I whip- 
ped the brook for trout. I searched 
the fields for botanical specimens. 
I wandered about with a volume of 
Tennyson or Buchanan in my poc- 
ket, stopping at times to lie down 
and read under the trees. I did al- 
most everything, in fact, except work 
at my essay, which remained in the 
portfolio where I had originally pack- 
ed it. 

One sunny afternoon I was dozing 
on my back in the shade of an apple 
orchard, when a strain of music was 
borne to my ears, beginning like the 
distant hum of bees, and gradually 
swelling on the air with slow and ma- 
jestic cadences. I had never heard 
such music in Meadowbrook before. 
Curious to know whence it came, I 
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followed the sound, and was not long 
in discovering that some practised 
hand was touching the wheezy little 
organ in the village church. Not the 
same hand which was accustomed 
painfully to struggle with the keys 
there on Sunday, and wring from 
them broken and doleful sounds to 
the distress of all nervous listeners. 
The person who was playing now had 
the touch of a master; and as the 
plaintive phrases of the Agnus Dei 
from Mozart’s First Mass broke upon 
the solitude of the church, the rick- 
ety organ seemed infused with a new 
spirit. I could not 
that so much pathos and such ex- 
quisite delicacy of tone could be 
drawn from the wretched instrument 
whose laborious whistling and puff- 
ing had set my teeth on edge the pre- 
vious Sunday. I sat down in a pew 
under the gallery, and listened. It 
not until twilight approached 
that the playing ceased. .I heard the 
organ closed ; the player was silent 


have believed 


was 


for a few moments ; “ He is saying a 
prayer,” thought I; and then a soft 
step began to descend the stairs. 
Thinking it possible the performer 
might feel annoyed at perceiving a 
stranger in the church, I sat quietly 
in my place, confident that the grow 
ing darkness and the shelter of one 
of the pillars would screen me from 
observation. I could see very well, 
however, though I could not be seen, 
and my surprise was great when a 
slender female figure issued from the 
gallery staircase, and came within 
the light of the open street door, 
She was young—not more than eigh- 
teen, I should think—with a face 
of rare beauty, a pretty form, a light 
and graceful carriage, and the unmis- 
takable air of a gentlewoman. Small, 
regular features, light brown eyes, 
cheeks like a peach, blooming with 
health, a profusion of dark hair, and 
an expression of remarkable simpli- 
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city and sweetness made up a pic. 
ture of loveliness such as I had never 
seen before. Shewore a fascinatino 
little round hat, and when I first; ausht 
sight of her was just drawing on her 
gloves, and I could hat 
hands were small and shapely. 
bent her knee as she passed b 
the altar, and when she went 
into the street the church seemed sud 
denly to have grown darker. My first 
impulse was to follow her ; but I st 
ped, feeling that it would be an 
trusion, and trusting that she y 
return the next day, if she supp 
herself to be unobserved. So I kept 
still until she had been gone s 
minutes, and when I left the cl 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

I determined to ask my lar 
about the 
evening, when worthy Mrs. B 


} 


brought me my supper, I d 


see | 
] 
i 


fair musician, and 


her a few minutes in conversati 
an amusement to which she wa: 
noway adverse. 
“Tt’s been an eleg : 

it, now, Mr. Franklin ?” said t 
woman, as she placed on the 
the smoking rasher of ham and 
pile of buttered toast ; “and it’ 
what a world of good 
tramping about the country is d 
you. 


to see 


I wouldn’t say you were oy 
strong yet ; but, Lord bless me! wl 
rou first came here, you were litt 
etter than a Well, well, 
and I hope you won’t find our littl 
village too dull for you !” 

“Dull! Mrs. Brawn. Nota bit 
it. I wish I could stay here a y 
By the way, who is it plays the 
gan so beautifully in Meadowbi 
church? I heard the music, and 
ped awhile to listen.” 

“ Plays the organ, sir? Well, \ 
knowthere’s Mr. Thrasher, the sc! 
master ; he’s the organist on Sunda’ 


and very like you heard him px: 


y 
I ghost. 


ing—though why he should be out 





My 
hool to-day, and this not a holi- 


Mrs. 


organ as if he 


Mr. Thrasher, Brown, 
imps on the 
imping his pupils, and his singers 
1m as if they felt the blows. This 
Thrasher. Itwasa young 


was 


sir, I never knowed of no 
y playing the organ except 
tty Cox, the butcher’s daugh- 
; she has a wonder- 
and Mr. Thrash- 
has been her 
nth, and I wouldn’t won 


; 
y do say 
for music, 


giving lessons 


y Cox fing ; 
- M. iss, and a more dole- 
‘e I never had listened 

1 not seen the 

1ave been sure it 

y ; but, quite apart 

ical profi ie ney, I f 
indignant that the be 

had made such an en S- 
n for 


per- 
i 


LKC] 
not 
that wa 


was 


ipon me should be mistal 
Cox. No, she was 
illave damsels ; 


one 
s clear 
unfortunately it 
it Mrs. Brown knew no more 
in I did myself. 
asleep that night humming 
is Dei, and dreamed of an- 
th round hats and bt 
laying on ricke 


\ 


equally 
i Lit | 


rown kid 

and 
legions of musty school-mas- 

it of the clouds. 

»next day I 


sty Organs, 


took my book to 

hurch-j yard, and chose a shady 

» T could hear the fitst notes 

he organ. I waited a long while, 

aden x little, for I could not fix my 

ion on the page. At last she 

as I had hoped. For more 

1an an hour I inened to the exqui- 

site tones which seemed to flow from 

her agile fingers. Then she 
away without perceiving me. 

I need hardly say that I made 


} 
I 


went 
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another visit to the church, for 
the pursuit of the fair organist had 
now become a genuine passion with 
me. Sometimes I waited all the 
afternoon without seeing or hearing 
her. ‘Then I used to go to my room 
and be moody and miserable all the 
evening. A rainy day would throw 
me into despair, and I watched the 
clouds with the eagerness of a school- 
boy on a hol iday. My readers will 
not need to be told that I was falling 


1 
despe Once or 


many 


love. twice 


walking, 


rately in 
I met her and had an oppor 
tunity to notice more particularly the 
i beauty of her form and 
1ance, and the refined and 
quiet air which pervaded her whole 
person. Once I met her by accident 
at the crossing of a brook. I 


her my 


counter! 


gave 
hand to help her over, and 
she took it with the modest frankness 


lady, 


voice 


of a true 
sir,” ina 


saying, “ Thank you, 
which s¢ 


her 


} 
eemed to me 


as sweet as face. Yes, I was 
ertainly in love. 
I might easily 


about her by 


have found out all 
asking.a few 
in the village, where the 


questi yns 
shop keepers, 
at all events, would hardly be as ill 
informed as my landlady ; but 
my conversation with 
h 


no ti . 4]. 
ing tO Speak 


since 
I 


ER) 
Brown 
d become, I know not why, unwill- 
of her. I had grown 
to look upon her as my secret, which 


lV Mrs. 
1a 


I was disposed to guard pretty jea- 
lously. A bit of mystery, be it ever 
so little and unnecessary, is one of 
the most charming things in the 
world to a young lover, and I have 
always thought that Sheridan 
played great knowledge of human 
nature when he made Lydia Lan- 
euish refuse to be married without an 
elopement. At some time in our 
lives almost all of us give way to 
more or less of the same sort of non- 
sense. 

There came a sudden end at last 
to my mooning and dreaming, and 


dis- 
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it came in a way with which even 
Lydia Languish herself could not 
have quarrelled. I had been off one 
day on a long ramble among the hills, 
and, missing my way, did not get back 
to Meadowbrook until close upon 
evening. AsI came near the village, 
I was made aware of some extraor- 
dinary commotion in the place. Men 
and women were hurrying through 
the streets, and voices were shouting 
in excited tones. I ran after the 
crowd, and as I turned into the main 
street a glance in the direction of the 
church revealed the cause of the dis- 
turbance. Flames were _ bursting 
through the gallery windows, and a 
dense smoke poured through the open 
door. Nearly the whole population 
of Meadowbrook had gathered around 
the scene of disaster. The men, and 
some of the women with them, had 
formed lines leading to one or two 
of the nearest wells, and were pass- 
ing buckets with all the speed they 
could ; but it was too evident with 
but little prospect of subduing the 
conflagration. I have already men- 
tioned that the building was of stone, 
so there was little fear of the 
walls falling ; but the woodwork of 
the interior was old, and burned al- 
most like tinder. The organ-gallery 
was, of course, of wood, and inside 
the tower, which stood at the front of 
the edifice, there was a wooden stair- 
case, forming the only means of 
access to the gallery. It was in the 
tower, I saw at once, that the flames 
were burning mostfiercely. The rear 
of the church was as yet untouched. 
I need hardly tell what my first 
thought was when I saw the cruel 
glare that lighted up the approaching 
twilight. A sickening sensation 
crept over me. If the fair musician 
was in the gallery when the fire broke 
out, her escape seemed effectually cut 
off. I ran forward ; but there was 
little need to ask questions. The 


distressed expression on every face. 
the eager eyes fixed upon the win. 
dows of the gallery, the frantic by 
vain efforts of one or two of ¢} 
boldest of the crowd to penetrate 
the doorway, out of which the smoke 
was rolling in great black clouds. 
told me that my worst fears were true. 

“Ah! sir,” said one of the men: 
“it’s a dreadful thing to see a pretty 
young creature like that burned 
death before our very eyes. But we 
can’t get to her!” 

A cold perspiration broke out upon 
my forehead, and for a moment | 
reeled like a drunkard. “Go 
heavens!” I cried; “have you 
ladders ?” 

“Yes, we have two; but look 
the tower, sir. There’s no windoy 
except in the belfry, and both th 
ladders together would not reach 
that.” 

“Take the ladders into the church 
by the back way,” I cried, “ and get 
up the front of the gallery! Here,” 
I added, pulling out my purse, “ this 
for the first man who reaches her.” 

“We wouldn’t want your money, 
sir, if we could get at the young 
lady,” answered one or two voices 
together ; “ but there’s little use in try 
ing. Three men have gone into the 
church already.” 

They were still speaking when 
there was a stir among the crowd 
the side of the building, and the 
three men reappeared. Their clothes 
were scorched, and even their hair 
was slightly singed. 

“ Can’t do it,” said one ; “ the gal 
lery front is burning like a furnace. 
We got the ladders up, but we could 
not climb them and hardly got them 
away again.” 

“ Did you see anything of her?” 

“No, and didn’t hear a sound. If 
she has not been choked already by 
the smoke, she must have gone up 
into the tower.” 


he 
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It was a slight hope, yet there was 
something in it after all. Behind the 
organ there was, as I knew, a door 
opening into a sort of lumber-room 
in the tower, from which a rude flight 
of steps, terminating in a ladder, led 
up to the bell. It was possible that 
when she found the gallery staircase 
in flames, (I afterward learned that it 
was here the fire broke out ; it was 
supposed to have been caused by a 
coal dropped on the stairs by a tin- 
ker who had been repairing the roof 
that afternoon)—it was just possible, 
[ say, that she might have retreated 
up these steps in the hope of being 
rescued through the belfry window. 
For a moment or two after the failure 
to reach her through the interior, 
there was a pause of awful suspense. 
Whatever was to be done, however, 
The flames 
were making rapid headway, and in 
ten minutes nothing would be left of 
the tower but the bare stone shell. 
Already it was doubtful if any one 
could survive even in the upper por- 
tion of it. ‘The men were still throw- 
ing bucketfuls of water into the 
burning porch with frantic speed ; 
but this, of course, did little good, for 
the fire was spreading high above 
their reach. Others were running 
helplessly about with coils of rope. 
Suddenly a thought seized me. Just 
in front of the church, but on the op- 
posite side of the road, stood an enor- 
mous elm-tree. Some of its upper 
branches reached within fifty feet of 
the top of the tower. Was it not 
possible to bridge across that chasm? 

“Is there any opening,” I cried, 
“in the tower roof ?” 

“No, sir; none at all.” 

“Give me an axe and some rope.” 

Two or three axes were thrust at 
me. I took one, and tied it round 
my waist with a long coil of rope. 
Then I chose out another coil, and, 
throwing it over one of the lower 


must be done at once. 
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limbs of the elm-tree, clambered with 
some difficulty into the branches. It 
would have been very hard climbing 
without the rope ; but as I could throw 
it from limb to limb where I could 
not reach, and as I was a sufficiently 
expert gymnast to pull myself up by 
it, a few seconds saw me on one of 
the upper branches which had caught 
my eye from below. There was a 
battlement around the top of the tow- 
er, and I thought if I could secure 
one end of the rope to one of the 
projections of this battlement, I 
might contrive, by tying the other to 
the tree, to work my way across. I 
made a large slip-noose, gathered up 
the line like a lasso, and cast it with 
all my strength. The first attempt 
failed. The crowd below saw my 
object now, and gave a tremendous 
cheer. I tried again, and this time 
the noose caught upon the battle- 
ment. I drew up the rope as tight 
as I could, tied it fast to the tree, and, 
clasping it with my legs and hands, 
began the most dangerous and diffi 
cult part of my enterprise. There 
was a breathless silence below as I 
pulled myself across the awful chasm. 
I could hear the roar and crackling 
of the flames, and the hot air and 
acrid smoke were driven into my 
face until I thought I should have 
fainted and fallen to the ground. At 
last I reached the battlement. With 
much trouble I clambered upon the 
roof, and while the excited villagers 
were screaming themselves hoarse 
and hurrahing like madmen—I hard- 
ly heard their cries at the time, but, 
with other incidents of that memo- 
rable afternoon, they came to me af- 
terward—I plied my axe so vigor- 
ously that in a few minutes I had 
stripped off a section of the roofing, 
and made an opening two or three 
feet square. It was too dark now to 
distinguish anything in the interior, 
but I knew that the platform on 
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which the bell rested must be some 
twelve or fifteen feet below me. 
Fastening the second coil of rope to 
the battlement, I let myself down 
through the hole until I felt the solid 
planking under my feet. There 
a suffocating odor of fire, but the air 
was still pure enough to be breathed 
without inconvenience. I 
groped about in the dark until I 
found the ladder leading below, and, 
trembling with apprehension, hurried 
down as fast as I was able. I shout- 
ed, but there was no answer. I 
reached the landing-stage where the 
ladder stopped and the rough steps, 
already mentioned, began, and at this 
moment some barrier which had kept 
the flames confined below seemed t 
way, and a flood of ligh 
streamed up the staircase. 


vas 


serious 


give t 
[ hurried 
on with the energy of desperation. 
When I reached the lumber-room, the 
door-way leading into the gallery was 
wrapped in fire. Through it I could 
see the old organ blazing, the planks 
dropping off one by one, and the 
metal pipes melting 
tense heat. 
nearly consumed, and the floor of 
the room itself had caught in several 
places. The dreadful glow reflected 
upon the rough and 
rugged beams showed me in a 1 

ment what I had come to 
‘There, in a remote corner which the 
fire had not yet reached, was a fe- 
male form stretched senseless on the 
floor. A round hat was lying beside 
her, and her rich brown hair fell in 
graceful waves over her neck. Her 
white arms, from which the sleeves 
had fallen back, were stretched out 
before her, and her fingers clasped a 
rosary, as if her last conscious act 
had been a prayer. I seized her by 
the waist, and, with a strength at 
which I even now wonder, rushed 
with my burden toward the steps 
which I had just descended. She 


the in- 
The lower staircase was 


under 


: 
stone walls 


seek. 
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vas still living. I could feel the beat. 
ing of her heart and the heaving of 
her breast, and my joy at this disco. 
very gave me fresh energy. Hoy ] 
got her up the steps I never clearly 
knew ; but in a short space of time ] 
had reached the top of the ladder a 

burst open the single window whic! 
out from the bell-chamber. 
The cool air revived her almost j; 
stantly. I held her up fora n 

by the window, and, as she o 
her eyes with a bewildered st e, 


tried to say a word tocalm her. Shy 


looked 


lhe 


gazed at me an instant and 
burst into tears, and her head fell f 
ward on my shoulder. 

“Fear nothing, dear lady,” 
“you are Collect 
strength as much as you can. 


safe now. 
is 

going to let you down throug! 

window.” 

“ And yourself!” she 
gering to her feet. 

“Oh! make your 
I shall follow you by 
You have only to keep calm, 
there is little real danger.” 

The rope by which I had d 
ed from the 
there. I whipped out my knif 
cut it off as high as I could. 
was still enough left to reach w 
fifteen feet of the ground. I 
around her wais i 


( 
roof was still 


a wrap 11 
about it, so that it mig 


as little as possible, gave it two tu 


c 1 


around the windlass of the | 
strengthen my hold, and then : 
ed to the crowd below to put up tl 
longest ladder under the wind 
cheer told me that I was underst 
and, before the preparations for th 
descent were quite finished, I saw 
ladder raised against the wall, an 
two or three stout fellows standing 
ready to receive my burden. 

“ Now,” said I, “ you have only to 
be careful to keep yourself clear of 
the stones with your feet ; grasp the 
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rope by this knot to diminish the 
strain on your waist, and trust me for 


the rest.’ 

The window was so near the floor 
that there was little difficulty in her 
setting out. I braced my feet firmly 
aainst the windlass, and lowered 
away carefully, but as fast as I dared, 
for the increased roaring of the flames 
below warned me that I had not a 
second to lose. The openings I had 
made in the roof and window had, 
of course, created a strong draught 

tower, and the fire was now 
urning in it like a furnace. . Her feet 
touched the topmost round of the lad- 
der just as I had got within a yard 
ie end of the rope. A pair of 
y arms received her, and at 
that moment the floor of the lumber 
room and gallery fell in with an awful 
crash ; there was a lull for an instant ; 
then a dense mass of smoke, flame, 
and cinders burst forth, as if belched 
from a volcano, and in less than a 
minute the outside as well as the in- 
terior of the tower was wrapped in 
fame. Not soon enough, however, 
to touch what I had fought so hard 
I thank God I had the pre- 
sence of mind, when I heard thecrash, 
to know what was coming ; and, that 
no precious moments might be lost 
in unfastening the rope from her 
waist, I threw the other end out the 
window the instant I saw her foot- 
hold was secure, and the men hurri- 
ed her down the ladder just in time. 
[ heard her utter a cry of horror as I 
sacrificed my own means of escape, 
and, looking out, I saw her carried 
senseless away. Terrible as my dan- 
ger was, I could not help noticing the 
awful grandeur of the scene. Twi- 
light had given way to night, but the 
red glare illuminated the surrounding 
objects, and threw a flickering, un- 
earthly light upon the upturned faces 
of the crowd. I saw women running 
to and fro, wringing their hands in 
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of the 


to save. 
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despair, and men looking up at the 
window where I stood, with an ex- 
pression of mingled fright and pity. 
But, if I had had a mile ef rope, it 
would have been of little use to me 
now. The burning timbers had fall- 
en outside the door of the tower, and 
I could not have let myself down 
without falling into the midst of them. 
I thought of the bell-rope ; if I could 
get back to the roof with that, I might 
let myself down at the side. It would 
not be long enough to reach near the 
ground, but, if I escaped with a bro- 
ken leg, that would be better anyhow 
than being burnt to death. I seized 
the rope where it was attached to the 
bell, and began to pull it up through 
the hole in the floor ; a few feet of it 
only came away in my hand ; the rest 
had been consumed. The smoke by 
this time was pouring through every 
crack, and the heat of the small cham 

ber in which I stood was so intense 
that I knew that, too, must soon fall 
in. The roof was about twelve feet 
above me. My last hope was to reach 
it, and return by the same frightful 
bridge by which I had worked my 
way over. I shuddered to think of 
trusting myself again upon that dizzy 
crossing, with my hands already torn 
and bleeding, my brain reeling, and 
my eyes half-blinded. I sprang, how- 
ever, upon the windlass, and made 
one desperate leap for the hole in the 
roof. I just grasped the rafters, and 
as I did so the planks upon which I 
had been standing gave way, and the 
bell and its platform sank into the 
ruins. I never can forget the horror 
of that moment when, as I made my 
leap, I felt the timbers crack and fall 
under my foot into the blazing abyss. 
For the present, however, I was safe. 
I had got a firm hold, and with much 
exertion, nerved by the strength of 
desperation, I succeeded in drawing 
myself up and getting upon the roof. 
The rope-bridge was still there. I 
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staggered toward it, and as I showed 
myself over the battlements a hearty 
cheer went up from the crowd, who 
had given me up for lost when the 
belfry fell in. I heard, yet hardly 
heeded them. In the act of climb- 
ing over the parapet, my eye fell upon 
the fragment of the second rope which 
I had cut away. Scarcely reflecting 
upon what I did, yet with a sort of 
providential instinct, I loosened it 
from the wall, tied one end around 
my body, and passed the other around 
the rope which had to support me 
across the dreadful chasm, making it 
fast with a noose which would slip 
easily as I pulled myself along. Thus 
the whole weight of my body would 
not have to be borne by my disabled 
hands. This precaution, I believe, 
was all that saved me. I made the 
crossing with great pain, dizzy from 
excitement and over-exertion, and 
suffering intensely from the smoke 
and flames which the wind was now 
driving upon me. Ten or twenty 
yards of the distance were yet to be 
passed, when I was dimly conscious 
of a sudden swaying of the crowd, 

suppressed groan from many voices 
at once, then a quick slackening of 
the rope, a thundering crash as ot 
falling walls, and a quick rush of air 
that took away my breath. Mechan- 
ically I tightened my grasp. With- 
out seeing, I knew what had happen- 
ed. The tower had fallen in. It has 
often been mentioned how in a mo- 
ment of deadly peril the memories of 
years will rush across the mind with 
the speed of lightning. Now, in the 
instant while I was falling through 
the air, I had time to notice the ex- 
citement of the people, to compre- 
hend what had taken place, to 
breathe a short prayer, and to calcu- 
late my chances of being dashed to 
pieces against either the trunk of the 
tree or some of the lower branches. 
But the same good Lord who had 
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saved me before was again on my 
side. The rope swung free of of 
structions ; I was jerked Once or twice 
back and forth ; I lost my hold ; there 
was a sharp pain as if some one had 
struck me a tremendous blow, 
knew no more. 

When I came to my senses again, 
it was with a feeling of bewilder rment 
inexpressibly painful. I recognized 
nothing about me; I remembered 
nothing that had happened. I was 
lying in bed in a large, cheerful room, 
so bright and pretty that it was com 
fort even to look atit. The sun was 
struggling through the closed blinds, 
two or three logs of wood blazed j 
the capacious fire-place, and two 
luxurious, great, chintz-covered arm- 
chairs stood before the hearth 
walls were hung with a neat floy 
paper, and the mantel-shelf wa 
rated with curious old china 
and various knick-knacks. 
thing was the perfection cf cleanliness 
and order, yet nothing looked pr 
The coverlid on the bed was of warn 
harmonious tints; the linen 
beautifully soft and white ; there y 
a table in the middle of the 
covered with a bright cloth, and 
ing a number of books and a dis! 
luscious-looking fruit ; 
little stand by the 
bouquet of rare hot-house flowers. 
Here was a pleasant scene to open 
but where was 


ind | 


> GeCco- 


and ot 
bedside was a 


one’s eyes upon ; 
I threw myself back upon the | 


and gradually the events I have 
narrated in the preceding 
shaped themselves in my mem 

I felt very weak, but I was not bong 


pages 


in satisfying myself that I had broken 
no bones. I looked at my wounded 
hands. They were covered with 
scars, but the wounds were healed 
I knew then that I must have 
lying there a pretty long time. 

still wondering, when the door opened 
softly, and a tidy-looking elderly 


1 
peen 


I was 
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woman, whose dress indicated that 
she was some sort of an upper ser- 
yant, came into the room. She ut- 
tered an exclamation of pleasure 
when she caught my eye, and came 
up to the bedside. 

“Well, sir,” said she, “it does my 
heart good to see you looking so 
— better. You’ve had a hard 

f 


me of it, that’s the truth ; but we'll 


soon have you up, now.” 

“You're very kind,” I answered ; 
‘anybody might get well in this 
room; but please tell me where I 


2m. 

“Q sir! you’re at Meadowbrook 
House. Miss Forsythe had you 
fetched here right after the fire.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“ About two weeks.” 

“So long! I must have been very 
sick. You are very good.” 

I thought she seemed a little sur- 
prised at the fervor of my gratitude ; 

ok no notice of it, and was 
soing on to ask her further questions 
when she very peremptorily shut me 


“Now, that will do,” said she ; 
‘don’t say another word. You must 
keep quiet for a while ; if you talk, 

away and not come near you 


“Just one thing more. Who 
brought those flowers ? 

“Well, if you must know, Miss 
Forsythe herseif. She brings them 


every day. I suppose she’d scold if 


she oo wItoldyou. But now, keep 

eo till the doctor comes, and, if he 
is willing, I'll chat with youas much 
is you please.” 

So saying, the good-natured nurse 
to ensure my silence, left the room. 
But, indeed, I felt little desire to talk 
any more just then. I had asked 
about the flowers with a vague hope 
that they might have been culled by 
the hand w hich I had learned to prize 
so dear, and I am ashamed to say 


that, when the name of the excellent 
old lady, whose hospitality I was re- 
ceiving was mentioned, I turned my 
head with a sigh of disappointment. 
I fell to worrying about the fair organ- 
ist ; wondering whether she had suf- 
fered any harm from the perilous 
occurrences of that memorable night ; 
whether I should ever meet her again, 
and how we should meet; how I 
could approach her without seeming 
to presume upon the service I had 
rendered ; and, finally, why Miss 
Forsythe should have lavished so 
much care and kindness on a total 
stranger. I was in the midst of such 
reveries when my nurse returned and 
ushered in the doctor. 

“ Well, Franklin, old fellow! Got 
your wits again, have you ?” exclaim- 
ed a cheery and familiar voice. 
‘That’s right ; now we'll soon get 
you on your legs.” 

The doctor was no other than my 
old friend Tom Bowlder. He had 
heard of my accident, hurried down 
to Meadowbrook, taken entire con- 
trol of me, established a close friend- 
ship with the lady of the mansion, 
put himself on the best of terms with 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Benson, and 
installed her as nurse, and, thanks 
to his skill and tenderness, I had 
passed safely through a dangerous 
crisis. After putting a few profes- 
sional questions, he sat down by the 
bedside, and indulged me with a lit- 
tle conversation. 

“Well, old boy,” said he, “I sup 
pose you want to be told first about 
yourself.” (I did not ; but I let him 
go on.) “You've had an ugly time 
of it—brain fever and that sort of 
thing, you know—and it’s a wonder 
you weren’t killed outright. But you 
are all right now, and you can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you 
saved one of the prettiest girls that 
ever breathed, and I do believe one 
of the best.” 
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“ She is not hurt, then ?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“ And you have seen her? Is she 
still in Meadowbrook ?” 

‘Seen her! Why, of course I have. 
How could I help it? I see her 
every day.” 

In spite of my previous perplexity 
how I should conduct myself if I 
ever met her again, I was now so 
eager for the meeting that, weak as I 
was, I wanted to get up at once. 
But to this, of course, Doctor Tom 
would not listen. 

“ Yes ; but, Tom, you mustn’t keep 
me here for ever. I want to—to see” 
—I stammered and broke down— 
“to see Miss Forsythe, you know, 
and thank her for taking care of me.” 

“ All in good time, Franklin. I 
don’t mean to keep you in bed much 
longer ; and the moment you are able 
to leave the room, I promise you 
shall see her, and make as many 
acknowledgments as you want to. 
For the rest of the afternoon, how- 
ever, you must keep quiet. There, 
now, you have talked enough for one 
day. Good-by.” And so saying, 
Tom left me to myself. 

Mrs. Benson soon came_ back, 
bringing a tray covered with a snow- 
white napkin, a bowl of gruel, and a 
glass of wine. Tom had evidently 
given her instructions; for I could 
not draw her into conversation, and, 
2s soon as she had seen me comforta- 
bly fixed, she went away again. 

The next morning, Tom paid me 
an early visit, and doled out a few 
more scraps of information. I learn- 
ed that Miss Forsythe had caused all 
my luggage to be brought from the 
in, and that, as long as I could be 
persuaded to remain in Meadow- 
yrook, I was to make her house my 
home. “You need not look sur- 
prised,” added Bowlder. “TI satisfied 
her that you were a very respectable 
person ; and, indeed, I believe the 


old lady knows 
ily.” 


“Well, see here, Tom; when 


some of your fam. 


I 


was out of my head, did I talk much» 


“Talk! I sh 
Chattered like 
about round h: 
gloves, talked a 


ould think you did 
a magpie; raved 
its and little by 


gor 1d deal of loy ers’ 


nonsense, and sometimes hummed 


few bars of mt 
said it was a bit« 
Masses. One 

hold of me, and 
had been listeni 
and ‘if she kne 
her.’ Miss For 
rose, and went 


isic—Miss Fo 
yut of one of M 
day you grabbed 
asked if I knew yoy 
ng under the galley 
~w about your | 
sythe blushed lil 
ut of the ri 


“Did she?” said I, blushing 
in my turn. “I don’t see what 
ference that ought to make t 


Tom opened 


his eyes at 


mark in a very curious way. 


“Well,” said 
might make a 
rence ; but I su 


he, “7 thou 
good deal 


ppose you ty 


best. NowI must be off. Ol 


tor Jalap, who physics the vil 


has fallen sick 


°71 


himself, and | 


to take care of him and his pati 


too. I mean t 
morrow, though 
you to go into 


» let you get 
I would not 
the streets t 


have got all your old strength, a 


some to spare. 
here have got tl 


shake you to death with congratula 


tions.” 


The people 


1e preposterous id 
that you’re a sort of a hero, 
whenever you s 


how yourself, they'll 


When Tom had gone, I th 


a great deal ov 
Miss Forsythe, 1 
prehend it. TI! 


er his remark ab¢ 
yut I could not « 
1e old lady had cer 


tainly been very kind to me; 


even if she did 


know my family, it 


was unreasonable to suppose that 
she should take a very warm int 
rest in my love affairs. And what 


did Tom mean 
two knew best ?” 


by saying that “we 
The more I reflect: 
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ed, the more I got puzzled. Pos- 
<ibly, said I, Miss Forsythe knows 
this young lady. At any rate, I'll 
lose no time in seeing her. I can’t 
here, muddling my brains, any 
longer. So I got up, found my 
cl thes, dressed, and made my way 
do Mrs. Benson met me 
in the hall, and, of course, began to 
old: but she had to admit that I 
ed stronger, after all, than any- 


ile 


wn-stairs. 


; suspected me to be, and, now 

hat the mischief was done, I might 

as well see Miss Forsythe. ‘You'll 

find her in the parlor, sir ; she’s just 
1 from the garden.” 

ere was no one in the parlor 

: | entered it, but at the further 

nd of the room was an open door 

ling to a conservatory, and there 

ht a glimpse of somebody mov- 

I went for- 

saw a lady, whose back 

toward me, in the act of pluck- 

¢ a flower to add to a bunch in her 

She did not hear me until I 


T on 


y 


x among the flowers. 


“Miss Forsythe, I don’t know how 
unk you properly for—” 

I stopped in amazement, for, as 
ured, I beheld not the good 
pinster, but that 

t young face which had so long 

me. She started at my 
\ deep blush suffused her 
ture She hesitated a moment ; 
she cast down her eyes ; and then, 
ith a frankness which was even 
re charming than her maiden mo- 
lesty, she sprang forward to meet 
ie, and placed both her little hands 

n mine. 


sweet, inno- 


U 


I have no purpose of repeating all 
he foolish things we said in the next 
This was the Miss For- 
sythe who had watched over my sick- 
oom, and had run away when I 
ved about her in my delirium. It 
never occurred to me, when Tom 
Bowlder made his last puzzling re- 


half hour. 
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marks, that there could be any other 
Miss Forsythe than the mistress of 
Meadowbrook House. J/y Miss 
Forsythe was the niece of that 
good lady, and, when I first met 
her, had just arrived in Meadow- 
brook on a visit for the first time 
in her life. The aunt came into 
the room, after a while, and I then 
had an opportunity of making my 
interrupted acknowledgments in the 
right quarter, and beginning a friend- 
ship with her which I look upon as 
one of the blessings of my life. 
Tom came back, too, before long, 
and, though he pretended, at first, 
to scold me for breaking out of 
before I had been re- 
gularly discharged by my _physi- 
cian, he must have seen, by the 
sparkle in my eyes and the elas- 
ticity which happiness imparted. to 
my whole frame, that my rashness 
had been of a vast deal of service 
to me. 

“Doctor,” said the old lady, “I 
think you and I must let him alone. 
Mr. Franklin seems to have changed 
his physician, and I dare say Mary, 
there, will do him more good now 
than all the medicines in the world.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Forsythe, 
I believe you’re right ; and, if Miss 
Mary will take care not to lead her 
patient through any more fiery fur- 
I'll trust the case to her 


bounds 


naces, 
hands.” 

I have only to add to my story 
that the essay on the Law of Con 
tracts was never finished, business 
of a very engrossing nature (includ- 
ing a contract of a peculiarly inte- 
resting kind) absorbing all my spare 
moments during the next few months. 
By the liberality of the elder Miss 
Forsythe the little church was soon 
restored, and the asthmatic organ 
which had played such a memorable 
part in my life was replaced by a 
new and excellent instrument. The 
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flames, fortunately, had spared the 
sanctuary and all the rear portion 
of the building. As soon as the 
repairs were finished, there was a 
merry wedding at Meadowbrook, and 
Father James gave us his blessing as 
we knelt together in the sacred place 
where we had so narrowly escaped 
together from a horrible death. The 
little side-altar, which has since been 
put up in the church, was built by 
my wife and me to commemorate 


in Grief. 


our deliverance. Once or 
year we make a visit of a 
so to dear Aunt Forsythe at Me, 
dowbrook. Mary and I never {jij 
at such times to say a prayer of 
thanksgiving in the church. They 
we stray together into the organ 
gallery, and, while the old familiar 
strains flow from her touch, I sit 
by her side, and thank God in my 
heart for blessing me with so sweet 
a wife. 


twice 4 


week or 





JOY IN 


FROM THE FRENCH 


* BLEssED are they that mourn: 


FRIEND! in vain thy bosom hides the s 


GRIEF. 
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harp and cruel sword that wound 


I have understood thy silence, and my prayer hath still been for thee. 
Cast away the foolish pride that shuts thy heart against my friendship 


Come, and weep before 


me, 


Well I know that there are days of heavy grief and lonely suffering, 

When the soul doth find in solitude a grim and bitter pleasure ; 

And the thoughtless world beholds its shrouded majesty pass by it 
Pale, and wrapped in silence. 


Then the friendly hand, uncertain, stops and hesitates before it, 

Fearing lest too rudely it may draw-aside the veil of mourning: 

There are griefs so great and sacred that all human thought and language 
Dies upon the threshold. 


Now, however, days are past ; and it is time I came and sought thee. 
Oh! permit a friend to share the heavy burden of thy sorrow. 
Put thy hand in mine, thy weary head upon my heart, and rest thee : 


I have suffered also. 


I will not approach thee with those vain and heartless words of fashion, 
Words which grief receives and spurns as mocking echoes of its wailing ; 
No, I have a word to whisper that will bring a holy comfort : 


Tis a heavenly secret. 
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If I might, as from an urn, before thy feet pour out my treasures, 

Hope onl peace would fill thy soul now groping in despairing darkness. 

Light would shine upon thy pathway ; sweet repose would mark thy slumbers, 
Dreams of happy moments. 


There are pure and lofty summits where the soul of man reposes. 

'Tis the sword which cleaves our hearts asunder opens up the pathway. 

Friend of mine, believe me that the loss of all things counts as nothing 
If those heights be mastered. 


Silly bees, we flit from flower to flower in this world’s pleasure-garden ; 
Drinking in their rich perfumes and tasting of their honeyed sweetness. 
Resting there, and living on its passing charms as if its beauty 

Were enough for ever. 


There we dream away our life, and precious moments pass unheeded ; 
Placing all our joys in pleasures fleeting as the summer sunshine, 

Joys that vanish when the evening casts its shadows o’er the garden ; 
¥) Gone before the moonlight. 


‘Tis when robbed of human love ; when seated desolate and lonely 

On the wide and arid desert, with no kindly eye to greet us ; 

When the howling tempest rages, and the frightful darkness thickens, 
Comfort has a meaning. 


Then the brow defeat has humbled, and the heart grown sick with sorrow, 

Find an arm and hand divine to lean upon and bear its burden: 

And the spirit wrung with anguish, crushed by cruel disappointment, 
Sings a hymn unspoken. 


When before the lost one’s footsteps opens an abyss of horror, 

Then appears a bridge of safety stretching o’er the gulf’s dark passage : 

There, where danger threatens most, and death menaces, God is standing 
Open-armed to meet him. 


When the fitful joys of human passion are consumed within us, 

Other joys begin their reign of which the soul as yet knew nothing. 

Ah! what matter, when a brilliant star appears in heaven above us, 
If the lamp burn dimly? 


O thou mystery of suffering, deep abyss for human wonder! 
Since that day.when on a shameful cross love gained its greatest triumph, 
We begin to sound thy awful depths, and catch at least faint glimpses 

Of thy hidden meaning ! 


Come, for there the lesson may be learned which only He, the Master, teaches 
From his throne of truth and wisdom. At the feet of Jesus seated, 
Words will fall upon our ears that human lips have never spoken— 

Words of heaven’s language. 
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Sword of sorrow, minister of peace, I bless thee for thy wounding ! 

Pleasing is the pain of sacrifice, and sweet the tears of martyrs 

Shed for too much joy when from the eyes all earthly sights are fading 
P - ¢ > 


In the light of heaven. 


Of those melodies divine, those flames of love and joy celestial, 

Of those floods of rapture springing from the lonely plains of sorrow, 

Ye, poor, thoughtless souls, know nothing,nor have ever dreamed their presence, 
Ye who ne’er have suffered. 


Man of sorrows ! 


he who never trod the road of desolation, 


He who hath not borne a cross and followed thee to crucifixion, 
He who hath not passed through death unto the day of resurrection— 
He hath never known thee. 


Blessed are the mourners ! 
Blessed ! 


>) 


From the mouth of Truth these words have fallen. 
Yes, it must be true indeed, my God, when thou hast spoken. 
Welcome, then, be suffering, welcome 


Happy they above all measure 


Who in thee find comfort! 





Translated from the French of L. Vitet. 


THE PRESENT 


ANITY 


THAT the men for whom the Chris- 
tian faith is but an ordinary belief, a 
purely human work, and therefore 
mortal and perishable, should con- 
sider that their object is to be best 
attained by separating it from the liv- 
ing portion of our society and keep- 
ing it sequestered, so to speak, with- 
in the circle of retrogressive ideas ; 
that such should be sarcastic at the 
expense of liberal Catholicism, and, 
looking upon its plans as chimerical, 
should triumph on learning of its de- 
eats, nothing can be more natural: 
in so doing, they but carry out their 
policy and sustain their cause. But 
that true Christians and sincere be- 
lievers should form an alliance with 
them or follow the same rut: that 
they snouid sirive to attain the same 


UU DITION 
IN 


OF 
FRANCE. 


CARISTI- 


end by opposing harmony and recon- 
ciliation with the spirit of the age, 
jesting at peace-makers, and object- 
ing to their endeavors, not only on 
the plea of the impracticability of the 
schemes, but on the ground that the 
attempts made are culpable, impious, 
and sacrilegious ; this is worse than an 
error, worse than blindness, and con 
stitutes for the future of Christian be 
liefs a grave and alarming symptom. 
There would be little cause for anx- 
iety if a small portion of the faithful, 
a few chagrined beings, a few morose 
old men were the only obstinate ad 
herenits to these views, for time would 
be the best remedy in such a case ; 
but do not be deceived, the masses 
are inclined to the adoption of simi- 
lar opinions. Conciliatory ideas are 
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as yet only within the reach of a cer- 
tain élite. The group in whose midst 
they were born upward of thirty years 
since is scarcely more numerous now 
than then, and is, perhaps, less favor- 
ably thought of and less sustained 
by the public. Yet how many rea- 
sons are there for its more general re- 
cognition! Is not the party under a 
better guidance than in earlier days? 
Whom can it terrify by its temerity ? 
In politics it only aspires to the pos- 
session of the most harmless liberty ; 
in religion its tendencies are ultra- 
montane only to the extent prescribed 
by faith, What, then, does it lack? 
Is its cause obscure, badly defined, 
ill-defended ? 


more 


Never were its traits 
given brilliant prominence. 
God has bestowed upon it defenders 
of wondrous might. When an idea is 
fathered by the indefatigable energy 
| overwhelming eloquence of the 
Bishop of Orleans, by such masters 
f speech as M. de Montalembert and 
Father Lacordaire, by writers such 
is M. Albert de Broglie and Father 
Gratry ; when young and valiant cham- 
pions, such as Charles Lenormant, 
Frédéric Ozanam, and Henri Per- 
» have died in its service ; if it 
uttract not ; if it make not great and 
speedy conquests ; if it secure not at 
nce the approval of the competent, 
obtain from the people naught 

but sterile applause, there can be 
no misunderstanding, its time is not 
come, and men’s minds are not pre- 
pared for its reception. But does it 
follow that opinion has espoused the 
cause, and that hostility 
and warfare against modern laws and 
ideas are generally favored? that all 
other Christians accept unreservedly 
the doctrines of certain violently re- 
trogressive journals that do religion 
the injury of being regarded as its 
confidants ? No; the masses, by their 
own instinct, escape the contagion 
of extremists’ opinions ; but, without 


opposing 
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breaking off entirely from modern 
ideas, the great majority of the faith- 
ful hold them to be dangerous and 
avoid their contact. Between civil 
and religious society there is a marked 
coldness and restraint ; there isa want 
of confidence and sympathy ; theleast 
that can be said is, that they live in 
two separate camps. 

This should not be. We cannot 
calculate upon a new uprising or 
upon a complete awakening of Chris- 
tian belief, unless sincere concord be- 
tween the church and society be re- 
established. The present disagree- 
ment, if prolonged, would seem to in- 
dicate a decline of Christianity ; it 
might be said that religion was los- 
ing, for the first time, the knowledge ot 
the needs of the epoch, as well as that 
power of rejuvenation that for eighteen 
centuries has endowed it with such 
unexampled longevity. That the pre- 
diction that preceded its birth may be 
realized, that it may live as long as 
this earth, upon which nothing lives 
and endures without change or mod- 
ification, must it not submit to the 
common law, and, while remaining 
fundamentally the same, be trans- 
formed and renewed, superficially at 
least? To sentence it to immovability 
lest some change take place in its 
elements ; to petrify it that its pu- 
rity may be greater, is to proclaim its 
ruin and announce its death. A ces- 
sation of life and a life of lethargy are 
about the same. 

How comes it, then, that, despite 
so many causes of alarm, in the depth 
of our soul we are calm, and our fears 
are mingled with so much hope? Do 
faith without reasoning and pure in- 
stinct comfort us? No; it is Chris- 
tianity itself, and Christianity of to- 
day, that reassures us by its acts. 
Notwithstanding the disagreement 
with the age that hinders its pro- 
gres3, notwithstanding the wounds 
from which it suffers, the coldness 
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with which it is treated, the hearts that 
are closed to it, whithersoever it pen- 
etrates it is still so brimming with life 
and light, so lavish of compassion and 
love, it still causes one to shed freely 
such soothing tears, and gives birth to 
so many deeds of self-devotion, that 
it is most evident that its vigor is un- 
subdued. The tree about to die does 
not put forth such boughs and fruits. 
The sap flows, the roots spread ; an 
eternal youth betrays itself by unmis- 
takable signs. Seek not these con- 
soling symptoms elsewhere but by 
the domestic fireside, or under the 
shadow of the altar, in the retire- 
ment of the house of God. Ask not 
for an official and public explanation ; 
neither institutions, nor laws, no mon- 
uments, nor outward indices would as- 
sert it. In this respect, the contrast 
between the days we live in and the 
centuries gone by is most striking. 
Eighty years since, while Christians, 
isolated and apart from each other, 
estranged themselves more and more 
from God, whilst the belief in Vol- 
taire reigned at the bottom of all 
hearts, society remained outwardly 
Christian, religion presided over all 
the acts of every-day life, and hallow- 
ed them by its presence and its bless- 
ings ; everything was done in its name, 
and its sovereign authority was pro- 
claimed everywhere. Now, it is 
only at distant intervals and in cer- 
tain ceremonies in which, out of mere 
force of habit and for purposes of 
adornment, it is made to figure, 
that some shadow of its former 
prestige is allowed it; for the re- 
mainder of the time no allusion is 
made to it, it is set aside as a super- 
fluity and avoided as a hinderance to 
action. Judging by this, you would 
think, perhaps, that it has fallen into 
oblivion, that it is forsaken, lifeless, 
and unhonored. But it is only dead 
in appearance: look more closely, 
uplift the veil, and you will behold 
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a wholly different condition of Chris. 
tianity. While the outer world 
escapes its dominion, the world of 
men’s consciences is being regained, 
That which institutions refuse to yield 
to it, souls commence to accord. How 
numerous the rebellious or perplexed 
spirits that gradually bow to it and 
bravely summon its aid! How many 
tired hearts are indebted to it for rest! 
Do you not see whole families, hith- 
erto all but ignorant of the blessings 
of faith, almost transformed by a new 
baptism? It is most generally to the 
influence of children that these meta 
morphoses are due. The Christian 
education which through their medi 
obtains access to the fireside instills 
itself into the minds of their parents 
The mother learns the truths that are 
explained to her daughters, and be 
comes attached to them in understand 
ing them more thoroughly and acting 
in accordance with their precepts, the 
better to inculcate them ; even the 
father feels the necessity of not inter 
fering with the belief of his sons by 
the contradiction of his own example, 
and, having become a Christian fron 
a sense of duty, remains a Christian 
out of affection. 

Thus, without noise or é/at, by 
latent process whose resulis alone 
are discernible, faith diffuses and 
propagates itself. Certain it must 
be that its ranks are swelling, and 
that the rising generations, in fur 
nishing their respective contingents. 
more than fill the vacancies caused 
by death, for almost all churches in 
large cities are becoming too small 
for the assembled worshippers. With 
out speaking of the _ holydays, of 
the solemn occasions, the spectacular 
character of which attracts perhaps 
as many idlers as they do believers, 
and confining ourselves to the con 
sideration of the gatherings at ordi 
nary services, can you deny that year 
after year the attendances are large! 


Va 
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and that the attention paid is more 
zealous? Do you not observe, also, 
how many men mingle with the 
women? At the commencement of 
this century the appearance of a man 
in church was an event. Now it is 
not even a subject of astonishment ; 
and certainly we note no mediocre 
triumph of faith over human respect 
when we record the return of men 
to the asylum of prayer. Many other 
novel incidents of similar purport 
seem no less extraordinary, such as 
students in our schools and soldiers 
in our camps publicly asserting their 
faith ; practical Christians having a 
majority in the councils of large cities 
and in faculties of physicians, this lat- 
ter instance being a most exception- 
al occurrence. If there were aught 
to be gained nowadays by passing for 
a Christian, if men were living in 
the age of the Restoration and had 
some chance of bringing themselves 
into notice, and being of good service 
to their family by proclaiming their 
piety, we might not take into account 
either this inc.ease of apparent fervor, 
or the crowded houses of worship, or 
the numerous communions. Such, 
however, is not the case; and is it 
not now a better policy, if one wish 
to obtain advancement, to become a 
Free-Mason, in preference to commit- 
ting one’s self by figuring in some 
conference of a St. Vincent de Paul’s 
Society? That there are still hypo- 
crites and false devotees, we all are 
agreed. Such there always will be ; 
but hypocrisy and feigned piety are 
not fashionable vices. In our time, 
to enter a church one must really 
experience a desire to pray. We 
challenge the most sceptical, giving 
them the privilege of broadly criticis- 
ing and pruning as they please, not 
to recognize as genuine the progress, 
limited no doubt, but, nevertheless, 
incontrovertible, of modern Christian- 
ity. Besides, there can be applied 
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a test that will dispel all doubts on 
the subject: of the three divine vir- 
tues, the most difficult of imitation is 
that which depletes our purse and 
compels us to be generous. Inquire 
of the clergy, the treasurers of the 
poor, what charity is at present ; ask 
if it slumber or decay ; or rather, if 
day after day it gain not new pow- 
ers of existence in proportion as, in 
certain classes of society, Christian 
sentiments are awakening. Ask of the 
clergy if these tokens of dargesse are 
only entrusted to it for reasons of 
vanity, and if the most modest are 
not those who give most liberally, an 
evident sign that the source whence 
the gifts come is a Christian one. 
No doubt, men can bestow much in 
charity without believing—the former 
act is easier of performance than the 
latter ; but true charity is, as it were, 
inseparable from the two virtues 
whose sister it is: he who gives libe- 
rally, hopes and believes. 

3e ye, then, reassured, for Christian 
faith still endures. It lives, labors, 
and wins over souls ; it has not for- 
gotten its old secrets, and can once 
again become youthful and associate 
itself with the destinies of the world. 
All that is needed is to give it time. 
If there be hesitation on its part to 
accept modern ideas, it is not owing 
to lack or indolence of spirit. The 
fault is first to be ascribed to the 
age itself, whose explanations are so 
obscure and whose aspirations are 
so unintelligibly expressed. “The 
principles of 1789” are most elastic 
words. What sense can be given 
them? How can they be applied? 
Does the century intend to belong 
to liberty and its severe duties, to 
the caprices of demagogues, or would 
it be fired by the military spirit? 
The second day of December, that 
period of inaction in our apprentice- 
ship to free institutions, complicated 
events and added to the perplexity 
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and uncertainty of religious minds. 
What were the intentions of the new 
empire? Was it to follow the exam- 
ple set by its predecessor, and was 
the world to behold for the second time 
the papacy closely guarded by gens 
a@’armes ? Was it not rather the tra- 
ditions of Charlemagne it proposed 
to conform with, and was it not to 
prove averitable Eldorado for Chris- 
tian beliefs? This latter intention had 
been so definitely announced, that 
most men were deceived by the pro- 
mise. But the horizon is now be- 
coming clearer ; there is neither hope 
nor gratitude to burden the faithful 
and render them incredulous as to 
the blessings of liberty. Awhile 
longer and there will be light. If, 
as we must believe, the true destiny 
of the age, made apparent to all, be 
conciliated with the great principles 
constituting Christianity ; if it mark 
new progress in the advance of hu- 
manity, fear not. Christianity will 
not rebel, but will promote the move 
ment. If it still live, and otherwise 
but nominally—and we have had 
proof that life was not wanting—it 
will not lack intelligence. 

Know you the true cause of alarm, 
the trae peril? It is that Christian- 
ity does not progress alone. It cer- 
tainly marches on and labors; its 
advance is apparent ; and more ap- 
parent, perhaps, are the conquests, 
the ardor, and the faith of those who 
struggle. By a strange contradiction, 
visible in the case of the two oppos- 
ing forces, when one should gain 
what the other loses, the strength 
of neither is affected. On both sides 
the numbers increase and the armies 
proceed onward. Which shall win the 
victory? whose gains are the most 
genuine? Despite this seeming equal- 
ity, we do not entertain the slightest 
doubt but that the Christians, if they 
will, are the masters of the future. 
But how are they to secure their 
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triumph? Concerning that we must 
speak candidly. 

Ere we come to this, however, let 
us, with M. Guizot, enter the anti- 
christian camp, estimate the forces 
of the enemy, and examine the for 
midable host we are called upon to 
defeat. 

The distinctive trait nowadays of 
the war waged against Christianity is 
the number and the diversity of the 
opposing doctrines. Formerly its ad 
versaries confined themselves to seek 
ing to destroy it: now they are more 
ambitious ; they attempt to provide 
for it a substitute. Hence the mul 
titude of systems, each of which, in 
more or less vague or contradictory 
terms, is intended to elucidate the 
great natural problems that humanity, 
since its birth, has evolved, and that 
Christianity has explained with such 
simplicity, completeness, and clear 


These systems do not clai 


ness. 
to be religious ; 
themselves that they will become sa 
tisfactory guides for man ; that they 
will read to him the enigma of tl 

world, and supply all the wants of 
his heart and mind. 
neither sanction, practice, nor respo: 


they merely flatte: 


As they ex 


sibility, as they are indulgent in the 
matter of human weaknesses, thei 
popularity can be easily understood 
They have believers, adepts, and, we 
may say, devotees of theirown. On 
of the characteristics of modern in 
credulity is that it denies and affirms 
simultaneously. Nothing is rarer in 
these times than a true unbeliever, 
placing credence in literally nothing, 
combating the faith of others, and 
wholly devoid of faith himself. The 
unbelievers of the age all 
something: besides the antipathy they 
have sworn to entertain for Chris- 
tianity—an antipathy constituting a 
common faith—each has a belief of 
his own ; some acknowledge panthe- 
ism, others rationalism, positivism, 


belies ec 
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materialism, or the countless ramifi- 
cations of these principal doctrines, 
each of which has its faithful adherents. 
We do not mean to advance that all 
have espoused the 
octrines of philosophy, that each 
nas a sect, a banner, or a credo of his 
ewn. We shall even be convinced 
very shortly that the most danger- 
0} ponents are those who do not 
bble in philosophy, and who stand 
against the progress of holy truths 
and indolence ; but 

the simultaneous birth of all these 


antichristians 


by indifference 


antichristian systems is nevertheless 
a strange fact, and one deserving of 
Taken apart, they can 
pass by unheeded ; their fundament- 

principles are neither novel nor 
consistent! When 


attention. 


seen together, 
ver, theirs is a battle array of a 
‘imposing magnitude. Weun 
rstand, therefore, all the more 
lily, that M. Guizot, wishing to 


estimate the strength of the anti 


hristian forces, should have taken 
these systems one by one, and sub 
mitted each to a careful examination. 
We would, however, misconstrue, we 
apprehend, his most obvious inten- 

if we were to look upon his 
sketches as regular refutations and 
ex professo treatises. He has 


proposed to give the measurement of 


only 
their different systems by comparison 
with the measuring-rod of common 
sense. ‘To enter into more thorough 
discussions would have been unne- 
cessary ; better work was left undone, 
and M. Guizot’s preface has clearly 
expressed his views on that point. 
t matters little, after all, how these 
systems are criticised ; the result is 
the same, whether one examine them 
superficially, master their secrets, or 
fathom their scientific mysteries. 
There can be little difference of opi- 
nion in regard to their value. It is to 
their advantage if they be only 
glanced at. The more searching the 
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investigation, the more conclusive the 
proof as to the frailty of their forma- 
tions and deficiencies, pettiness, im- 
potence, and vanity. We repeat 
what we said, that we have little to 
dread on this score. A few minds 
may be won over, but the contagion, 
in this country, cannot spread. The 
darkness of pantheism, the dreams of 
idealism, the dryness of positivism, 
or the coarseness of materialism will 
never seduce the mass of French 
The alarm is greater than the 
real danger ; yet, when gathered to- 
gether, these systems, however dis- 
cordant among themselves, however 
much opposed to each other, consti- 
tute, from the very fact that all are 
equally hostile to Christianity, a pow- 
er which must be taken into account. 
They form a fasces ; theirs is a coali- 
tion, a league that belongs only to our 


age. 


minds. 


Is it to be supposed that we assert 
that Christianity has ever lacked en- 
emies, and enemies acting in concert 
in their attacks? Without looking 
far back into its history, was not the 
concentration of all the wits of the 
age clustered under the leadership of 
Voltaire for the purpose of freeing the 
world from religious superstition, an 
anti-christian league, if ever there 
was one? Perhaps even the move- 
ment of the eighteenth century seem- 
ed, at first, more violently antichris- 
tian than that undertaken in our 
days. Its determination was more 
evident ; it proceeded direct to the 
objective point. Its weapons were 
light, but they were ever in use, and 
there was no truce to the warfare. 
It was a sharp fire of irony, a shower 
of sarcasm ; nothing could withstand 
it, no one could retort ; the dread of 
ridicule silenced the boldest; the 
panic was followed by a general rout, 
and terror was engendered by laugh- 
ter. And what sad results! what a 
disaster! The altars were over- 
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thrown, religion was annihilated, the 
clergy scattered, hunted down, or put 
to death, a whole nation left without 
temples, without pastors, without any 
perceptible connecting link with 
heaven! Was not this enough? 
What more was desired ? 

There can certainly be extant no 
wish to do better ; but it is intended 
that the work shall endure, that the 
invalid shall be finally disposed of, 
and that any chance of cure or re- 
surrection shall be done away with. 
Even as after 1848 the fiery dema- 
gogues, who had thought an excellent 
opportunity had arrived to demolish 
society, found consolation for their 
failure by proclaiming aloud that, 
should a similar series of events ever 
occur, they would know better how to 
act, and would not again be unsuc- 
cessful in the accomplishment of their 
purpose, so the destroyers of religion 
take great care not to imitate the ex- 
ample of their fathers, whose work, 
they say, was only half done. Mock- 
ery and irony are worn-out weapons 
that wound but do not kill ; they are 
useful in commencing a war, but other 
and more destructive engines are 
needed toend it. Besides, within the 
past sixty years the character and 
habits of the public have undergone 
a decided, change. The community 
has become, by lessons taught it at 
its own expense, of a more reflective 
and sober turn of mind; it is less 
easy to provoke its laughter, and it 
does not always consider a jest an 
argument. Moreover, deriding all 
things excites its suspicion, and, in 
lieu of being won over, it often comes 
near being shocked. Its new mood 
must be complied with, the public’s 
foibles must be consulted, and its 
present foibleis, that it shall be treat- 
ed as a man, and not as a child. 

Science is the great agency! Science 
is the only guide, the only authority 
whose aid modern minds willingly 
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accept. This can be readily com. 
prehended ; each day science works 
so many miracles, lavishes upon hu- 
manity such genuine gifts, opens to 
mankind so vast a future, and con- 
firms in so incontestable a manner 
its right of sovereignty over this 
world, that men, in return, must bow 
to its decrees, and do it all honor 
without blushing at the homage ren- 
dered it. But, in the hands of those 
who would keep mankind separate 
from any other belief, who would 
prevent the recognition of any higher 
authority and of the invisible might 
of the Creator, how terrible a weapon 
is a faith in science! Therefore it 
is that nowadays to rank honorabl 
with the adversaries of Christian be- 
lief, to play an important part, to act 
upon the minds and disturb con- 
sciences, itis not sufficient merely to 
possess some talent and a graceful and 
caustic style. It is necessary to be 
erudite, or, at least, to be held as such, 
the latter alternative being less diffi 
cult to achieve, less rare, and for that 
very reason, much more dangerous 
For, if Christianity had to deal with 
truly learned and truly great men only. 
she and science would never be in 
absolute opposition to each 
The so-called contradictions, 
reconcilable facts disappear, 
the disputants attain a certain height, 
as soon as words being no longer 
taken in their literal sense, their 
spirit is understood, and when ana 
lysis is brought to bear upon the 
starting-point of the misunderstand 
ing. Science, when applied to such 
ends, is not only inoffensive to Chris- 
tianity and the Scriptures, but comes 
to their aid and proffers testimony in 
their favor, sometimes giving to cer 
tain facts of fabulous appearance an 
almost historical character. Thus it 
came that Cuvier confirmed by a 
most rigorous process of inductive 
reasoning based upon irrefutable 
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facts, some Biblical narratives which 
believers only had, until then, ac- 
cepted out of motives of pure obe- 
dience, and which indifferent per- 
sons viewed with suspicion, and the 
creat doctors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury laughed toscorn. Evil fortune, 
however, Wills it, that for every one of 
these conciliatory, because clairvoy- 
ant minds, for a Cuvier, a Kepler, a 
Leibnitz, and a Newton, there are 
thousands of men who see the out- 
ward semblance only, who stumble 
over inconsistencies, and who, often 
without ill-will, make use of their small 
share of knowledge in accomplishing 
the ruin of the holy truths. Indeed, 
they enjoy the credit of the masses 
as much as, and perhaps more than, 
the real masters ; the public is con- 
tinually brought into contact with 
them ; they are numerous, ubiquitous, 
and have associates in all profes- 
the race of half-learned men 
is the foundation of humanity, with- 
out taking into account the more 
skilful persons who, seeking to win 
success at any cost, and even at the 
risk of scandal, borrow from science 
the varnish required to give popu- 
larity to their productions. These 
stratagems constitute a new fashion 
ofcheckmating Christianity, amethod 
rejuvenating the traditions of Vol- 
taire. Those whose intentions are 
worthiest are deceived by it; the 
lure thrown out is that which they 
need, a sensible lure ; their reason 
alone is appealed to, and they fancy 
that they are surrendering to proven 
evidence. What would you have 
them do? They are not entertained 
with mere stories and epigrams, they 
are not made the objects of jests or 
hoaxes ; the facts submitted to them 
are palpable. So much the worse 
for Christian beliefs if these facts 
annihilate them! Can the laws of 
science be denounced as forgeries ? 
Is not science truth? 


sions ; 
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Such are modern tactics ; neither 
mockery nor impatience, and great 
apparent impartiality ; it is no longer 
a skirmish, a sudden attack, but a 
siege in accordance with all the rules 
of war ; the citadel is surrounded, the 
enemy advances, with the authority 
and under the protection of science. 
This is not all. The experience of 
the past century has suggested other 
precautionary measures, other strate- 
gic movements. It is now recog- 
nized that our poor human nature 
has not made sufficient progress, not 
even in France, to feel happy and 
proud because of a belief in absolute- 
ly nothing. This is a weakness for 
which time will work a cure, but one 
which must be taken into due con- 
sideration. For instance, can it be 
brought about that most women’s 
hearts will not yield to the necessity 
of praying and believing? Does not 
man himself, when bowed down by 
great affliction, feel that a woman's 
heart is being born and awakening 
within him? When death separates 
him from those he loves, when 
he survives and suffers, can it 
be that he will not seek, with eyes 
upturned to heaven, a little strength 
in hope? These inclinations and in- 
stincts may seem strange and ab- 
surd, if you will; but they are inde- 
structible, and to think of doing away 
with them is a sheer loss of time. 
This is known in our age, and the 
skilful profit by their knowledge. To 
make havoc for a second time, to 
tear down the altars, and persecute 
the priests, would be to enact the parts 
and do the work of dupes! Such 
a course would prepare an inevitable 
reaction, and a certain resurrection 
of all it was proposed to destroy. 
There are none but a few mad- 
men, a few lost children who would 
resort to such superannuated mea- 
sures. Instead of attacking openly 
the need for belief, better to conquer 
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it by flattery and the tender of fasci- 
mating compromises. Why these 
onslaughts on Christianity? Why 
overtly batter its walls? To please 
the libertines? Is it not quite cer- 
tain that they will side with the anti- 
christians? It is urgent to please 
the simple-hearted Christians only. 

Instead of exhibiting the slightest 
after-thought of opposition to Chris- 
tianity, better to dwell upon its 
beauties, to draw an admirable por- 
trait of its Founder, to recognize him 
as the model of all the virtues, as the 
type of all perfection, to speak of 
him in impassioned and eloquent 
tones, and in exchange for these 
gentle concessions to ask—what? A 
trifling sacrifice, a modest erratum 
to the text of the Evangels, a simple 
change of the value of a word, or 
rather the politic and reasonable 
yielding up of a valueless title, a worn- 
out parchment, a purely nominal 
letter of nobility, the so-called divi- 
nity of that admirable man? Why 
cling to that fiction? Renounce it, 
and we shall all be agreed. Reason 
will have nothing more to say on the 
subject. With yourselves we will do 
homage to that wonderful mortal, 
and, if you will, call him divine with- 
out attaching too much importance 
to the condescension. We will over- 
look the epithet if you concede us 
the dogma. 

Thus, with skill and a certain com- 
mingling of philosophic scepticism, 
mystic reveries, and a feigned zeal for 
Christian ideas, men hope nowadays 
to undermine Christianity. The plan 
of action is by no means novel. In 
that very year during which Constan- 
tine, by his omnipotence, seemed to 
have ensured the peace and security 
of the church, in that very year one 
single man, with a few words, threw 
the church into far greater perils than 
were indicated by the lictors and ex- 
ecutioners of its fiercest persecutors. 
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He, too, pretended he only waged 
war against Jesus Christ out of love 
for his doctrine, and despoiled him 
of his divinity to guarantee his 
triumph, propagate his blessings, and, 
while rendering faith less difficult to 
acquire, to satisfy reason. The 
compromise was the same as that 
which is now put forward. And such 
is the power of these enervating doc- 
trines that, even in the days when 
faith was still young and full of life, 
the world fell a victim to the decep- 
tion. Scarcely half a century had 
gone by since the death of Arius and 
the contagion had extended through- 
out the Orient, spread over a part of 
the west, and reached, beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire of old, 
all the recently converted barbarian 
nations. Look back to that hour of 
crisis when the destiny of the world 
was at stake ; seek to guess what was 
to happen. After a consultation of 
human laws, after a calculation of 
probabilities, did not Christianity ap- 
pear doomed? Its adversary had 
won for himself Constantine’s favor, 
the ardent adhesion of the emperor’s 
son, the support of all the forces of 
the empire, all the powers that still 
governed the world. To preserve 
faith, to save from shipwreck the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, a miracle, a 
new revelation, another preaching of 
St. Paul were needed. ‘The miracle 
was performed ; what a man had done 
aman undid ; Athanasius conquered 
Arius. But Christianity had, never- 
theless, seemed about to perish, and 
modern Arianism can well flatter 
itself that it will now have better 
fortune, and that an Athanasius, 2 
Basil, a Gregory, or a Jerome will 
not ever be at hand to crush its argu- 
ments and conquer the world for the 
benefit of truth. Its threats, its 
sinister predictions are not, then, 
mere boasts ; the danger is genuine ; 
modern heresy has auxiliary aids 
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that double its might. It no longer 
stands in the arena, face to face with 
orthodoxy, and uses purely theolo- 
, the 
ral; everybody participates in 
A for- 
midable coalition attacks faith most 
persistently ; _ the natural 
when half understood, the metaphy- 


] 
O1ICal 


weapons ; struggle is 


I] weapons are effective. 
sciences 


sical sciences conducted with pride, 
skilfully romanti- 
cized, are forces that unite for the 
benefit of the new Arianism. Can it 
readily seen that the league 
is far more powerful. and_ inflicts 
more serious wounds than the ironi- 


criticism 


historic 


not be 


cal frivolities brought into play in 
century? The 
made is not only evidenced in the 
tactics and armament ; the ground of 
the struggle itself has changed, to the 
From a Chris- 
tian stand-point, it may be said that 
Christianity is now dismantled. Of 
he places of shelter, of all the 
itions which belonged to Chris- 

1 hundred years ago, in the 


the last progress 


enemy's advantage. 


e, in the institutions and customs, 

ll the means of credit, influence, 
gitimate resistance won for it 

by aright of ages, and of which its 
adversaries, while deriding its belief, 
had no thought of robbing it, nothing 
mains 


remal 


The levelling power of-the 
times has passed over them. The 
attack must now be withstood in an 
open field. If under such circum- 
stances and in presence of such perils 
Christians opened not their eyes, if 
an instinct of self-preservation did 
not induce them to come to an un- 
derstanding upon the essential points 
of their faith, if they sought to oppose 
so many joint efforts while divided 
and disagreeing, we say, without 
hyperbole, that we would have. to 
bow our heads and consider this 
world at an end, and civilization, de- 
spite its apparent triumphs and proud 
hopes, stricken to the heart and 
VOL. VI.—24 
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menaced with a prompt decline. 
But have we reached that point? 
No, a hundred times no, if our will be 
against it, and if we understand the 
magnitude of the danger, its real 
novelty, and the novelty and youth 
needed to conquer it. 

And at the outset let there be 
no misunderstanding between Chris- 
tians. Do not believe that Cathoii- 
cism is alone involved, and the sole 
excitant of anger and object of the 
warfare. It is Christianity itself, 
Christian faith in its entirety, and in 
evéry shape, that it is intended to an- 
nihilate. Any Protestant sect that 
accepts the Evangels, without re 
serve or restrictions, is at least as 
open to suspicion as pure Catholi 
cism. Tolerance and amnesty are 
withheld, save from that Christianity 
which believes not in Jesus Christ, 
and in which certain pastors, from 
evangelical pulpits, now profess a 
belief. Enlightened and sincere Pro- 
testants entertain no longer any 
doubts on that point. They have pro- 
gressed since the sixteenth century : 
without being less zealous or less 
ardent in their belief, they no longer 
proclaim that Antichrist and the 
Catholic Church are one and the 
same thing. In our age the Anti- 
christ is the common foe; if you 
would resist its onslaughts, close up 
the ranks ; this is no time for discord 
among brethren. The Protestants 
who are friendly to the Evangels, 
however numerous they may be in 
certain states of Europe, know what 
they lack as regards cohesion and 
unity ; they feel that that powerful 
church so persistently attacked now- 
adays, will ever be the true rampart. 
While all the blows dealt fall upon 
her, they breathe freely, for she pro- 
tects them; if her walls were over- 
thrown, they would be left defenceless. 
Hence arises among the more far- 
seeing that solicitude which is felt 
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for all Christian interests without dis- 
tinction, and that defensive alliance 
which seems to be suggested in the 
minds of those whose convictions as 
to the essence of things are identical. 

Unfortunately, this wholly modern 
blessing, one of the few conquests 
which, in the moral order of affairs, 
might do honor to our age, is not yet 
very widely disseminated. Even in 
the opinion of the persons who are 
horror-stricken at the antichristian 
coalition, the idea of helping each 
other, of forming an alliance, of 
postponing intestine strife and lend- 
ing a helping hand to each other, 
makes but little headway. Habit, 
prejudices, and a sectarian spirit are 
so powerful! If some men cast off 
their yoke, if a chosen few who see 
events from a higher stand-point take 
delight in putting into practice these 
tolerant ideas, do the masses follow 
in their footsteps? and do the chosen 
few themselves always set generous 
‘examples only? If it were only 
among Catholics that the tendency 
to exclusion, the aversion to schism 
carried to a forgetfulness of the actual 
interests of faith, were observable, 
many persons would that 
they were less surprised than grieved ; 
for excuse can ever be found for the 
Catholic, in whose defence it can be 
argued that, if he went too far in that 
direction, it was because he may have 
believed that, by holding aloof and 
avoiding the contact of error, he ex- 
hibited his obedience and rendered 
himself more acceptable unto God! 
But for the Protestant, what apology 
can be offered? He who asserts so 
boldly his right to believe what he 
thinks cannot take offence because 
his neighbor does likewise. The 
same intolerance that, in the one case 
saddens us without causing astonish- 
ment, shocks us in the other. Can 
you understand how it is that an ed- 
ucated, an erudite Protestant, good- 


confess 
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hearted, endowed with sound sense, 
glorying in generous principles, and 
carrying to very energy his love and 
respect for right, as soon as it is sug 
gested that he concede to Catholics 
that which he believes to be just and 
true for all humanity, the privilege 
to worship with the liberty and the 
surroundings their mode of worship 
requires, cries out in dismay, appeals 
to brute force, admits unhesitatingly 
that it decides all similar questions, 
and sanctions and renders legitimate 
in advance all sentences which may be 
passed? Though his views are sen 
sible on all other points, on this sub- 
ject they are devoid of reason, and 
the man speaks of the Catholic Church 
in the nineteenth century as an in- 
quisitor of the sixteenth would have 
spoken of heresy! What a strange 
spectacle, and how humiliating a les 
son! Does there exist a more over 
whelming proof of the poverty of our 
intellect ? 

Yet the part to be taken by a mod 
ern Protestant, who would serve Chris 
tianity and combat its true enemies, 
All things unite 


to give him influence ; everything 


is a glorious one! 
in readiness to bestow upon his words 
an increase, as it were, of authority 
He would ignore and forget all petty 
passions and jealousy. He 
seek to bring about the triumph 


woul 


the divine word, to demonstrate 

eternal truth, its transmission throug! 
centuries. Why attempt to wr 

from the Catholic Church the rights 
to which she lays claim? Why be- 
set her with invidious questions and 
excite captious quarrels? Instead of 
giving vitality to these endless suits, 
would it not be better to seek to as 
certain on what points an agreement 
subsists, what dogmas have escaped 


> 


all controversy and survived all strife: 
He would become attached to these 
same dogmas ; in his eyes they would 
be the heart, the basis of a Christian- 
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ityof peace and concord, which no true 
Christian can avoid defending, since 
necessarily he must profess allegiance 
to its doctrines. Because there was 
arm for the existence of the Re- 
formation three centuries ago, be- 
cause the Reformation was the spur 
which, to save faith, was to rouse 
the church from slumber, does it 
follow that now, the times having 
changed, actions should be the same? 
Must it be that, to preserve in the 
present that same Christian faith, a 
Christian, because he chances to be a 
Protestant, must espouse his fathers’ 
hates, fight only against the men and 
ideas with which they strove, and 
remain idle when  beholding the 
outbreak of the conflagration which 
threatens Christianity, for the sole 
reason that Catholicism appears to be 
especially imperilled by the flames? 
Let him repudiate that absurd inherit- 
let him break with such rou- 
tine views. Not only must he abstain 
from attacking, even indirectly, the 
Catholic Church, and feel no bitter- 
ness toward her, for the simple reason 
that he undertakes a campaign in co- 
operation with her, and because we 
must not fire upon one’s allies; he 
owes her still more, more than re- 
I than mere courtesies ; 
he must do her full justice. His duty 
be it to give prominence with frank- 
ness and loyalty to the great features, 
the beauties, the splendor of the tra- 
ditions from which he stands apart. 
Strictures and reservations will be 
mingled with his praises ; better still, 
for his testimony will be all the more 
valuable. Whether he recall the ser- 
vices rendered or refute vigorously 
all calumny, by telling the unalloyed 
truth, even if it be attenuated, he will 
do more for Catholicism than a pro- 
fessional panegyrist. 

This is not all: to keep the false 
philosopher spirit at bay, no posi- 
tion could be better than that which 


ance, 


pect, more 
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he holds. He has not to struggle 
against the antipathy engendered by 
a supposed obedience to the princi- 
ple of authority ; and when he con- 
fesses unreservedly his belief in 
supernatural facts, his words are 
fraught with far more importance than 
if he who uttered them were not 
trammelled inthe matter of free inves- 
tigation. How different, too, the case 
when to this superiority are added 
personal advantages, when the Pro- 
testant is a man of powerful mind, 
accustomed to deal with the most 
weighty matters, and retaining, in the 
autumn of life, besides the treasures 
garnered by experience and learning, 
the fecund ardor of youth. This ex- 
plains the characteristic trait of M. 
Guizot’s Meditations ; it is not a reli- 
gious work like so many others. 
The best priests, the most eloquent 
preachers, the profoundest theolo- 
gians are afflicted with a disability 
for which there is no remedy; they 
are professional defenders of religion ; 
the truths they affirm seem to consti- 
tute their patrimony, and, while plead- 
ing the holiest of suits, they seem 
to argue in their own behalf; while 
a historian, a philosopher, a states- 
man, and, above all, a free and inde- 
pendent mind, who, after ripe exami- 
nation and prolonged reflection, and 
not without a struggle and an effort, 
has become a Christian, and who 
proves in broad daylight that neither 
his intellect nor his reasoning powers 
have suffered in the least, and that 
the thinker and Christian live within 
him in perfect concord, by his testi- 
mony gives courage to many men, 
dispels many doubts, and inspires.the 
faltering with firmness ; his example 
is the best of sermons and the most 
reliable mode of propagating faith. 
Be assured, nevertheless, that re- 
marks of disapproval will be heard 
amid the kindly greetings. 
will 


There 
be opposition manifested from 
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the very first, and principally by the 
reformed worshippers. The broad 
views and extreme tolerance of the 
author will not be acceptable to all. 
The writer will be told, You forsake 
us ; you are a Catholic in spirit and 
intention, why not be wholly a Catho- 
lic? A poor quarrel, indeed, a sin- 
gular fashion of returning thanks for 
the most faithful devotedness and the 
most signal services! In the matter 
of ingratitude, the sectarian spirit 
stands in the foremost rank. There 
is, therefore, no cause for surprise that 
the Protestants of Paris, when occa- 
sionally gathered about the ballot-box, 
should not always care to express to 
M. Guizot, by a unanimous vote, their 
just and respectful pride at number- 
inghimamong their forces. But then, 
letus not forget that, if in the opinion 
of a few Protestants these Meditations 
are a trifle too Catholic, certain Ca- 
tholics would them still less 
Protestant. We do not assert that 
the Catholics, even the most exclu- 
sive, are not at heart filled with esteem 
and gratitude for a work of such evi- 
dent usefulness to the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; the esteem and gratitude ex- 
hibited are, however, wrested from 
them. ‘They praise aloud the inten- 
tions and courage of the author ; as 
for the work itself, they do not re- 
strict themselves to prudently leaving 
in obscurity the points in discussion, 
but involuntarily allow inopportune 
objections to arise. We venture to 
state that in doing this they do not 
appreciate the circumstances sur- 
rounding us, and the greatness of the 
need of alliance and concord forced 
upon Christianity by the formidable 
war waged against it. That in ordi- 
nary times, when the only struggle in 
progress concerns the form and not 
the foundation of things, believers 
should resolve only to accept and ex- 
tol the productions resonant with the 
pure and faithful echo of their faith, 


have 
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nothing can be better ; in such times 
each citizen of the Christian republic 
may be permitted to be watchful of 
the interests of his province rather 
than of those of his country ; but, when 
an invasion is imminent, other emer 
gencies are to belooked to: the com 
mon safety is the first law. Then is 
the time to welcome recruits, whoever 
they are, provided their reénforcement 
will be productive of good results, 
Do not deceive yourselves ; the Chris- 
tian community, even if united and 
agreed on all points, will only just be 
equal to the task : for its members must 
not only repel the assailants—a merel; 
defensive attitude would be equiva- 
lent to a partial defeat—but must ad 
vance and and 
souls. The world is to be recon- 
quered, and a more giddy, frivolous, 
and somniferous world, perhaps, than 
the world of nineteen centuries ago. 
Again, we say that we have not to 
be alarmed at the antichristian war. 
Its horde of systems, its dreams and 
chimeras, its wily contrivances and 
philosophic disorder do not fright 


invade, subju 


yr 


us. The spectacle is a sad one, bu 
it is not a state of slumber. Upon 
feverish activity you can bring to 
bear a healthful action ; your very 


adversaries favor your cause and 
deaden the weight of the blows they 
would deal you. What timidity 
underlies their audacity! How they 
retreat before the most direct and 
inevitable consequences of their do 
trines ! How they complain of misre 
presentation when shown a mirrot 
reflecting the deformity of their 
doctrines! Let them continue to 
speak and write, they but call forth 
overwhelming replies ; let them alte! 
history and the Scriptures, for they 
but alter their own authority and cre 
dentials : they fall into the pit them 
selves have digged. All things that 
agitate and startle men’s minds, and 
awaken even in irritating them, aid 
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the triumph of truth; indifference, 
torpor, the numbness of souls only are 
profitable to error, and constitute the 
true malady of the age. Let us not 
seek to conceal it, its ravages are too 
plainly discernible. While impiety, 
properly speaking, despite its appa- 
rent progress and the brazen boasts 
of its cynicism, makes but few prose- 
lvtes in our midst, indifference in- 
creases, extends, and becomes accli- 
matized. It isacontagion; whosoever 
is aflected leads a mere earthly life, 
and is engrossed by nothing save 
mundane cares, business, and plea- 
sure ; the great problems of our des- 
tiny, the wondrous mysteries consti- 
tuting our torment and our honor, 
exist not for him ; he only recognizes 
ind cultivates his coarse and frivo- 
lous instincts ; the divine portion of 
his being is ina state of utter lethargy. 
Here and there, among the indiffe- 
ent, you meet a few agitated hearts 
and perplexed spirits. Perplexity 
is to indifference as twilight to dark- 
ness, an uncertain light that strug- 
cles with the gloom, sometimes con- 
juering and sometimes conquered. 
Nothing can be less decisive than a 
The 
escape of perplexed minds is effected 
as quickly as was accomplished their 
capture. Never mind ; would to God 
that even such a condition of souls 
were the greater evil! It is toward 
indifference, that is to say, toward 
nothingness and death, that all things 
incline our footsteps. 

Inquiry was made, a short time 
since, as to the present condition of 
Christianity in France. Number those 
who occupy the two hostile camps in 
which a remnant of life still asserts 
itself, in one camp for the purpose of 
attacking, in the other for the pur- 
pose of defending, Christian faith ; 
then, beyond the limits of the two, 
behold, what remains? There, are 
gathered crowds unnumbered, inert, 


victory won over such a spirit. 
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inanimate, forming, as it were, a great 
desert, a Dead Sea uninhabited by 
any living thing. There lies the 
world to be reconquered ; such are 
the men who are to be reclaimed. 
How act upon them? how move their 
hearts? how gain mastery over them? 
In these questions lies the secret of 
the future. 

Seek, then, and try to ascertain the 
most reliable means of acting upon 
these thoughtless mortals. Is the 
work to be accomplished by prac- 
tices of high piety and by productions 
intended for the edification of skilled 
believers? Think you that at once 
you will change them into thoroughly 
faithful Christians ? that you will in- 
stantly inspire them with a holy fer- 
vor? Only to speak the language of 
pure devoutness, to keep in unison 
with the utterances of the vestry-room, 
is to waste time. Climb the heights, 
display the brilliancy of those univer- 
sal truths in whose presence every be- 
ing gifted with reason and accessible 
to reflection feels compelled to bend 
the knee. It is by exhibiting in all 
their grandeur, in all their primitive 
beauty, the bases of our faith, that 
souls can be attracted to seek them 
for shelter. The work to which we 
allude excels in this respect. M. 
Guizot’s Meditations throw light upon 
the mysterious summits which, in the 
eyes of the torpid, appear overhung 
by thick and impenetrable fogs. 
They give these men 4 desire to ex 
amine them more closely. In a word, 
though the work may not satisfy si- 
multaneously, in each communion, 
all who are possessed of a definite 
belief, it is endowed with a more pre- 
cious virtue upon the excellence of 
which we can dwell the more consci- 
entiously, as having viewed its effects : 
it moves the indifferent. 

More than this, however, must be 
done. However powerful in style 
and thought a book may be, it can 
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only, in the present crisis, clear the 
road. To make greater headway, to 
effect a more decisive advance, to act 
upon the masses and rouse them 
from their slumber, other agencies 
than books are necessary, and deeds, 
examples, striking evidence, and in- 
contestable proofs of abnegation, de- 
votedness, charity, and sacrifices are 
required. These are the sermons 
that awaken souls ; these the wea- 
pons that triumph over the world, 
however careless, frivolous, and hard- 
ened it may be. In days by-gone, 
they conquered the men who wore 
the Roman toga and the rough hab- 
its of the barbarians ; in this century, 
they are still the only means of con- 
quest.—What do we ask? What are 
ve thinking of? Preaching by deeds! 
The apostleship of the early ages! 
Real apostles, heroic confessors, if 
needed, martyrs! In our times! 
Is it possible ?—Why not? What 
contradiction and surprise but can be 
looked for nowadays? Is it not the 
destiny of the age to carry everything 
to extremes, to be zealous for evil 
and even for good, to be swayed in 
turn or simultaneously by all currents, 
and to subscribe to the most irrecon- 
cilable principles ? Just because the 
world appears to have fallen almost 
to the lowest degree of depression, 
just because it sinks more deeply 
from day to day, there is a chance 
that a sublime and immediate reac- 
tion may occur. Was imperial Rome 
less corrupt, less effeminate, less do- 
cile while the avengers and restorers 
of human dignity, the future masters 
of the world, were at work beneath 
her foundations? Be reassured, even 
in these days of doubt and egotism, 
a true and great resurrection of Chris- 
tianity in France is not a Utopian 
vision. Not only is such a miracle 
possible, but we may declare it ne- 
cessary. 

Either we must suppose that we 
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are nearing the last phase of the de. 
velopment of humanity ; that the now 
commencing decadence will be the 
last ; that, unlike so many declines 
that have preceded it, this latest de 
cline will have no place of stoppage, 
no new birth ; that an unbroken slope 
is leading irresistibly to the ruin and 
debasement of our race, or we must 
without delay find means of restitut 
ing to the masses religious faith, 
What has democracy gained by tri 
umphing and being about to become 
the sovereign mistress of the whol 
world, if it cannot maintain and h 
sway over its conquest simply 

cause it cannot ruleand govern itself? 
Democracy, without the brake of 

ligion, without other protection than 
that afforded by independent moral 
ity, is a swollen torrent, anarchy, des 
potism, and a return to barbarism 
But when the brake is old and shat 
it ? No on 
can create a religious faith, it wer 
folly to attempt it. Such chimerica 
created things could never be aught 
but impotent parodies. But why seek 
so far that which is near at hand? 
The new faith whose advent is await 
ed, and hoped, and called for with 
such eagerness is here ; 


tered, how replace 


We possess 
it ; it is Christianity itself, ever novel 
if we but know how to comprehet 
its eternal light, and if we know 
selves how to be novel. It is not tl 
object of the belief that is to be 
modelled, but the routine of believe 
Christianity, in itself, is as youthfu 
as at its birth ; that which is super 
annuated is that which does not be 
long to it, that earthly rust with which 
it has been incrusted by its interpre 
ters, its ministers, and its servants in 
allages. Of this it must be rid ; its ori 
ginal appearance and power must be 
restored. By what process? By 
using for its reéstablishment the 
means which were formerly employed 
with success to lay its feundation. 
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The determination is aviolent one, yet 
there must be no half measures ; an at- 
tempt in any other direction would be 
illusory and vain. To proceed half- 
way, to spare abuses, flatter habit, and 
improve the surface of things only, 
would be to make Christianity one of 
those edifices which are kept standing 
by props and by cementing the cracks 
in the walls: it would be as well to 
let it totter and fall to the ground at 
once. To give it back true power, 
true stability, that it may defy the 
shocks of a long series of years, there 
is but one course to adopt: to be- 
gin the work anew. 

Let the church, then, be courage- 
ous ; let her begin again, even as she 
commenced, and with the same mod- 
esty and holiness ; let her be chaste, 
austere, laborious, learned, intelligent, 
and free ; without taste for honors, 
without care for wealth ; lavish of her 
pains, her blood, and her tears ; as in- 
dependent toward the mighty as she 
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is indulgent and tender for the weak. 
Let her advance, thus armed, step 
by step, approaching souls, and 
souls only, and the world will again 
be hers. There is no miscalculation 
to be feared, the same causes will have 
identical effects ; but hasten, lose not 
an hour, the moment is a solemn one. 
Let the cry, “The church is begin- 
ning anew,” be not a vain word, and 
let not its results be tardy. Think 
not of honoring God by raising to the 
heavens proud cupolas, and making 
for him a dwelling in palaces glitter- 
ing with gold and marble; it is 
around the manger, in the grotto of 
Bethlehem, that the pastors should be 
convoked. Let all true Christians, 
all sons of the church, know and pro- 
claim it: on them everything depends, 
through them all things are possible, 
upon them all things rest ; in their 
hands lies not only the fate of their 
beloved and venerated belief, but the 
future of the civilized world. 


RITUALISM AND ITS TRUE MEANING. 


WE have had the pleasure of read- 
ing an article on the subject of ritual- 
ism by the Rev. Dr. Dix, rector of 
Trinity church in this city. This 
article, which appeared in the July 
number of the Galaxy, suggested to 
our minds some very interesting and 
practical reflections. It is under- 
stood that the respected doctor who 
holds so important a position in his 
own church is one of the principal 
supporters of the movement in regard 
to which he writes. Although he 
does not yet introduce into Trinity 
church and its chapels the external 
observances of the ritualists which 
he commends, still it is his desire to 


do so at the first practicable moment. 
The weight of his character and influ- 
ence is given to the restoration of 
those rites and ceremonies which 
were dropped at the Protestant Refor- 
mation through the undue force of 
Calvinism and what he calls religious 
radicalism. Whether he will suc- 
ceed is a question which the munis- 
ters and influential laymen of his own 
church can better answer than we 
can. In examining his article care 
fully, we think there is a slight want 
of candor on one or two points, an 

some misunderstanding upon others. 
For example, he disclaims the popu- 
lar use of the word “ ritualism,” a: 
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says, “It has lost its respectability, 
and has become a’slang expression. 
The unlucky word is bandied about 
til! it must have lost all perception of 
its own identity. Hence, we respect- 
fully decline the attempt to say what 
the word ‘ ritualism’ means, as now 
lost and merged in the category of 
cant and slang.” Now, as far as we 
are able to judge, we really believe 
that the majority of people call things 
by their right names, and that the pub- 
liccan have noend togainby any other 
course. It may be that the Episco- 
palians are not forbearing enough 
toward those of their brethren who 
would innovate upon their establish- 
ed forms of worship ; but they cannot 
be found fault with if they are sur- 
prised and offended at changes which 
are so radical. If they use harsh 
language in the controversy, they are 
not to be excused, for no good ever 
arises from acrimony, or the forget- 
fulness of the decencies of life. Yet 
can any honest man say that he does 
not know what they mean to attack, 
or that he cannot explain what “ ri- 
tualism” is? The definition which 
the reverend doctor gives is hardly 
adequate, because it includes all man- 
kind, since, according to his terms, 
there is no one who is not a ritualist. 
There is no necessity of proving that 
all religions have had their rites and 
ceremonies, for there is no one who 
will deny so well received a fact. 
We must take the word in its popu- 
lar acceptation ; and it simply refers 
to those who are now endeavoring to 
introduce great changes in the wor- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who are using vestments 
never known in their communion for 
at least three centuries, and who, in 
doctrine and outward observance, are 
approaching as nearly as possible 
the time-hallowed ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church. Whether they are 
in the right or in the wrong is ano- 


ther question ; the name by which 
they are called may be appropriate 
or not, but it has a plain signification, 
Every one can understand it, and we 
do not see in it anything abusive or 
uncharitable. 

After objecting to the term “rj 
tualist,” Dr. Dix proceeds to defend 
at some length the course of those 
who bear this name, and his view is 
easily summed up, and we hear it 
now for about the thousandth time in 
our life : 


“The Christian dispensation is bounded, 
on the one side, by the magnificent ritualism 
of Israel, and, on the other, by the analogous 
and not less glowing ritualism of heaven, 
For fifteen hundred years (after Christ) 
there was no ritualistic controversy deserv- 


ing the name. In general features, divine 
worship was the same throughout the worl 
But errors and abuses crept into the church, 


and these became symbolized in novel rites 
and practices, by which ritual became, in 
some respects, defiled and _ corrupted. 
Then came the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. That movement did not affect the 
Eastern portions of Christendom ; in Gre 
and Russia the old traditions may be trai 
although under a load of useless ceren 

back to the commencement of the Christiar 
era. ... Looking about the world, we 

in the Eastern part of Christendom, an an- 
cient ritual in use, very ornate, very sym- 
bolical, and full of reminiscences of the old 
church of Israel ; the mitre, the iconastasis, 
the veil, the lamps, the incense, are direct 
heirlooms from that venerable past. In the 
West, the Roman Catholic Christians exhi- 
bit in their ritual a system essentially modi- 
fied by later ideas, and expressing the dog- 
mas which by degrees have accumulated 
around their once pure creed.” 

Here the reverend doctor seems 
to labor under a strange misunder- 
standing, and evidently has taken no 
pains to examine for himself the 
oriental liturgies. There is no sub- 
stantial difference whatever between 
the liturgies of the East and those 
of the West. All contain the same 
essential parts, and are probably of 
apostolic origin. Whatever corrup 
tion belongs to the Roman rite, in 
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the Protestant sense of the term, be- 
longs likewise to the Eastern rites. 
As for the ceremonies now in use in 
regard to the sacraments and popu- 
lar devotions, there may be some 
difference, but itis in favor of the West, 
even from the Protestant point of 
view. ‘The Eastern churches pay as 
much honor to the Blessed Mother of 
God and to the saints as we do, 
and in their expressions are fully as 
fervent. The attempt, therefore, to 
make a distinction between the East 
and West, as if the oriental churches 
were more in sympathy with the re- 
formed doctrines than the Catholic 
Church, is singularly futile, because 
not supported by the least shadow of 
f Besides, as we shall see in this 
article, the ritualists draw all their 
own rites and ceremonies from us, 
and recommend for the use of their 
own church the very words of the 
Roman Missal. If in their view we 
had become so corrupt, why have they 
taken for themselves the ritual which 
the doctor says is essentially modified 
by later ideas? We are convinced 
that the assertions we have quoted 
will never stand the test of examina- 
tion or of honest common sense. 
Again, Dr. Dix says that there was 
a perceptible variance of opinion be- 
tween the English reformers and the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic communi- 
ties. To use his own words: “ The 
movement of the Reformation in Eng- 
land was in the most cautiously con- 
servative channel. What they aimed at 
was, to retain all that was truly Cath- 
olic, and to reject only what was dis- 
tinctively Roman.” We do not be- 
lieve that these assertions can be 
made good by the most ingenious in- 
terpretation of history. The English 
leaders of the reform were certainly in 
close connection with the continental 
teachers, and drew their inspiration 
from them. Thatin England more of 
the exterior of the ancient church was 
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retained was, we think, owing to the 
pertinacity of the court, more than to 
the conservative views of Cranmer 
and his co-laborers. Henry VIII. 
was inexorable on many points dur- 
ing his singularly exemplary life. 
Edward VI. was pliant enough, but 
the church and parliament were not 
sufficiently advanced to follow all 
lengths in the wake of Luther and 
Calvin; and the truth, is that the 
English Church had nothing to do 
with the Reformation but to bear it, 
and by it to lose all its liberties. It 
is a patent fact that the voice of con- 
vocation, the only one which could 
speak for the ecclesiastical body, was 
hushed by Henry VIII., and that the 
reform was carried on by the king and 
his parliament. If the first prayer- 
book of Edward VI. was so perfect, 
why did not the “ cautiously conser- 
vative”” movement stop with “that 
most perfect specimen of a reformed 
Catholic liturgy” ? why are the poor 
Calvinists to be blamed for following 
their own consciences, and for ask- 
ing for a revision of the liturgy? 
That they were successful is a proof, 
at least, that they had great influence 
in the English Church, and that the 
Reformation was not so cautiously 
conservative. 

As for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the doctor tells us that it is 
in an inchoate state, where all its 
component elements are in fusion. 
“Only eighty-two years have elapsed 
since the first American bishop was 
consecrated ; these years have been 
JSormative ; usages and customs have 
been undergoing continual changes, 
and men have been feeling their way, 
under circumstances in which, since 
the time of Constantine, no national 
branch of the Catholic Church has 
been placed.” Isthis really the case? 
Have Episcopalians no settled forms 
of worship, and no fixed creed? We 
always were led to suppose that that 
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conservative body of Christians were 
decidedly fixed in their hostility of 
heart to Romanism, and what may 
be called extreme Protestantism. Is 
it not so? Is the Book of Common 
Prayer no established rule for the 
order of divine worship? Are the 
Thirty-nine Articles, to which every 
minister effectually subscribes, no rule 
of faith whatever? Are all Episco- 
palians feeling their way to some- 
thing settled in faith and worship? 
If such is the case, we have beet 
strangely misinformed, and have sin- 
gularly misinterpreted the decisions 
of bishops and conventions. ‘The 
Episcopalian clergy and laity can 
settle this matter better than we can, 
and therefore we leave its solution to 
them. But, to Catholic eyes, these 
“formative years ” seem only like the 
constant changes which are ever 
passing over all Protestant bodies, 
and which inhere in every merely 
human organization. And we must 
say that, as far as we know, though 
the faith of Episcopalians may differ 
very much, their external worship is 
plainly enough fixed by rubrics and 
canons whose meaning can hardly 
be misunderstood. We pay the high- 
est tribute of respect to Rev. Dr. Dix 
and his friends, and we give thanks 
to God for the light and grace he has 
given them ; but truth obliges us to 
say that their whole movement (if it 
be sincere, as we are bound to believe) 
is away from their own church with 
its rites and ceremonies, and toward 
the old faith and the old home of 
Christians. May the divine mercy 
perfect that which has been begun, 
and which gives such promise of con- 
version to the truth. We deeply 
sympathize with the ritualists, and 
pray for them continually, that they 
may not falter on the path they have 
begun to tread, that they may perse- 
vere amid all discouragements and 
temptations until they reach their 





Father’s house, where the light ot 
faith shines without a shadow. 

Having made these preliminary 
remarks, we proceed to the object 
of this short essay, and shall ep- 
deavor to make manifest what ritu- 
alism is and what is its true meap- 
ing. We believe it to be a most 
important movement, which by God’s 
grace will lead many souls to the 
full possession of the truth. We 
consider it as simply an honest and 
sincere attempt to introduce into the 
English Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the most essential 
doctrines of the Catholic religion, 
and to restore the worship which 
passed away at the Reformation with 
the rejection of the ancient faith. It 
does not seem to us that any candid 
person can long be a ritualist with 
out becoming Catholic. Our pur 
pose is, then, to make this evident to 
the public by the simple presentation 
of facts. It will be very interesting 
both to Catholics and Protestants to 
know the real doctrine and practices 
of the upholders of one of the most 
striking movements of our day. We 
will, for the sake of order and clear- 
ness, speak in detail of the sacrifice 
of the Mass and the blessed Eucha- 
rist, of auricular confession, of other 
sacramental observances, and of re- 
ligious communities. Before pro- 
ceeding to these subjects, however, 
we reproduce and affirm the five 
points of Rev. Dr. Dix, which we 
shall have in view as fixed prin- 
ciples : 








“ First. There must be ritual of some kind 
where there is religion. 

“Second. There is the clearest argument 
from Holy Scripture and ecclesiastical his- 
tory in favor of a beautiful and impressive 
ritualism, as a powerful agency on men for 
their good. 

“Third. Such ritualism must be a teacher ; 
it must symbolize something, and express as 
forcibly as possible what it symbolizes; a 
ritualism without a meaning, and represent- 
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ing no truth which the intellect can grasp, is 
but a piece of trifling and a sham. 

“Fourth. Ritual must teach truth, pure 
and unadulterated truth ; God’s truth, which 
he has revealed to man. 

“Fifth. People should try to discuss the 
subject with calmness. They should not 
look at it in a party light ; they had better 
keep clear of the agitators, whose aim it is 
to excite vague fears, and affright the unin- 
structed with awful disclosures of conspiracy 
against the simplicity of their faith and the 
purity of their worship; and especially 
should they remember that there is super- 
stition in defect as well as in excess.” 


1. Ritualists are believers in the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the real 
presence of our Lord in the holy 
Eucharist. The Communion serv- 
ice, instead, therefore, of being sim- 
ply an affecting memorial of Christ’s 
death, is transformed into a true and 
proper sacrifice, in which he is really 
present under the forms of bread and 
wine, and is offered for the living 
and the dead. ‘The adaptation of 
the old forms of the prayer-book to 
a view so Catholic as this requires 
many alterations in rubrics and in 
the introduction of new matter. We 
shall quote from a book called the 
Notitia Liturgica, which is the re- 
ceived order of service, and con- 
tains, according to its title, “ brief 
directions for the administration of 
the sacraments, and the celebration 
of the divine service according to 
the present use of the Church of 
England.” The introductory note 
explains that the book was drawn 
up “in order to provide the clergy, 
sacristans, and others with a small 
pocket-manual, by which such accu- 
racy, care, and reverence may be 
attained by those ministering at, or 
serving the altar, as has been so 
constantly recommended by such 
eminent standard divines of our 
national church, as the Vencradle 
Bede, Archbishop Peckham, Bishop 
Wainflete, Cardinal Pole, Bishop 
Cosin, and Archbishop Laud.” ‘The 
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Directorium Anglicanum contains 
more ample directions ; but the pre- 
sent work, being briefer, is more 
suited for our purpose at this mo- 
ment. It commences with the re- 
mark that, “in the interpretations 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the following cardinal maxim should 
never be lost sight of, namely, that 
what was not legally and formally 
abandoned at the Reformation by 
express law is now in full force, 
and should be carefully, judiciously, 
and firmly restored. This key un- 
locks many difficulties which would 
be otherwise both theoretically and 
practically insurmountable.” Then 
follow the directions for the building 
and dressing of the altar, and for a 
“Low and High Celebration.” We 
cannot do better than give them at 
length : 


“The greatest care should be invariably 
bestowed upon the altar of the church.. It 
should be well raised, of proper proportions, 
and of costly materials. In size it should 
never be less than seven feet long, and three 
feet and a half in height. It should always 
be raised on a substantial and solid platform 
of at least three steps. Behind it there 
should be a reredos of wood or stone, either 
carved or decorated, or else a hanging of 
cloth, velvet, satin, damask, or embroidery. 
Green is the best color for a hanging—un- 
less the church is dedicated in honor of Our 
Lady, when blue may be used—which can 
be changed on high festivals for white. The 
carpet upon the sanctuary floor should inva- 
riably be green, as it is a’ good contrast to 
the altar vestments. The altar vestments 
should fit accurately, and not be allowed to 
hang loosely. On a shelf or ledge behind 
the altar—sometimes called a retable, and 
sometimes, but inaccurately, a super-altar 
—should be placed a metal cross or crucifix ; 
or a painting of the crucifixion should be 
fixed over the centre of the altar, against the 
east wall. At least two large and hand- 
some candlesticks for the Eucharistic cele- 
bration should be placed one on either side 
of the cross. Other branch candlesticks for 
tapers may be affixed to the east wall on each 
side of the altar, and standards for the same 
may be added on festivals. Flower vases 
may be also used for the adornment of the 
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retable of the altar, and pots of flowers and 
shrubs for the sanctuary floor, which should 
be carefully but closely grouped against the 
north and south ends of the altar. 

“ The following order should be observed 
both in the use of the vestments of the clergy 
and of the altar : 


“ White-—From the evening of Christmas Eve to 
the Octave of Epiphany inclusive, (except on the two 
feasts of St. Stephen and the Holy Innocents ;) at the 
celebration on Maunday Thursday, and on Easter 
Eve, from the evening of Easter Eve to the Vigil of 
Pentecost, on Trinity Sunday, on Corpus Christi Day 
and its Octave, on the feasts of the Purification, Con- 
version of St. Paul, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, 
St. Michael, All Saints, on all feasts of Our Lady, and 
of Saints and Virgins, not Martyrs, at weddings, and 
on the Anniversary Feast of the dedication of the 
church, 

“ Red.—Vigil of Pentecost to the next Saturday, 
Holy Innocents, (if on a Sunday,) and all other feasts. 

“ Violet.—From Septuagesima Sunday to Easter 
Eve, from Advent to Christmas Eve, Ember week in 
September, all vigils that are fasted, Holy Innocents, 
(unless on Sunday.) 

“ Black.—Good Friday and funerals. 

“* Green.—All ferial days. 


“PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR A LOW CELEBRA- 
TION. 
(BY A PRIEST WITH ONE SERVER.) 
Vestments for the Celebrant —Cassock, amice, alb, 
and girdle, with maniple, stole, and chasuble, 
color of the day. 
Vestments for the Server—Cassock and surplice. 


of the 


“ The altar candles being lighted, and the 
eruets of wine and water being on their 
stand upon the credence, as well as the al- 
tar breads, basin, and towel, the priest, bear- 
ing the sacred vessels, duly arranged and 
covered, preceded by the server, proceeds 
from the sacristy to the altar. 

“ Having bowed to the cross, and then 
spread the corporal and placed the chalice 
on the centre of the altar, he steps back to 
the foot of the altar, and begins by saying 
privately : ‘»%In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ i 

“ He then recitesPsalm xliii., (which should 
be learned by heart.) 

“Then, going up to the altar, according 
to the Rubric, he says the ‘Our Father’ 
and collect at the ‘north side’ or gospel 
corner ; after which, turning to the people, 
and standing in the middle of the altar, he 
recites the Ten Commandments, the server 
making the appointed responses. 

“Then he turns to the gospel corner, as 
the Rubric directs, and says the prayer for 
the Queen, and the collect for the day. 

“Then the server moves the book-rest to 
the epistle corner, where the priest reads 
the epistle; and then the server replaces 
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it, as before, at the gospel corner, where the 
priest reads the gospel, at the commence- 
ment of which all present cross themse] 
on the forehead, mouth, and breast. 

“Custom sanctions the responses, ‘ G. 
be to Thee, O Lord, and ‘Praise be to Thee, 
O Christ, before and after the Gospel : both 
of which are said by the server. 

“The creed is said by the priest junctjs 
manibus in the middle of the altar faci g 
the cross. The server, therefore, should 
move the book toward the priest. Fr: 
the words ‘ and was incarnak’ to ‘was made 
man,’ the celebrant bows profoundly ; ar 
at the words ‘Zife everlasting’ makes t 
sign of the cross on his breast. 


ves 


“The offertory sentence is read in tl 
same position. The alms (if any) are pr 
sented standing. At the offering of ‘the 
bread, the priest should use privately tl 


following prayer from the Salisbury Missal ; 


“*Suscipe, Sancta Trinitas, hanc oblat: 
ego indignus offero in honore tuo et Beate Ma 
et omnium sanctorum tuorum, pro peccatis et 
sionibus mets; pro salute vivorum et > 
w dzfunctorum. In 
et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ 


nomine Patris, et f 


“ And at the offering of the chalic¢ 


€nt saliutar 


“ Offerimus tibi, Domine, cal: 
deprecantes clementiam, ut in conspectu 
majestatis tua, pro nostra et totius mund 


cum odore suavitatis ascendat. Amen.’ 


“Here the server should bring from th 
credence-ewer, water, and towel for t 
priest to wash his hands. During this 
symbolical ceremony, the celebrant will say 
Psalm xxvi., which may be learnt by hear 

“ At the ‘ Ye that do truly,’ which shoul 
also be learnt by heart, and said with 
the service-book, the priest turns to 
people, still standing in the midst of 
altar. 

“ The server, or ‘ minister,’ as the Rubric 
terms him, says the confession in the na 
of the people, the priest standing facing 
eastward. At its turns 
round junctis manibus, and gives the absolu- 
tion, which should also be said without the 
book, making the sign of the cross with his 
right hand at the words, ‘ fardon and deliver 


conclusion, he 


you,’ etc. 


“The ‘ Comfortable Words’ are said in 
the same position. 

“ The preface, ‘Lift up your hearts,’ with 
its response, is said with hands extended 
and eyes uplifted. At the words, ‘ Zet us 


give thanks,’ etc., the priest joins his hands, 


and at ‘/¢ ts very meet, right,’ etc., he turns 
to the altar, bending down at the words, 
‘Holy, holy, holy. 

“ The celebrant kneels in the midst of the 
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gitar at the prayer of humble access, ‘We 
y not presume. 

“In the prayer of consecration, the priest 
reverently genuflects after the consecration 
of the bread, to worship Jesus Christ, truly 
present under a sacramental veil, and again 
ufter the consecration of the chalice. 

“ Here the following extract from the an- 
cient Sarum Canon, to be said privately, 
may, according to the suggestion of Bishop 
Wilson, be profitably introduced : 

1: et mueemores, Domine nos servi tui, sed 
lem Christi Filit tui Dom- 
> Passionis, 


4a sancta, ef ust 
necnon et ab in- 
A scen- 
; preclare Majestati tue de 
tmmargculatam: Panem sanct 
rlicryacem salutis perpets 
ue propitio ac sereno 
pla habere, 


tans Mel 
watam Hostiam. 

te roga > 
per manus sancti angi 
n conspectu Diz 


, ine Ma 
Pex ha 


atitaris A urticitpation 
nilll 
Cory pus et 


. ’ . 
reneadictione 


Sanya yuinem sumpser 
calesti et gratia? 
- eundem Christuwm Dominum n 

lam, Domine animarum fanulo 
ce tuarum (N. et N.) gui nes pre- 


somno pa- 


um signo fidei, 


me donare 
lis et martyribus ; cum 
Vatthia, 
alias 
Pet 


Barnaba, Ignatio, 
sat, 


7 


‘a quorum nos consortium, non eS 


‘ tie, quesumus, largitor ad- 

Per Christum Dominum nostrum. 
uem hec omnia Domine, 

sficas, vivinga ficas, beneRac 

ry ipxasum et cum ipso in ipyysso est 

uri Omniporatenti, in unitate Spiritus 

ts honor et g Per omnia sacula se- 


semper bona 


p 
loria. 


ulorum. Amen.’ 


himself stand- 
receiving our 


“The priest communicates 
i Genuflecting before 
ord’s Body, he may sty : 


‘Ave in aternum sanctissima Caro Christi ; 
omnia et super omnia summa dulcedo. 
orpus Domini nostri Fesu Christi sit mihi eee. 


jta.vtaln nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiri- 


mihi ante 


( 


“Genuflecting before receiving Christ’s 
Most Precious Blood : 


«es ° F ~~ 
“Ave in aternum Calestis Potus, mihi ante om- 
ues et super omnia summa dulcedo. Corpus et San- 


glory of God the 
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guis Domini nestri Jesu Christi prosint mihi pecca- 
tori ad remedium sempiternum in vitam aternam. 
Amen¥yaln nomine Patris,’ etc. 


“ After all have communicated, the con- 
tents of the paten may be carefully placedinto 
the chalice, the paten placed on the chalice 
and the veil put over it. 

“The ‘ Our Father’ and the following 
prayer are said with hands extended, in the 
centre of the altar, facing eastward, as also 
the intonation of the ‘ Gloria in Excelsis. 
At the words, ‘ we worship thee, the celebrant 
will bow profoundly; at the words, ‘ 70 the 
Father, he signs himsceli 
with the sign of the cross. 

“Tn giving the benediction, in which the 
sign of the cross should always be made 
with the right hand, care should be taken by 
the priest not to turn his back upon the 
blessed sacrament. The server will here 
kneel in the centre of the lower step. 

“ Immediately after this — before the 
priest uses any private devotions whatsoever 
and before the people attempt to go away— 
the consecrated species should be reverently 
consumed ; and the ablutions (1) of wine, 
(2) of wine and water mixed, and (3) of water 
alone should be given to the priest by the 
server. 

“The greatest possible care should be 
taken that no single particle remains on the 
paten ; andit is always better that the priest 
himself should consume all that remains of 
both kinds. The officials of the church and 
members of the choir should be expressly 
taught never to rise from their knees until 
the ablutions have been taken and the priest 
is about to leave the altar. 

‘After the cleansing of the vessels, the 
corporal, purificator, chalice-cover, etc., 
should be carefully put in their places ; and 
then, bowing to the cross, the priest should 
return to the sacristy, preceded by the ser- 
ver, and say, ac cording to the Sarum rite, St. 
John’s Gospel, cap. i. I-14. 

“The priest, having taken off his vest- 
ments, says his thanksgiving. 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR A 
BRATION. 


HIGH CELE- 


(BY A PRIEST WITH DEACON AND SUB-DEACON.) 


Vestments for the Celebrant—Cassock, amice, alb, 
and girdle, with maniple, stole, and chasuble of 
the color of the day. 

Vestments for the Deacon—Cassock, amice, alb, 
and girdle, with maniple, stole, and dalmatic of the 
color of the day. 

Vestments for the Sub-Deacon—Cassock, amice, 
alb, and girdle, with maniple and tunicle of the color 
of the day. 

Vestments for the Acolytes—Cassocks, (black on 
ordinary days, but purple or scarlet on great festi 
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vals,) with either short surplices, girded albs, or 

rochets. 

“ The directions which have already been 
given in the case of a ‘ Low Celebration’ are 
equally appropriate here, as far as regards 
the actual ceremonies of the Eucharist. Sev- 
eral additional points, however, need to be 
particularly insisted on : 

““(a) The normal position of the deacon 
will be on the right hand side of the priest, 
standing on the first step from the footpace ; 
and that of the sub-deacon on his left hand, 
standing on the second step. 

(4) Both deacon and sub-deacon stand 
when the celebrant stands, genuflect when 
he genuflects, and kneel when he kneels. 

“(c) At the epistle, the deacon and sub- 
deacon change places, the latter chanting the 
epistle on his own, the second step from the 
footpace, from a good-sized book, held by 
one of the acolytes on the epistle side, so 
that the sub-deacon may face the east. 

“(d@) At the gospel, the deacon chants 
the gospel from his step, near the gospel 
corner of the altar—the book of the Gospels 
being held by the sub-deacon, so that the 
deacon may face the north. 

“(e) After the gospel, the celebrant, in the 
midst of the altar—with the deacon behind 
him on his own step, and the sub-deacon on 
his step, again behind the deacon—intones 
the first sentence of the Nicene Creed. 
When the choir take up the words, ‘the 
Father Almighty,’ the deacon and sub-dea- 
con go up to the altar footpace, respectively 
to the right and left of the priest. 

“(f) During the sermon, the priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon occupy the sedilia, or seats 
placed for them on the south side of the sanc- 
tuary, facing the north. 

“(g) At the offertory they return to the al- 
tar, and the sub-deacon brings the sacred 
vessels from the credence. The deacon, 
taking the corporal out of the burse, spreads 
the corporal, and arranges the sacred ves- 
sels. The chalice should be placed immedi- 
ately behind the paten, in the centre of the 
corporal and of the altar. 

“(hk) The plate or tox with the altar 
breads should be handed to the deacon by 
the sub-deacon, who will receive it from one 
of the acolytes, in order that the priest may 
be supplied with the elements required. The 
same will bz ebserved as regards the cruets 
of wine and water, and also for the ceremony 
ef washing te priest’s fingers. The priest- 
celebrant should not leave his place at the 
altar, but should be carefully served by his 
assistarnc clergy and the acolytes. 

“(z) The confession may be said in mono- 
tone, or with suitable inflections, by either 


the deacon or sub-deacon. During the pre. 
face and sanctus, the deacon and sub-clea, % 
stand behind the priest, respectively a little 
to his right and left. 

“‘(£) At the consecration, the deacon a 
sub-deacon, standing respectively at 
right and left, will reverently genuflect when 
the priest genuflects, and bend themselyes 
low during the communion of the celebrant. 

(2) At the Gloria in Excelsis, the ¢ 
brant —in the midst of the altar, with t¢] 
deacon behind him on his own step, and the 
sub-deacon on his step, again behind the 
deacon—intones the first sentence. When 
the choir take up the words, ‘ And in¢ 
peace,’ the deacon and sub-deacon 
to the altar footpace, respectively to 
right and left of the priest. 

“(m) After the Gloria in E-xcelsis, 
two, or three of the collects at the 
the communion service may be said 
cording to the number of the actual « 
of the day—as a post-communion, 

“‘(2) In giving the ‘ pax’ and blessing 
celebrant should turn toward the peopl 
ing careful not to stand before the bless 
crament, and, stretching out his arms < 
ing the first part of it—from the openi 
words to ‘ His Son Jesus Christ our Lord’— 
will kiss the pax which is presented to him 
by the deacon; and then, placing his left 
hand open on his breast, will raise his 1 
hand and bless the people with the sac: 
sign of the cross. 

*“‘(o0) The deacon and sub-deacon will im 
mediately serve wine and water for the 
tions, and having rearranged the sacr« 
sels and their coverings, will place tl 
the credence, together with the pax and 
service-book. 


Such is the external rite recom 
mended and practised as far as possi 
ble by the ritualists in what they do 
not hesitate to call the celebration of 
Mass. ‘That it is conformed, as far 
as can be, to the Liturgy of the Ca 
tholic Church will be evident at first 
sight to any one acquainted with the 
Missal. The ceremonies and many 
of the integral parts are adopted 
without change from the Western rite, 
and not from the Eastern, which Dr. 
Dix thinks more pure. The vest 
ments may be of the Greek pattern, 
but this is not a material matter. The 
priest, having placed the chalice on 
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the altar, steps back to the foot of the 
altar, and begins, according to the Ca- 
tholic order, by making the sign of the 
cross, and saying the Psalm, “Judica 
me Deus.” The epistle and gospel 
are read precisely as we read them ; 
then the creed is said, “junctis 
manibus,” in the middle of the altar, 
facing the cross. It is also said 
with the same reverences as our ser- 
vice prescribes, and ends with the 
The offering of 
the bread is made in a Latin form, 
said to be taken from the Salisbury 
Missal. The oblation is made in the 
honor of the Holy Trinity and the 
Blessed Mary, for the salvation of the 
living and the rest of the faithful de- 
parted. At the offering of the cha- 
lice, the priest is directed to say the 
identical prayer used in our Liturgy. 
Then follows the washing of the hands, 
with the recitation of Psalm xxv., 
“Lavabo manus meas,” as in the 
rite; and the extracts in 
Latin from our Missal are directed 
to be “written out, printed, or 
illuminated, and then framed and 
placed against the super-altar as 
altar cards.” At the consecra- 
tion, the priest reverently genu- 
flects to worship Jesus Christ truly 
present, after which he is recom- 
mended to use privately the exact 
words of our canon in Latin. It 
seems that they coincide with the 
Sarum Canon, and that some years 
ago Bishop Wilson had the good 
thought to suggest their use. The 
remainder of the service will speak 
for itself ; and we think any Episco- 
palian will find himself strangely puz- 
zled should he undertake to follow 
with the rubrics of his Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. He would, it seems to 
us, be as much at home in a Catho- 
lic church. The directions for a 
“high celebration” are all taken 
from our rubrics for a solemn Mass, 
with deacon and sub-deacon, and are 


sin of the cross. 
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conformed to them as much as possi- 
ble. The saddest reflection which 
strikes us, is the thought that those 
who go through with such real and 
meaning ceremonies have no priestly 
character, and therefore no power to 
consecrate Christ’s Body and Blood. 
Such is not only the verdict of the 
Catholic Church in regard to Anglican 
orders, but the opinion of every East- 
ern church which has retained the 
traditions of the apostolic succession. 
It is a fearful responsibility for any 
man to take, to make himself a priest 
on his own private judgment ; for, after 
all, if the Catholic Church is good for 
rites and doctrines, she is good for 
everything. 

So far the external observance of 
the ritualists is in favor of the sac- 
rifice of the Mass, and the real pre- 
of our Lord in the blessed 
Eucharist. We shall find that they 
do not hesitate to teach the doctrine 
which their ritual symbolizes, accord- 
ing to the principles of Dr. Dix, 
which exact that “ritual must teach 
truth, pure and unadulterated truth.” 
We have before us several books 
which are recommended, and, as far 
as we have been able to learn, in 
constant use. The books for devo- 
tion before hearing Mass and receiv- 
ing Holy Communion, such as Zhe 
Altar Book, The Little Sacrament 
Book, The Supper of the Lord, 
contain the plainest expressions of 
belief in the real. and true corporeal 
presence of Jesus Christ in the sac- 
rament. We could quote many 
pages, but we shall only give a few 
passages from Zhe Churchman's 
Guide to Faith and Piety, a work 


sence 


‘which is quite comprehensive, and is 


published with directions for all de- 
votions, both in and out of the church. 
It bears a dedication, by permission, 
to the Rt. Rev. H. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L.; the Bishop of New 
York, thus receiving the sanction of 
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the highest Episcopalian authority. 
The “ Instruction on the Holy Eucha- 
rist” contains very plainly the doctrine 
of the Mass: “ In this sacrament he 
(Jesus Christ) has bequeathed to us 
his Body and Blood under the forms 
of bread and wine, not only to be 
received by us for the food and nou- 
rishment of our souls, but as a means 
whereby the same oblation of him- 
self which he offers before the Father 
in heaven might be offered also by 
his ministers on earth. They thus 
commemorate his one atoning sacri- 
fice by a perpetual memorial, repre- 
senting his death and passion before 
the Father. In this sacrifice 
Christ himself is the real offerer, 
though he acts through his priests, 
whom he appointed as his represen- 
tatives when he commanded his 
apostles, saying, ‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me.’ When, there- 
fore, the priests of his church, in his 
name and according to his com- 
mands, rehearse the words of insti- 
tution in the prayer of consecration, 
God the Holy Ghost comes down 
upon the creatures of bread and wine, 
and they become the Body and Blood 
of Christ. The priest offers, there- 
fore, on God’s altar a sacrifice com- 
memorative of that perfect and suff- 
cient sacrifice once offered on the 
cross, and at the same time Jesus 
Christ presents it before the Father, 
pleading his wounds, and the merits 
of his passion for the pardon and sal- 
vaiion of his people.” During the 
corimunion many beautiful devotions 
are given, all of which speak fer- 
vently of Christ’s real presence, and 
the Catholic hymn, “ Ave Verum 
Corpus,” is translated for use at that 
great moment: 
“* Hail! Christ’s body, true and real, of the Virgin 
Mary born, 
Truly suffering, truly offered on the hill of scorn. 
Hail! for man’s salvation pierced, gaping wounds 
and riven side, 


Whence outflowecd with love unstinting, Blood and 
Water, mingled tide ; 
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Now upon that body feed we, now of that sweet 
fountain drink, 
Lest, when death relentless seize us, ’neath the 
Judge’s search we sink.” 

The beautiful hymn of St. Thomas, 
“ Adoro Te devote,” is added : 
“* Devoutly I adore thee, Deity unseen, 

Why thy glory hidest ’neath these shadows mean? 

Taste and touch and vision in thee are deceiy 

But the hearing only, well may be believed.” 

The prayer “ Anima Christi” is 
then recommended to be said with 
the inmost affections and desires of 
the soul. The manner of receiving 
is also worthy of notice: “ Kneel 
reverently at the altar, with the bod 
upright and the head slightly bowed.” 
Say to yourself, ‘ Lord, I am not wor 
thy that thou shouldest come unde: 
my roof.’ Make thy left hand 
throne for the right, which is on th 
eve of receiving the King, and, hay 
ing hollowed thy palm, receive the 
Body of Christ, and convey it car 
fully to thy mouth.” The _ book 
called Zhe Supper of the Lord gives 
the like “When _ the 
priest gives you the sacrament, r 
ceive it in the open palm of the 
right hand, and so raise it rev 
rently, lest any portion should fall 
to the ground ; for St. Cyril observes, 
‘Whosoever loses any part of it had 
better lose part of himself.’ ” It is 
not necessary to quote any further 
passages, although the same doctrine 
is contained in the entire book. On 
page 86, vol. ii., there is the remark, 
“that the bread and wine are un 
changed in their substance ;” but 
we are’ inclined to think that this 
comes from inadvertence, prejudice, 
or bad philosophy. Two substances 
cannot coexist in the same space ; and 
therefore, if the bread and-wine be 
come the Body and Blood of Christ, 
they cannot still be simple bread and 
wine. And if the presence of Christ 
is only in them without changing 
them, it is a sin to adore them, since 
they are only creatures still. ‘To 


directions : 
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lose any part of them would, then, be 
no crime, as E piscopalians have al- 
ways believed. The language of the 
hymns _heret tofore quoted would be 
gely out of place. Lutherans 

tried their theories of consub- 
stantiation, and eminent Protestants 
have defended a kind of impanation ; 
but all these matters may safely be 
left to the criterions of good common 
We satisfied that any 
one who desires to hold consistently 
the doctrine of a real presence of 

s Christ in the blessed Eucharist 
must 2 pproach the Catholic dogma, 
and admit a substantial change in 
the bread and wine. 

Auricular confession is taught 
and practised by the ritualists. We 
say, auricular confession, because the 
term has been used by Protestants, 
thoug th it may be considered exple- 


tive, since a confession heard by no 
h 


tran 


feel 


ense 
sense. 


one 1S 


.ardly a confession in any pro- 


ense. The books of devotion 


put forth by the ritualists, both in 


this country and in England, give 
plain and explicit directions 
nfession. The ministers who 
w their views are always ready 
ear their penitents, and, on ac- 
count of the spiritual relation they 
hold to their children, call them- 
and love to be called, by the 
title of “ Father,” as is customary in 
the Catholic Church. ‘The Chapter 
IV. of Zhe Churchman’s Guide, vol. 
ii, is entitled “ Of Sacramental Con- 
fession.” It gives the prayers and 
questions for self-examination such 
as may be found in our manuals. 
The form of confession is thus re 
commended : 


the most 


1, 
SCIVCS, 


“As soon as the priest is ready, begin 
your confession after this manner: In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 

the Holy Ghost, Amen. I confess to God 
the Father Almighty, to His only-begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, and to God the 
Holy Ghost, before the whole company of 
heaven, and to you, my father, that I have 
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sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and 
deed, by my fault, my own fault, my own 
grievous fault. Then confess the sins you 
have noted down as the result of your self- 
examination, taking them in the order of 
the commandments, or beginning with your 
besetting sins, and then proceeding to the 
lesser sins. Do so simply, sincerely, earn- 
estly, unreservedly, in as plain a manner as 
possible, remembering that no sin which you 
have discovered should be held back, that 
any conscious omission will render the con- 
fession nothing worth, and the absolution 
null and void. In accusing yourself, .be 
very careful not to mention another, unless 
it is necessary to the completeness of your 
confession. Answer any questions that the 
confessor may feel it necessary to ask truth- 
fully and unhesitatingly. When you have 
completed your confession, say as follows : 
For these and all my other sins which I can- 
not at present remember, I humbly beg par- 
don of Almighty God, and of you, my spiri- 
tual father, penance, counsel, and absolution. 
Wherefore I pray God the Father Almighty, 
His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, and 
God the Holy Ghost to pity me and have 
mercy upon me, and you, my father, to pray 
for me. The priest will then remark upon 
the confession as he dtems most fitting, giv- 
ing such ghostly counsel as to dispose the 
soul for the receiving of the great gift. Lis- 
ten to him with all reverence and care, 
receiving the advice which he gives you as 
the message of God to your soul, and deter- 
mine punctually and exactly to fulfil the 
penance which he may assignto you. After 
such exhortation, the priest will pray with 
you and for you, and then lay his hands 
upon your head, and pronounce the words 
of absolution. Doubt not, but earnestly be- 
lieve that, according to God’s sure promise, 
the sins that are so loosed upon earth are 
loosed in heaven. After confession, spend, 
if possible, a: quarter of an hour in church, 
or in private, using one or more of the fol- 
lowing acts of devotion.” 

Then follow some beautiful and 
fervent prayers and thanksgivings. 
Catholics will see very little differ 
ence between this form and that to 
which they have been accustomed 
from their childhood. We have no 
means of judging how extensive is 
the practice of confession among 
Episcopalians in New-York, but we 
earnestly hope it will increase and 
become general. Although there is 
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no priestly character, no jurisdiction, 
and no absolution, still the habit of 
confessing leads to self-examination 
and strictness of life, and will in God’s 
good time open the heart to the light 
of the true faith. We are not aware 
that confessionals have been erected 
in any Episcopal church in this coun- 
try, and do not know whether confes- 
sions are heard in the church or at 
the houses of the ministers. English 
ritualists are far beyond their Ameri- 
can brethren, and therefore we pre- 
sume that everything will follow in 
due time. 

3. The ritualists are also approach- 
ing to the doctrine of the church in 
regard to the sacraments, and cer- 
tainly admit more than two sacra- 
ments. A sacrament is, according 
to our catechism, “an outward sign 
of inward grace, or a sacred and mys- 
terious sign by which grace is com- 
municated to our souls.” We need 
not speak of baptism, in which rege- 
neration is fully admitted, nor allude 
to the holy Eucharist, already suffi- 
ciently spoken of, but will simply men- 
tion penance, confirmation, and mat- 
rimony, which the Episcopal Church 
denies to be sacraments. What we 
have quoted in regard to “ sacramen- 
tal confession” will show that, to al! 
intents and purposes, they believe in 
penance very much as we do. Con- 
firmation is regarded as a rite having 
an external sign, and conveying the 
g'ft of the Holy Ghost. Special pre- 
paration for so great a gift is deemed 
necessary, and confession is recom- 
mended. “White is the color of the 
vestments of both clergy and altar 
at confirmation. At confession, the 
‘stole should be violet.” 

The Lotitia Liturgica gives the 
following directions for holy matri- 
mony: “The service for holy matri- 
mony consists of three parts, namely, 
the address to the congregation, the be- 
trothal, (both of which are to take 
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place in the nave or body of the 
church,) and the more sacramental 
part, imploring the graces needful for 
the married state, which is said at the 
altar. The ring is evidently ordered 
to be laid on the service-book for the 
purpose Of being blessed. The fol- 
lowing is a common form of benedic- 
tion. (It is the Catholic form.) 
‘ Sanctify, %* O Lord, this ring which 
we bless *i+ in thy name, that she who 
shall wear it, keeping inviolable fide- 
lity to her spouse, may ever remain in 
peace and love; and live according 
to Thy law, through Christ, our Lord, 
Amen.’ In pronouncing the first 
benediction, the priest should lay his 
hands upon the heads of the man and 
woman. White is the color for the 
vestments of both clergy and altar at 
the celebration of holy matrimony. 
The priest should wear cassock, sur- 
plice, and stole ; and the assistants, 
clerks, or ministers, cassock and sur- 
plices. If the holy communion be 
celebrated, of course the clergyman 
will retire to the vestry to assume 
the proper vestments. Only the bride 
and bridegroom and their immediate 
friends should communicate.” There 
can be very little doubt that in all 
this there is the open profession of 
belief in an inward sanctifying grace 
attached to the external rite. 

In regard to holy orders, we have 
no direct evidence before us, because 
we have only seen books of devotion 
for the people ; but we are quite per- 
suaded that the ritualists believe in 
the sacramental character of ordina- 
tion, and that a special grace attends 
the imposition of the bishop’s hands 
when ministers and priests are sol- 
emnly set apart to their office. As 
for the sacrament of extreme unction, 
we are not aware that it is practised 
in England or among the Episcopa- 
lians in this country. But from all 
the advances they have made during 
the last few years, we have reason to 
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think that it will ere long be intro- 
duced. It was in use in the early 
davs of the Reformation, and is very 
plainly taught in Holy Scripture. (St. 
James v. 14.) 

4. The vast progress in Catholic 
ideas which has been made has also 
led to the establishment of religious 
communities. In England, there are, 
we are informed, quite a number of 
sisters, who live by rule and devote 
themselves to the works of charity. 
The Rev. Dr. Neale devoted his life 
and all his zeal to this most impor- 
tant movement. We have seen some 
beautiful sermons which were preach- 
ed by him to the sisterhood of St. 
Marga ret’s,in EastGrinsted. Inthem 
will be found not only the belief of the 
principal Catholic verities, but the 
most fervent descriptions of the religi- 
ous life, and the plainest directions for 
maintaining its strictness. The move- 
ment has gone so far in England that 
itcan afford to defy public prejudice. 
In the United States there has been 
a corresponding movement among 
Episcopalians, though somewhat be- 
hind the footsteps of their brethren in 
the mother country. The Rev. Dr. 
Muhlenberg was among the first in 
our city to establish a community of 
sisters ; but we believe that his idea 
embraced more the relief of the sick 
and poor than the consecration to 
God of those who should devote them- 
selves to this charity. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been established here 
a sisterhood on more Catholic prin- 
ciples, under the auspices of Rev. Dr. 
Dix, which contains now nine mem- 
bers, not counting postulants, who 
bear the title of “ Sisters of St. Mary.” 
This community was instituted three 
or four years ago, and placed under 
rules similar to those of the Catho- 
lic convents. Postulants to the com- 
munity have a trial of six months, 
when they are received by the pastor. 
One year and a half from this time, 
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that is, after two years of probation, 
they are set apart to their work by 
the bishop. ‘The public will recollect 
the account, which appeared in the 
journals, of a consecration of sisters 
by Rt. Rev. Dr. Potter in one of the 
Episcopal churches. At this service, 
though we believe they take no vows, 
the sisters consider themselves set 
apart for /ife, and bound to the com- 
munity, except in special exigencies, 
when dispensation can be obtained 
from the pastor or bishop. They 
have a religious dress of black, with 
a large black cape, a large white 
collar, and a white cap. They also 
wear a cross made of black work, 
with a white lily in silver set in it, 
which is hung around the neck. They 
live strictly, rise early, and work labo- 
riously. They observe several of the 
canonical hours, and for this purpose 
use the book prepared and published 
by Dr. Dix. They have their hours 
of silence, of recreation, and of com- 
munity observances. They seldom 
visit any one, but can go to their 
homes occasionally, by special per- 
mission. ‘They are expected to go to 
confession and communion monthly, 
unless they obtain the privilege of 
going oftener. Rev. Dr. Dix is their 
spiritual director, although some are 
permitted to confess to one of the 
“fathers” at St. Alban’s, or to any 
other Episcopal minister. 

These sisters have charge of two 
houses, the “ Sheltering Arms,” at 
One Hundredth street, on the Bloom- 
ingdale road, and the “ House of 
Mercy,” in Eighty-sixth street, near 
the Hudson river. St. Barnabas’s 
House, in Mulberry street, near Hous, 
ton, was at one time under their care, 
but, as the managers were not suffi- 
ciently Catholic in their ideas, they 
were constrained to leave it. On 
Sundays and holydays, when there is 
no service in these private chapels, 
they attend the neighboring Episco- 
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pal churches. Once a month they 
have an especial service in one of 
their houses, when their pastor is pre- 
sent, and the holy communion is 
celebrated. After this service the 
sisters hold a meeting, which is call- 
ed a “chapter,” in which the affairs 
of the community are discussed and 
arranged. ‘They often attend St. Al- 
ban’s church, where the holy com- 
munion is celebrated every Sunday, 
on all the saints’ days, and each day 
on the octaves of Christmas, Easter, 
and Ascension. Here there is a “low 
celebration” on the week-days above 
mentioned, or “ Low Mass,” as it is 
sometimes called by them. 

5. In regard to other practical de- 
votions of Catholics, the ritualists 
have also made great progress. The 
“Way of the Cross ” is used and re 
commended by them. A beautiful 
form of this devotion will be found in 
the book entitled Zhe Supper of the 
Lord, and Holy Communion. ‘The 
Churchman’s Guide contains some 
pious litanies, and some devotions to 
the sacred wounds of our Lord, which 
are conceived entirely in the tone of 
Catholic piety. The “ Lenten Fast” 
is also recommended to be strictly 
observed by abstinence from flesh 
meat, and even the rules of our own 
diocese are quoted with favor. We 
have seen a little book, called Zhe 
Rosary of the Holy Name of Fesus, 
to which is added the “ Rosary of the 
Passion of our Lord,” set forth for the 
use of the faithful members of the 
@nglish Church, with an introduction 
by Charles Walker, author of Zhree 
Months in an English Monastery. In 
the introduction, deads, adapted to 
these rosaries, are approved, but how 
far they are in use we have no 
means of knowing. 

The invocation of the saints cer- 
tainly is not very prominent in their 
books of devotion, but they have be- 
gun the good work. The first part 





of the “ Hail, Mary” is used in the 
rosaries, and this is, at least, a step in 
the right direction. We have been 
informed that private prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints are in 
use by some ; and, as this invocation, 
is founded on the simple principle of 
intercession, it will undoubtedly, ere 
long, be generally practised. No ob- 
jection can be found against it which 
does not exist against asking each 
other’s prayers in this life. The work 
entitled Prayers for Children, by 
Rev. F. G. Lee, gives Faber’s beau 
tiful hymn to Our Lady, to be sai 
on feasts. of the Blessed Virgin Mary: 


] 
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* Mother of Mercy, day by day 
My love for thee grows more and mor 
Thy gifts are strewn upon my way, 
Like sands upon the great sea-shore 


“Get me the grace to love thee more ; 
Jesus will give if thou wilt plead 
esus will give if thou wilt plead ; 
And, mother, when li 


’s cares are o 
Oh! I shall love thee then indeed.” 





The hymn to the guardian angel 
is also given from the same author: 
“Yes, when I pray, thou prayest too ; 
Thy prayer is all for m 
But when I sleep, thou 
But watchest patiently.” 





Prayer for the faithful departed 
may be found in nearly all the prayer 
books of the ritualists, and the bu 
rial service is animated with that ten- 
der devotion which forms such a 
characteristic of the Catholic rite. 
The holy Eucharist is recommended 
to be celebrated at funerals, and di 
rections for so doing are given in the 
Notitia Liturgica. The Jntroit is, 
“Grant them eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 
The Dies Jre is to be divided and 
sung at different parts of the service, 
before the gospel, at the offertory, 
during the communion, and after 
the blessing. 

The Book of Hours, by Rev. Dr. 
Dix, has a prayer for the faithful de- 
parted, and the “low celebration,” 
already quoted, has the “ Memento 
for the Dead,” extracted from our 
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Canon. We give the following prayer 
from Zhe Supper of the Lord. 
“(Q God! by whose mercy the souls 
of the faithful find rest, grant to all 
thy servants who have gone before 
us with the sign of faith, and who 
now slumber in the sleep of peace, a 
place of refreshment, light, and peace, 
through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Ata funeral the following is 
recommended: “O Lord, look gra- 
ciously, we beseech thee, upon this 
sacrifice (the holy Eucharist) which 
we offer thee for the perfecting of 
the soul of thy servant N , and 
grant that this medicine which Thou 
hast vouchsafed to provide for the 
healing of all the living may avail 
also for the departed, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

[he sacred sign of the cross, as 
has been observed, is used common- 
ly, in the same manner as Catholics 
use it, both in private and in pub- 
lic. 

The introduction of altar-boys took 
place some time ago, in this city, 
when it was said that it was accord- 
ing to the use of the English cathe- 
drals, and for the purpose of chanting 
the service. It appears, however, 
that they are only a part of an at- 
tempt to revive the “minor orders,” 
as we have them in the Catholic 
Church. At the “ high celebration ” 
the priest is attended by a deacon 
and swb-deacon and by acolytes. We 
do not know if there be any form of 
ordaining sub-deacons and acolytes, 
but it seems that there is a form for 
the admission of choristers. How 
many of the boys serving in the Epis- 
copal churches here have been re- 
ceived by this form, we have no 
means of ascertaining. It will be 
interesting, however, to Catholics, to 
see the progress which has been 
made, and therefore we give the 
whole form. 
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“A FORM FOR THE ADMISSION OF A 


CHORISTER. 

“At a convenient time before morning or 
evening prayer, all the members of the choir 
assemble in the vestry, robed in their proper 
ecclesiastical habits: and range themselves on 
their respective sides, ‘Decani’ and ‘ Can- 
tores,’ except that the position of the officiat- 
ing priest is at the upper end of the roomand 
Jacing the choir. The boy to be admitted re- 
mains outside ; all present kneeling down, the 
priest shall say: ; 

“Prevent us, 6) Lord, in all our doings 
with thy most gracious favor, and further 
us with thy continual help ; that in all our 
works begun, continued, and ended in thee, 
we may glorify thy holy name, and finally, 
by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

** Our Father, etc. 

“YJ Then, as previously instructed, the two se- 
nior choristers go cut, and bring in the proba- 
tioner, who, vested in cassock, coming in,and 
guided by them, stands in front of the priest 
officiating. 

“G Then there shall be read the Lesson. 
“y Samuel iii. 1-10; and ii. 18, 19. 
“@ The Lesson being ended, the priest shall pro- 
ceed thus, saying: 
“V. Our help is in the name of the 
Lord: 
R. Who hath 
earth. 
V. Blessed be the name of the Lord : 
R. Henceforth, world without end. 


made heaven and 


“@ And then, taking the boy by the right hand, 
the priest shall admit him, using this form, 
the boy kneeling: 

“ VM. I admit thee to sing as a chorister 
in In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

“QJ Then shall he pronounce this admonition, at 
the same time presenting him with the Prayer- 
Book, Psalter, and Hymnal he will use in 
the choir: 

“See what thou singest with thy mouth 
thou believe in thine heart, and what thou 
believest in thine heart thou prove by thy 
works, 

“@ Then, putting the surplice on the new choris- 

ter, he shail say: 

“T clothe thee in the white garment of 
the surplice, and see that thou so serve God, 
and sing his praises, that thou mayest here- 
after be admitted into the ranks of those 
who have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, and 
are before the throne of God, and serve him 
day and night continually. 

“Q Then, laying his hand upon the new choris 
ter’s head, the priest shall pronounce the bene- 
diction, the boy still kneeling: 
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“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee, and 
make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace 
now and for ever. Amen.” 


We have thus completed the task 
proposed to ourselves, and have 
shown from the clearest testimonies 
what the true meaning of ritualism 
is. No honest mind will, it seems 
to us, reject the assertion which we 
made, when we defined it as a great 
and most important movement from 
the doctrines and worship of Protes- 
tants toward the ancient and un- 
changeable faith of the Catholic 
Church. In other words, it is a re- 
turn to the dogmas and ceremonies 
which were cast away by the unspar- 
ing radicalism of the Reformation. 
As such a movement, we look upon 
it with the greatest interest, and ear- 
nestly pray God to bless it to the 
conversion of many souls. And we 
say to our ritualistic brethren, be firm 
and fervent in the profession and 
practice of what you believe to be 
true; shrink not from the conse- 
quences of any doctrine you hold, 
and follow on by prayer and perse- 
verance until you reach the portals 
of that temple which the God-Man 
erected on earth, wherein there are 
no shadows. Catholics are your 
only friends ; and when you find that 
you believe almost every truth which 
we hold, and that your own church 
repudiates nearly everything which is 
to you most sacred, then come home 
to your Father’s house, and take the 
Bread of life for which your souls are 
famishing. May the infinite mercy 
which has done so much for you per- 
fect and accomplish its gracious work. 
Here is all that you desire in its full 
proportions, the length and breadth 
of divine love, in that one mystical 
body which is the church of God, the 
fulness of him who filleth all and in 
all. 





We have only one more remark to 
make. ‘The view of ritualism which 
we have given is, without doubt, the 
view of every disinterested mind, 
The world is oftentimes harsh and 
sometimes unjust, but in the end jt 
calls things by their right names, 
Why, then, try to stultify the common 
sense of mankind by talking of the 
corruptions of Romanism, when all 
the time you admit every substantial 
part of its creed? Why be so dis 
honest to yourselves as to refuse to 
see that which is quite evident to 
every one else? Why talk enigmas 
and profess devotion to the Eastern 
churches, as if there were anything 
there more palatable to Protestants 
than the undisguised creed of Rome? 
In this country, the ritualists have 
endeavored to enlist some of their bi 
shops on their side. Would to God 
they could gain them all; but even 
this would not remove Calvinism, 
Lutheranism, and what Dr. Dix calls 
Radicalism from the _prayer-book. 
Yet have they gained any? The 
approbation of Zhe Churchman's 
Guide, by Right Rev. Dr. Potter, is 
the only quasi-Episcopal sanction 
which they have, and this is very 
cautiously given, and no one can say 
how far it goes. Several ministers 
some time ago addressed a letter to 
Right Rev. Dr. Hopkins, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, asking for his opinions on 
the subject in question. We fancy 
the dismay of the advanced ritualists 
when he gives his opinion in favor of 
changes in vestments, the introduc- 
tion of incense and other things of 
this kind, and then, with an unspar- 
ing bitterness, attacks their much 
cherished doctrines, the sacrifice of 
the Mass, and the real presence of 
our Lord in the blessed Eucharist. 
While this has been done on one 
side, a large majority of the Episco- 
palian bishops on the other have de- 
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livered themselves of an open protest 
against the whole movement, con- 
demning it as nothing less than an 
attempt to Romanize the Protestant 
Church of England. Is it really so, 
that the voice of the bishops is of no 
weight, that it neither declares the 
sense nor speaks the authority of the 
Episcopal Church? What thinks the 
world of the high Anglican position 
at the present day? ‘The world has 
said harsh things enough of the Catho- 
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lic Church, but yet has ever given us 
the credit of consistency. If it con- 
demn us, it does not declare that we 
are illogical. On the contrary, there 
is not one honest writer, disinterested 
in the question, who does not say 
that-the Anglican position is wholly 
untenable, that it is neither Protes- 
tantism nor Catholicity, and that it 
can never stand either the test of 
time or that of reason. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HISTORISCH-POLITISCHE BLAETTER. 


PETER CORNELIUS, THE MASTER OF GERMAN PAINTING. 


PeTER CORNELIUS was born on 
the 24th of September, 1783, in art- 
renowned Diisseldorf. Here had 
been collected for some time, through 
the artistic taste of the nobles of the 
Palatinate, those paintings and copies 
of antique sculpture known by the 
name of the Diisseldorf Gallery, 
which was afterward transferred to 
the Royal Palace of Munich. In 
the last century a school of art was 
also connected with this gallery. 

Aloysius Cornelius, father of Peter, 
was inspector of the gallery, and 
drawing-master in the art school. 
Thus the boy was born in an atmos- 
phere of art. It is said that, when 
little Peter was attacked by fits of 
childish ill-humor and uneasiness, his 
mother could quiet him by carrying 
him in her arms into the hall of antique 
statuary, where the stern and strik- 
ing forms of the heathen divinities 
calmed his cries and dried his tears. 
If it be not historically true, it is 
nevertheless a poetic fact recorded in 
verse by his uncle, Peter Cornelius, 
a distinguished musician, still in 


Munich, that the boy, on one occa- 
sion being offered his choice of a 
piece of gold and a crayon, took 
the latter from his mother’s hand, and 
ran immediately to make figures on 
the wall. This is a characteristic 
anecdote, though it may not be true ; 
for during his whole life the painter 
despised money. Mammon had no 
charms for him ; while his pencil, the 
instrument of his art, and the art it- 
self had for him irresistible attrac- 
tions. Peter grew up in the pious, 
stern Catholic family of his parents, 
and preserved to the end of his life 
a simple, childlike belief in his reli- 
gion. Little was then known among 
the families of Rhineland of opposi- 
tion to the faith, or of the doubts 
and objections of the philosophers 
against it. Cornelius himself, later 
in life, confessed that he had never 
read a book of philosophy. Such 
works were distasteful to him on ac- 
count of their abstract and unideal 
character. 

His school education was short 
and simple. Peter Cornelius went 
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only four years to the primary school 
of his native city, as his school-fellow, 
Clement Zimmerman, can still attest. 
He made little progress ; he never 
learned to spell correctly. Singular 
phenomenon! Cornelius, who thought 
so profoundly, and wrote so sublimely, 
and spoke so eloquently without pre- 
paration, like Napoleon I., could 
never write without blunders! But 
perhaps freedom from school re- 
straint only made the genius of the 
artist to take a wider scope. The 
very fact that he did not spend many 
years of his life on the school-bench, 
filling his mind with useless items of 
knowledge, allowed his nature to ex- 
pand, and gave him that sound fresh- 
ness of mind and body, that purity 
of imagination, that directness and 
rectitude of feeling and character 
which are the causes of the beautiful 
creations of his genius. 

Of the mathematics, the favorite 
science of modern times, he knew 
almost nothing. He used to say, in 
his curt manner, of an artistic dunce, 
“The booby knows as much of art 
as Ido of algebra!” His peculiar 
talent displayed itself even in the pri- 
mary school. When the professor of 
Scripture history described the scenes 
and persons of the Old Testament, 
they became real to the eyes of the 
boy, and on arriving home he was wont 
to cut their forms out of black paper 
with a dexterity that astonished every 
one. He was much in the studio of 
his father, who painted altar-pieces 
and portraits; he cleaned the pen- 
cils, brought him the colors, and 
performed other minor services. 
Soon he became a pupil in his 
father’s drawing academy. Here he 
rapidly acquired the principles of art, 
and his father gave him Volpato’s 
engravings of Raphael’s masterpieces 
as models. Hand and eye of the 
young artist were thus early accus- 
tomed to the immortal works of the 
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prince artist of Urbino. At the same 
time, he visited frequently the gallery 
of paintings, where the expressive 
and lively colored pictures of Rubens 
captivated his fancy. Cornelius 
copied at a later period several of 
these. In the year 1805, before the 
transfer of the collection to Munich, 
besides others he made a copy of 
“Diana and the Nymphs in the 
Chase,” which was so well executed 
that it was very difficult to distinguish 
it from the original. 

Young .Peter now passed to the 
Academy of Art. ‘The Greek classic 
style ruled in it at that time ; and a 
distinguished artist, Peter Lang 
was its Here 
prosecuted his studies with the great- 
He made a special 
study of the aztigues which were ex- 
tant in the collection. Still it appears 
that even then he had more inclina 
tion the awakening national 
Christian and romantic school of 
Germany than for the cold imitations 
of ancient art. 

But this very circumstance threat- 
ened to give an unlucky turn to his 
life. His father, Aloysius Cornelius, 
died in the year 1809, leaving a 
wife, five daughters, and two sons, 
with little resources. The 
mother despaired of being able to 
provide for the support and education 
of her large family. The director, 
Peter Langer, misunderstanding the 
genius of Peter, then advised her to 
apprentice him to a goldsmith, say- 
ing that he would earn his bread 
more quickly at a trade, for there 
were too many painters. 
thus experienced the same misjudg- 
ment of his superiors as Carstens in 
Copenhagen, and Schwanthaler in 
Munich. 

But the maternal eye was sharper 
than that of the learned director. The 
mother recognized the decided vo- 
cation of her son, and her maternal 
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afiection triumphed. She could not 
determine from worldly motives to 
tear her son away from his high call- 
ing, and so Cornelius was for ever 
wedded to his art. How grateful 
was the youth of eighteen years for 
this determination of his mother! 
Cornelius himself writes of it in his 
celebrated report to Count Raczynski, 
in which he quotes a saying of his 
father Aloysius, that, “ifwe try tomake 
perfect everything that we do, we may 
learn a lesson from things the most 
trivial.’ This expression is like 
Raphael’s : “ No one becomes great 
in art who despises the smallest de- 
tail.” 

In this year, (1809,) Peter Corne- 
lius was introduced into a new so- 
ciety, which exercised great influence 
on his development and history. He 
went frequently to the neighboring 
city of Cologne, the splendidly artis- 
tic and Christian medizeval city of the 
Rhine. Here he became acquainted 
with the noble Canon Wallraf and the 
two brothers Boisserée, who, at this 
period of Vandalic ravage and de- 
struction, saved all that was to be 
saved of ancient art, and formed those 
precious collections which render 
Cologne and Munich famous. By 
means Cornelius obtained a 
knowledge of the world of old German 
works of art hitherto unknown to him. 
They appeared to him in all the sim- 
plicity, religiosity, and freshness of 
the German middle ages, and he 
found himself drawn toward them by 
akindred feeling. He studied and 
copied them zealously, and with great- 
er affection than he had shown to- 
ward the gorgeous masterpieces of 
Italy. His study of these German 
works obtained for him his first ap- 
pointment of any consequence. 

Wallraf, who was called by the 
mayor of Nyon to consult regarding 
the restoration of the interesting 
church in that town, recognized in 


these 
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Peter Cornelius, whom he loved, the 
man for monumental painting. He 
was commissioned, therefore, to orna- 
ment the cupola and choir of the 
church of Nyon with frescoes. Wall- 
raf, the theologian, who, as practical 
painter, also possessed wondrous 
gifts, determined on the character of 
this circle of paintings. 

Cornelius executed these pictures 
in 1806-1808 on a yellow ground, 
with watercolors. They represented 
the choirs of angels in the semi-circle ; 
then Moses and David of the Old 
Testament, Peter and Paul of the 
New Testament, in the cupola ; 
pictures well expressed, living and 
characteristic, reminding one more 
of the Italian than of the German 
school. Unfortunately these paint- 
ings, spoiled by dampness, have been 
retouched by modern artists, so that 
they may be considered as entirely 
lost to view. 

3esides the study of the old Ger- 
man masters, Cornelius missed no 
occasion of making himself familiar 
with the chefs-d’euvre of classic an- 
tiquity. He read with avidity Ho- 
mer and Virgil, and endeavored to 
make use of the materials of art 
supplied from these sources. He 
contended for the prize at Weimar 
with works from ancient mythology, 
but without success. He was not 
fitted to paint the smooth, external 
attributes of the ancient forms. 
Hence came this criticism on his 
works. Through the influence of 
Goethe he received the following 
note : “Valuable, good talent, and 
excellent essays !” 

We pass over those episodes in.the 
lives of all men—the first love of 
Cornelius for Miss Linder, which was 
unsuccessful, and made him vow 
never to wed any other than the muse 
of his art—a vow which he did not 
keep ; his friendship with the eldest 
son of the merchant Flemming at 
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Nyon, pledged under a linden-tree, 
and lasting until death with a loyalty 
like that of David and Jonathan, 
Orestes and Pylades, Don Carlos and 
Posa. 

In 1809, we find him in Frankfort, 
after Napoleon had annexed the 
Rhine provinces to France and the 
paintings at Diisseldorf had been re- 
moved to Munich. In this centre of 
Germany, Cornelius having read the 
Faust of Goethe, and, penetrated 
with its spirit, represented the crea- 
tion of the poet’s brain on the can- 
vas, Goethe wrote him a letter, thank- 
ing him and full of appreciative com- 
pliments to his genius. The booksel- 
ler, Wenner, in Frankfort, undertook 
to publish the painter’s sketches ; 
and thus enabled him to realize a 
long-cherished desire of going to 
Italy, the land of the fine arts. 

At this period, in Rome, there was 
a colony of German artists, like an 
oasis of peace in a desert of trouble, 
who devoted themselves to the un- 
shackling of art from the chains of 
mannerism and French insipidity. 
Karstens, the Dane, enthusiastically 
partial to ancient art, may be consi- 
dered the leader and pioneer of this 
effort. ‘Thorwaldsen, Koch, Schick, 
Wachter, and Reinhard followed in 
his footsteps. Many an artist’s no- 
ble heart was then also possessed 
with the love of the romantic school, 
and inspired with its spirit. Frede- 
ric Schlegel, Tieck, Novalis, and 
Wackenroder aided the movement by 
proclaiming and teaching that all 
Christian art was a symbol of the 
heavenly ; that in it all was mysteri- 
ous and ideal, whilst ancient art 
merely represented the external and 
real. They taught that severity, 
strength, and modesty were to be 
sought for in the works of pre-Ra- 
phaelite masters, who alone were the 
true models of Christian art. In the 
year 1801, the standard of this school 





was borne by Frederic Overbeck, of 
Libeck, who was joined by the two 
Schadows, Pforr, Louis Vogel, and 
later by Philip Veit, Wach, Charles 
Vogel of Vogelstein, I. Schnorr. 
both Eberhards of Munich, Rambour 
of Cologne, and others. The artist 
world of Rome was then divided into 
two groups, one of which absolutel 
followed the ancients, and the other 
revived the Christian and national 
ideal with the spirit of the Romantic 
school. 

When Cornelius went to Rome, he 
was immediately introduced to his 
fellow-countrymen ; and he became 
naturally attached to their school 
as the illustrator of aust and 
Shakespeare. He formed a friend- 
ship for Overbeck which lasted un 
broken till death, through a period of 
fifty years ! Cornelius always express- 
ed his gratitude to Overbeck, and 
loved him as a brother. King Louis 
I., of Bavaria, with his customary 
wit, likened the pair of artists to two 
of the apostles : Overbeck, the pious 
and sentimental, to John ; Cornelius, 
the fervent conqueror of the world of 
art, to Paul. Overbeck with several 
companions had rented the old mo 
astery of St. Isidore, behind Monte 
Pincio, and lived there like a recluse. 
Cornelius, who boarded near him 
was a frequent visitor. They studied 
and worked together. They made 
drawings of nature and from the an- 
tique, sat side by side at the canvas, 
and communicated their future plans 
to each other. They copied and 
imitated the old Italian masters 
Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Lippo 
Lippi, Peter Perugino, and Fiesole. 
They made excursions to the neigh- 
boring mountains, and relieved their 
labors by many a pleasant evening 
or innocent conversation. 

Cornelius, writing about this time 
of his life to Count Raczynski, says: 
“Tt is impossible for me to tell you 
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in a short notice all the incidents of 
my happy sojourn in Rome. But I 
must say we wandered over the paths 
of ages; I speak not only for myself, 
but for our association of talent and 
character, who drew from everything 
that was holy, great, and beautiful in 
Germany or Italy the inspiration to 
oppose French tyranny and frivolity.” 

The noble band had their battles 
and their sufferings. Their means of 
sustenance, on the one hand, were 
limited. “ For,” said Overbeck, “the 
fire of the enthusiasm of art does not 
kindle a fire on the hearth.” On the 
other hand, the Greco-German school 
never failed to treat them with con- 
tempt and haughtiness. They re- 
ceived. the nickname of “ Naza- 
renes,” which has remained attached 
The name was 
given partly because of their inno- 
cent life, and partly because their 
pictures of saints after the old Italian 
models had a mortified and spiritual 
look, as the sect of the rigorous 
Nazarenes are represented among 
the Jews. 

When the war of freedom had 
again been renewed in Germany, the 
artists in Rome were fully possessed 
with its spirit. Since all could not 
take part in it, they sent substitutes 
to fight for fatherland. ‘Those who 
remained in Rome, or were too old 
to wield the sword, used pencil and 
brush in aid of the national cause. 

Inflamed by patriotism, Cornelius 
painted in Rome his celebrated illus- 
trations of the iebelungen, which had 
just been published, and the reading 
of which did so much toward awa- 
kening German self-consciousness. 
He painted the great heroes of those 
Germans who for so many years had 
shamefully borne the yoke of the 
French ; and represented those na- 
tural giants of the German race with- 
out fear or reproach, full of power, 
loyalty, modesty, simplicity, and ho- 


to them ever since. 
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nor, all aglow with passion, irresisti- 
ble in love and hatred! Cornelius 
had, in his paintings for the Miede- 
Zungen, which was henceforth seldom 
printed without them, given person- 
ality to the heroes of the poem. His 
two queens, Hagen the fierce, Sig- 
fried, and King Giinther will live 
among Germans as long as the MVie- 
belungen will continue to be read. 
Though the faces are harsh, rough, 
and ungracious, like the German he- 
roes of that time, they are neverthe- 
less thoroughly true, sound, and cha- 
racteristic. 

The whole work was dedicated to 
the new Prussian ambassador in 
Rome, the celebrated historian Nie- 
buhr. For, afterthe fall of Napoleon, 
Pius VII. returned in triumph to 
Rome, March 14th, 1814 ; the mas- 
terpieces of art taken away by the 
French were being gradually restor- 
ed; and the ambassadors of the 
European courts took their stations 
as usual. Niebuhr came to Rome in 
1816. No sooner had he, who had 
such a love for art and science, recog- 
nized the geniality, freshness, and 
imaginative power of Cornelius, his 
fellow-countryman from Rhineland, 
than he became warmly attached to 
the artist. Niebuhr often visited him 
and his companions, called him 
friend, and divided his wonderful 
learning with Cornelius. 

So far Cornelius had executed in 
Rome only a few drawings and oil 
paintings. Among the latter may be 
named the picture of “The Three Ma- 
rys atthe Sepulchre,” “The Flight in- 
to Egypt,” and “ ‘The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” But, in spite of their expres- 
siveness and excellence, these works 
show that the artist had not yet found 
the special field for the display of his 
genius. His powerful imagination 
was confined in these subjects, and 
could only feel at home on the broad, 
high walls of fresco-painting. 
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Through a singular accident, he 
had soon a chance for his art. The 
Prussian consul-general, Solomon 
Bartholdy, had rented the old house 
belonging to the family of the painter 
Zucheri, near Trinita di Monti, and 
wanted to ornament it with frescoes. 
Cornelius was asked to undertake 
the task. Aided by his friends, he 
agreed to paint the two rooms with 
frescoes. ‘They asked no fees, only 
scaffolding, mason work, colors, and 
support. ‘The noble offer of the poor 
artists—trich, however, in their love of 
art—was accepted ; and this was the 
origin of those renowned frescoes al- 
most universally known by copies 
and descriptions of them. Corne- 
lius, Overbeck, Philip Veit, and W. 
Schadow were engaged in the work. 
On account of the Jewish religion of 
Bartholdy, the artists chose the inte- 
resting story of Joseph in Egypt as 
the subject of their art. Cornelius 
painted the explanation of the dreams 
of Pharao and the meeting of Joseph 
and his brethren ; Veit painted the 
temptation of Potiphar’s wife and the 
seven years of plenty; Schadow, 
the complaint of Jacob and Joseph 
in'‘prison ; and Overbeck, the seven 
years of famine. They are beautiful, 
imaginative, expressive, graceful pic- 
tures, and not surpassed in coloring 
by the later creations of the master. 
All Rome, which had seen no frescoes 
for fifty years and was taken with 
the Raphael taste, was astonished at 
the works of the young German 
painter, and even yet the amateur 
turns with reverence to this cradle of 
German monumental painting in 
Rome, and the rooms so adorned 
are still rented by strangers for a 
high price. 

Thus for the first time had Corne- 
lius found the means of letting out 
the flood of his genial thoughts. He 
had found his vocation in fresco- 
painting, to which he remained attach- 





ed thenceforth to the end of his life. 
Soon he received a new commission 
for hisart. The rich Marquis Mass; 
mi, who had seen the frescoes in Bar- 
tholdy’s house, wished to have his 
villa at St. John Lateran’s similarly 
ornamented by scenes from the 
great classic poets of Italy. Over. 
beck should select his subjects from 
Tasso, J. Schnorr from Ariosto, Cor 
nelius out of Dante’s Divine Come- 
dy, a poem which, on account of its 
depth, grandeur, and mysteries, had 
been a life-study of our artist. Cor. 
nelius undertook the work with de- 
light. He executed nine illustra 
tions to the Paradise, which show a 
profound knowledge of the poet and 
history ; faces of saints breathing 
piety and strikingly expressive. 
Unfortunately these projects were not 
executed. Koch obtained the sub 
stitution of his own rather coarse 
Dante pictures, in the stead of those 
of Cornelius ; and the latter received 
two calls from his own German home. 
The Crown-Prince Louis, of Bava- 
ria, who had conceived generous 
plans for the spread of art in his own 
country, came to Rome in January, 
1818. Informed by his attendant 
physician, Ringseis, who had seen 
the Miebelungen pictures of Cornelius 
in Berlin, the prince sought out the 
gifted artist. Louis saw the paint- 
ings at Bartholdy’s, and immediately 
perceived that Cornelius was the man 
to make art flourish in Bavaria. The 
prince gave him two galleries of the 
museum of statuary in Munich, to 
ornament with frescoes taken from 
Greek mythology. A cry of joy pass 
ed through the circle of artists ; they 
looked on the Crown-Prince Louis 
as the restorer of true art and the 
creator of anewera. When their high 
patron left Rome, they celebrated his 
departure by a glorious feast on the 
evening of April 29th, 1818. Corne- 
lius had ornamented the walls of the 
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festival hall with symbols of the artis- 
tic calling of the prince. There were 
representations of Hercules cleaning 
out the Augean stable, and of Saim- 
son putting the Philistines to flight. 
Riickert, in the name of art and the 
artists, made the poetical address to 
the crown-prince. He, full of delight 
and gratitude, offered a toast to the 
German artists, and ended it, amidst 
loud applause, with the words, “ That 
we may meet again in Germany !” 

Cornelius now left everything else 
aside and devoted himself to the stu- 
dy of Homer and Hesiod, and con- 
tinually made sketches from them. 
In order to have perfect leisure for 
this work, he spent the summer in 
Ariccia. In the fall, he travelled with 
Passavanti, the biographer of Ra- 
phael, to Naples, where he made se- 
veral copies, among others the bust 
ofa woman after Perugino, which is 
supposed to represent the mother of 
Raphael. 

The time for his departure for 
Munich approached. Niebuhr, who 
became embittered against the artists 
and against everything Roman, endea- 
vored to get him to remain in Prus- 
sia and to live in Diisseldorf. When 
Cornelius announced his departure 
for Munich, in order to paint the fres- 
coes of the museum, Niebuhr wept in 
anger, and said, “Cornelius, why do 
you do this to me?” He conversed 
with him for a long time, and received 
the artist’s promise to accept a call 
to Diisseldorf after the erection of the 
Academy of Arts in that town. The 
heart of Cornelius throbbed for Ger- 
many. He often felt homesick, and 
thought that, when a German artist 
forgets his fatherland, he loses more 
in character than he can gain in other 
respects. 

Some have doubted the faith and 
piety of Cornelius. But they are 
wrong. Divisions sprang up among 
the German artists of Rome, and 
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every day party spirit increased in 
violence. Whilst many of the ro- 
mantic school in Germany looked on 
Christian truth, the life of the church 
and Catholicism, as things merely to 
influence the imagination and as 
helps to poetry, the majority of the 
Roman artists called “ Nazarenes” 
were carried away by the grandeur 
and beauty of faith, and became fer- 
vent members of the Catholic Church. 
Several of those born Protestants be- 
came converts ; as, for instance, Over- 
beck, the two Schadows, Veit, Vo- 
gel of Vogelstein, and others. A cry 
was immediately raised against them. 
Niebuhr became enraged, and sent 
for the works of Luther against the 
papacy, in order to counteract the 
Catholic tendencies of the artists. 
The question now arises, what part 
Cornelius took in these quarrels. 
Some have called him a “ free-think- 
er” and an enemy of Christianity. 
They were induced to do so from cer- 
tain things that happened about this 
time. But it is certain that he was a 
firm believer in revelation and a fer- 
vent Catholic. All his friends attest 
the fact that he never failed to go to 
confession and make his Easter Corn- 
munion. He had, indeed, a large 
heart, was very tolerant toward those 
who professed a different religion 
from his own. He never aimed at a 
high degree of perfection or a com- 
plete knowledge of theology. There 
are many degrees of the Christian life, 
as there are in nature. Every baptized 
person who simply believes the doc- 
trines of the church and keeps the 
commandments is a member of the 
Catholic Church. But he must take 
a low place among her children if he 
does not aim at perfection, while 
other souls avoid the smallest sins, 
mortify themselves, follow the evan- 
gelical counsels, and perform acts of 
heroism. Cornelius belonged to the 
former class of Catholics. He ac- 
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knowledged himself that he had nev- 
er attained to a high degree of per- 
fection, and consoled himself by say- 
ing: “In God’s heaven there are 
many dwellings; there will be one 
there for a poor artist.” 

Cornelius, like mostly all artists, 
was an idealist in politics as in his 
judgment of Christian life. As he 
saw in the actual condition of Rome 
and the church many things which 
he could not reconcile with his ideal 
of the church, he spoke his opinions 
candidly and openly, like a true 
Rhinelander, against every abuse. 
He spoke of the necessity of a gene- 


is still extant. In this he praises her 
instead of proposing objections to 
her. “In Rome the news reached 
me,” he writes, “that you had at last 
taken courage to make the decisive 
step. I am not surprised. God 
bless you and keep you free from spi 
ritual pride and rigorism, (in my eyes 
almost the only sins.)” He cannot, 
therefore, have been offended at the 
conversion of his Protestant friends, 
for we find him continuing his friend- 
ship with Overbeck after the latter’ 
entrance into the church. 

Finally, Niebuhr relates an anec- 
dote which has given rise to a doubt 
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ral council, and told the pope his 
views in frequent audiences. His 
advice was kindly taken, and the pon- 
tiff answered him quietly by saying: 
“My son, circumstances are often 
more powerful than ourselves. We 
cannot cast off all that weighs upon 
us through life.” To accuse Corne- 
lius of being a Protestant because 
sometimes he expressed in art or con- 
versation very peculiar sentiments is 
ridiculous. On this plea, Peter Da- 
mica, St. Bernard, and many other 
saints who have spoken boldly 
against abuses in the church should 
be considered as unorthodox. They 
say of Cornelius that he was dis- 
pleased at the conversion of his Pro- 
testant fellow-artists in Rome. He 
is reported to have said: “ If another 
becomes Catholic, I shall turn Pro- 
testant.” But this is a fiction. The 
whole character of Cornelius proves 
it to be such. He who always incul- 
cated truth to his pupils, and despised 
all hollowness and hypocrisy in life 
or art, cannot be supposed to have 
blamed men for following out to the 
letter their religious convictions. It 
is impossible. We have, besides, a 
testimony to prove it. When his 
friend, Miss Linder, became a con- 
vert to Catholicism, in Munich, in the 
year 1843, he wrote her a letter which 


of Cornelius’s orthodoxy. There 
was a supper-party of artists and 
learned men, one evening, in the Casa- 
relli Palace, on the Capitol. When 
much wine had been drunk by the 
party, they went out on the flat roof 
of the building, and beheld the planet 
Jupiter shining with unusual 
liancy. Then 
Thorwaldsen, “ Let us drink to the 
health of old Jupiter.” “With all 
my heart,” answered Thorwaldsen. 
And they drank the toast. This in- 
cident is adduced as a proof that 
Cornelius was then a free-thinker ; 
for he showed by his act a rejection 
of Christianity and a belief in pagan- 
ism. But this toast proves nothing. 
It was a mere impulse ; a jest of men 
over-heated by wine. There is cer 
tainly in this anecdote nothing to 
show a deliberate protestation against 
the truth of revelation. 

So much for the religious ele- 
ment of Cornelius’s character at that 
time. 

He was now no longer solitary. He 
had married a Roman lady, the 
daughter of a dealer in works of 
art. She was called the Signora 
Carolina, a noble and good maiden, 
simple and maize, like the Marguerite 
of Faust. She bore him a daughter, 
and with this small family he was 
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about to leave Rome and return to 
Germany. 

In Munich, Cornelius became the 
director of a world-renowned aca- 
demy, a centre of art, a friend of the 
king, esteemed and visited by all 
lasses. But in Berlin he was a 
mere private individual, without posi- 
tion, thought little of, without occa- 
sion for the proper display of his ar- 
tistic powers, working -quietly in his 
studio. To use his own expression, 
he was “a solitary sparrow on the 
house-top.” But this trial was neces- 
sary for the spiritual welfare and 
true greatness of the master. On 
the 12th of April, of the year 1841, 
Cornelius, with wife and children, 
had left Munich, where a farewell 
dinner was given him. In Dresden, 
he was honored by a torchlight pro- 
cession of artists. On April 23d, 
he reached Berlin. All received him 
with honor and applause. He visited 
the celebrated men of the city, Hum- 
boldt, Grimm, Rauch, and Schinkel, 
who received him into their circle. 
lestimonials of esteem from abroad 
reached him. The Queen of Portu- 
gal wrote to request him to send 
artists to Portugal to introduce 
fresco-painting ; and Lord Monson 
requested him to ornament his castle 
with frescoes. Cornelius travelled 
to England, but the sudden death of 
the lord and an ophthalmia of the 
artist necessitated his return to Ber- 
lin. 

Now days of gloom began to dawn 
forhim. The aristocratic society of 
the city did not suit him. He pre- 
ferred his Bavarian beer to the insipid 
tea of the Berlin aristocracy. He 
could not flatter the affected connois- 
seurs of art. He was too indepen- 
dent to be a toady. “He does not 
approach us!” was the complaint, 
and men began to criticise himself 
and his works harshly. 

Cornelius had executed a painting 
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in oil for Count Raczynski in 1843. 
It was placed on exhibition. It re- 
presented the liberation of the souls in 
limbo by the Saviour. Though the 
coloring is heavy and disagreeable, 
still the grouping of the patriarchs 
and their countenances are highly 
characteristic and almost unsurpass- 
able. But the cry was immediately 
raised by the whole crowd of art 
critics, ‘“ How can we call these 
bodiless, unnatural forms artistic, or 
those heavy colors painting?” They 
treated the artist with contempt and 
looked on him as a fallen man. 
A celebrated portrait-painter of Ber- 
lin gave expression to this sentiment : 
“Tf I found in the street a picture 
executed by Cornelius, I would not 
pick it up!” This opinion became 
general in Berlin. This was fortu- 
nate for the salvation of the master 
and for his art. He withdrew from 
the world, and became more recol- 
lected and devoted more exclusively 
to his art. 

For some time he made little 
show. However, the king gave him 
an order for a work in which he had 
an opportunity of displaying his 
powers of imagination. It was the 
design of a shield which William 
IV. wished to present to the young 
Prince of Wales as a_ godfather’s 
gift. Cornelius finished it in six 
weeks. It was around shield, in the 
middle of which Christ is represented 
on the cross; in the corners appear 
the four evangelists, and over them 
the four cardinal virtues ; in the four 
arms of the cross, baptism and the 
Last Supper, and their figures in the 
Old Testament, the gushing of the 
water from the rock, and the rain of 
manna. Round about the shield 
were carved the busts of the twelve 
apostles. On its rim were depicted 
scenes from the passion and triumph 
of Christ, from the entry into Jeru- 
salem to the apostolic mission. In 
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order to show the connection of the 
ancient church with the present, one 
of the apostles is represented as 
landing with the distinguished guests 
from Prussia in order to administer 
baptism to the prince. This little 
work breathes the spirit of the artist ; 
it is genial, severe, expressive, full of 
style ; often quaint and singular, by 
the induction of modern personages, 
Queen Victoria, Wellington, and 
Humboldt. 

King Frederick William IV. deter- 
mined, at this time, to erect a church 
which should vie with that of St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome and St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. Stiiler made the plan. Cor- 
nelius was to ornament the walls with 
frescoes. He undertook this task in 
1843. He felt again all his powers 
revive. Exultingly he wrote to the 
academy of Miinster, which had given 
the great artist the diploma of a doc- 
tor in philosophy in recognition of 
his ability: “ A great, holy field, cam- 
po santo, has been opened to me, 
through the favor of Providence and 
the grace of my illustrious king and 
sovereign, in order to execute upon it 
what God has put in my soul. May 
he enlighten my spirit and penetrate 
my heart with his love ; open my eyes 
to the glory of his works, fill me with 
piety and truth, and guide every mo- 
tion of my hand !” 

In order to have the requisite quiet 
and leisure for this gigantic work, 
Cornelius made a second trip to 
Rome, that paradise of painters and 
head of Catholicity. From the spring 
of the year 1843 to May, 1844, and 
again from March, 1845 to 1846, he 
dwelt in the Eternal City. 

After his return from Rome, he la- 
bored incessantly at Berlin to finish 
his great undertaking. In January, 
1845, the first sketch was ended ; in 
1846, the gloxious, unequalled cartoon 
of the horsemen in the apocalypse, 
which was exhibited in Rome, Berlin, 





Ghent, and Vienna, and at the feet of 
which the whole school of Belgian ar- 
tists laid a laurel crown. The gov- 
ernment also gave him a house on 
the royal square, in which to prose- 
cute his undertaking. He finished 
the whole series of decorations jp 
twenty-fte years. He worked with 
inexpressible pleasure and _ joy, al- 
though none of those pictures really 
came to its destined place. He la 
bored without desire of fame. He 
painted as the bird sings on the 
boughs. As none of his great works 
or frescoes were exposed publicly at 
3erlin, he remained almost unknown 
to the people ; but he found his sole 
delight in the love of his art, and in 
application to its expression. 

In the year 1833, he lost his first 
wife. He married again, in Rome,a 
lady named Gertrude, distinguished 
for beauty and virtue. She died in 
1859. His daughter Marie also died 
at the same time, who had been es- 
poused to the Marquis Marcelli. 
Thus he drank of a bitter chalice! 
When he went to Rome for the last 
time, on the 14th of April, 1861, al- 
though aged, he made a third marri- 
age in espousing Theresa of Urbino, 
whom he had met and admired in the 
house of his daughter! This wife at 
tended the last years of his life, and 
stood by his death-bed. 

The residence of Cornelius in Ber- 
lin had made him more and more at- 
tached to the Catholic Church. He 
wrote in 1851 to a friend in Munich 
“The invisible church is the only one 
to be found among German Protes- 
tants. I have tried to find a church 
among them here, but so far my search 
has beenin vain. In Rome, I am al- 
ways a half-heretic, but here I am 
more Catholic every day.” When he 
made his last voyage to Rome, he 
passed through Munich on his re- 
turn, and paid a visit to his friend 
Schlotthauer, to whom he spoke thus* 
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«Friend, I am now entirely of your 
of thinking in religious matters. 
rlin has made me entirely Catho- 
Only now do I prize Catholicism 
cuficiently. If the King of Bavaria 
were here, I would seek him and say 
to him openly: ‘ Your majesty, Ba- 
yaria is still a Catholic country, and 
this is the cause-of its strength and 
This 
is the best policy.” To his friend 
Ringseis he made a similar state- 
ment, adding that he had travelled to 
Munich on purpose to inform them 
of his thorough conversion. 
In another instance, also, the fer- 
vor of Cornelius’s faith and charity 
ed itself. He presented the 
nmittee who were engaged in erect- 
¢ a Catholic hospital with a paint- 
of St. Elizabeth surprised by her 
nd in the act of nursing a sick 
yer in her own bed. The picture 
after having been litho- 
eraphed, and realized a large sum 
for the intended purpose. 
He was extremely hostile to the 
Life of Fesus, by Renan, and consi- 
| the attempt to take away the 
‘s of divinity from the head 
ff Christ as highly injurious to Chris- 
tian art. The gray-headed prince of 
painting, on this account, painted the 
“Resurrection,” choosing for subject 
the very moment when the hitherto 
incredulous Thomas exclaims, “ My 
God and my Lord!” He exhibited 
this picture with religious enthusiasm, 


Try to keep it so. 


reatness. 


vas sold, 


and pointed it out to visitors, saying, 
“That is against Renan !” He wish- 
ed to leave behind him a clear pro- 
fession of his belief in the divinity of 
Jesus, : 
Cornelius spent the last six years 
of his life in Berlin, in a kind of hid- 
den life, continually occupied, like 
Plato, in his old age, always lively, 
loquacious, and fond of society, so 
that he gathered around him a host 
of young artists and savans. The 
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tranquillity of his life was only broken 
at this period by a few excursions 
In the year 1862, he went to Diissel 
dorf; in 1863, to Trier on professional 
business. In 1864, he made his last 
visit to Munich, toward which his 
heart always yearned. 

His visit to Munich shortened his 
life. The fatigues of the journey, and 
the visits which he received and was 
obliged to make, as well as the ova 
tions tendered him, wore him out. 
He became ill, and returned sick to 
Berlin. A disease of the heart de 
clared itself; in February, 1867, his 
case became hopeless. He called for 
a priest, and received all the sacra 
ments of the church twenty-four hours 
before his death. He took leave of 
his beloved wife and friends, seized 
his crucifix, and breathed his last, ut- 
tering the words: “Pray! pray !” 
He died on the 6th of March, at ten 
A.M., on Ash-Wednesday. Over his 
remains was hung his own painting of 
Pentecost, as over those of Raphael 
the picture of the Resurrection. He 
was buried on the 9th of March, and 
all the nobility and talent of Berlin 
formed a part of his funeral coréége. 

Death has taken from us this great 
master of German painting ; but, to 
use the language of St. Bernard, it 
has only taken his cloak, for his spi 
rit still lives! It lives in the heav- 
enly Jerusalem. It lives in his works, 
in the history of art, and in the breasts 
of his pupils on earth, who bear aloft 
the standard of pure, ideal, religious 
art. All will bear testimony that 
Cornelius is the man who freed mod 
ern German painting from foreign 
mannerism, opened the way for gen 
erous monumental frescoes, which 
embraced with equal cordiality the 
three worlds of the classic German, 
national, and Christian manifesta- 
tions ; who portrayed the deepest 
thoughts in the most noble forms, 
and whose works are unrivalled in 
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colossal proportions, richness of ex- 
pression, and striking characteriza- 
tion, architectural proportions and 
dramatic life, by any masterpieces of 
antiquity ; while, in the piety and 
sweetness of the countenances por- 
trayed and the harmonious coloring 
of the whole, they exceed anything in 
modern art. 

The news of his death brought 
sadness everywhere. In Munich, 
Mozart’s solemn Requiem was sung 
for his soul. Professor Carriere pro- 
nounced a panegyric on him in the 
evening. A few days after, Professor 
Sepp pronounced another eulogium 
on him, calling him the Shakespeare 
of painting, whilst Overbeck he call- 
ed the Calderon of the art. 

In Stuttgart, when the news of his 
death was heard, the halls of the 
church, where a requiem was sung 


for his soul, were hung with copies of 


his own paintings. Liibke spoke on 
the occasion, and drew a parallel be- 
tween Cornelius and Phidias and 
Michael Angelo. In Dresden, Hett- 
ner made the funeral discourse.  Fi- 
nally, in Rome, the Eternal City, from 
which Cornelius had gone forth to 
conquer a new world of art, and to 
which he had returned in order to 
draw inspiration from its associations 
and have a perfect intuition of the 
‘ideal, a solemn requiem was sung 
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for him in che. German national church 
of the “ Anima,” at which Kine 
Louis I., of Bavaria, who had opened 
the path of immortality to the artist. 
Overbeck, who had loved him for 
fifty-six years, and all the artists of 
Rome, assisted. <A few days before, 
King Louis had written a letter to 
the widow of Cornelius, who lived jn 
3erlin. In it occurred these words: 
“Be assured of my profound sym- 
pathy in your great loss; but not 
alone your loss, but our common loss, 
The sun of heaven became dark when 
he who was the sun of art was extin- 
guished. But the sun will shine again 
in the heavens, but we shall hardly 
ever see another Cornelius !” : 

The whole world on both sides of 
the Alps have united in rendering 
homage to the genius of Cornelius, 
and laying crowns on his sepulchre 
at Berlin. But the last monument 
to his glory would be the ornamen- 
tation of the cathedral in that city with 
his wonderful compositions. ‘That 
such an event should happen there 
was given to Cornelius the word of 
a king. 

We who admired and loved the 
artist and his genius only pray that 
he may enjoy now an eternal, happy 
rest in the bosom of the Author of 
beauty, from whom he always drew 
the inspiration of his art. 
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Tue Commissioners whom our 
Government recently sent out to 
the Plains to negotiate treaties with 
the hostile Indians, have patched 
up a truce with some of the most 
dat verous of the tribes, and the 
people are congratulating themselves 
that the warfare is over. We might 
have been on good terms with the 
savages any time this last half-centu- 
ry, if we had been honestly so mind- 
ed and had known how to govern 
ourselves and the red man too. Yet 
the record of our intercourse with the 
aborigines has been nothing but a 
history of long wars and short truces. 
Years of the most terrible hostilities 
have been followed by a few months 
of precarious quiet, and the Western 
pioneer has been almost invariably 
obliged, like his New-England ances- 
tors, to till his acres with one hand 
on the plough and the other on his 
sun. He has never known a month 
of security. He has never left his 
log cabin in the morning without rea- 
sonable fear that he would find it in 
flames when he returned at night. 
He has learned to look upon the In- 
dian as anoxious beast, whom no pro- 
mises could bind, no good treatment 
could mollify ; as a pest which every 
honest man was justified in con- 
science, if he was not bound in duty, 
to do his utmost to exterminate. A 
war of races between the red and the 
white has long been a cardinal doc- 
trine in the creed of the prairie set- 
tler, and his chief social principle 
has been, War to the knife with the 
Indian, and no quarter. 

Here is a dreadful state of things 
for a Christian people to contem- 
plate; and the fault of it, to speak 
plain English, is all our own. Man- 
aged as we manage them, Indian af- 
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fairs can be nothing else than a per- 
petual affliction. Treated as we 
treat them, the aborigines of the 
West cannot help being our cruel 
and implacable foes. The devil him- 
self could hardly invent a wrong 
which we have not done to the prim- 
itive owners of our territory. They 
once stood in awe of us as superior 
beings ; we have committed every 
conceivable baseness that could be- 
little us in their estimation. They 
had noble traits of character; we 
have done all we could to obliterate 
them. ‘They had the common faults 
of uncivilized pagans ; we have in- 
tensified them. They are proud ; 
we insult them. They are revenge- 
ful ; we aggravate them. ‘They are 
covetous ; we rob them. They have 


a natural tendency toward drunken- 


ness ; we keep them supplied with 
liquor. They are cruel ; we tempt 
them to murder. The “noble sav- 
age” of the novel and the stage, we 
grant, is a fiction; but he is not 
more unreal than the irredeemable 
brute who is popularly depicted as 
the terror of the frontiersman and 
the western emigrant. The Indians, 
after all, are not so very different 
from other human beings. Like all 
mankind, they have great virtues and 
great faults; and if a fair balance 
could be struck, we are by no means 
certain that their credits would not 
exceed our own. There is many a 
vice which they never would have 
known if they had not learned it 
from us; but we can think of no 
species of crime which the Indians 
have taught to white men. It is an 
insane piece of wickedness to treat 
any race of human beings as vermin, 
whom it is a mercy to the rest of 
mankind to sweep out of existence. 
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God never made tribes of men to be 
slaughtered. All creatures with hu- 
man souls are capable of moral and 
mental improvement ; capable of a 
greater or less degree of civilization ; 
capable of being brought under the 
rule of law, and being made useful 
to the rest of the world. Ifwe have 
failed sensibly to improve the condi- 
tion of the Indians, or to teach them 
anything more of civilization than 
some of its worst vices, the fault is 
our own. 

We have to deal with two classes 
of Indians in the West, and our sys- 
tem with both is as bad as any sys- 
tem can be. As settlements have 
encroached upon the prairies and 
forests where the savages roamed in 
pursuit of game, we have, as a rule, 
gone through the form of buying the 
territory from the tribes which claim- 
ed it. These tribes have then been 
removed further westward, or have 
been assigned certain lands called 
reservations. The consideration for 
which the lands are bought is not a 
sum of money, paid to the savages in 
hand, but a fixed annuity, given to 
them in form of merchandise, cloth- 
ing, blankets, implements of the 
chase and of husbandry, trinkets, 
and other goods chiefly prized by 
the red men ; and to oversee the for 
warding and distribution of these ar- 
ticles, as well as to look after the 
general interests of the tribes, to pro- 
tect them from oppression on the 
part of the whites, and to check 
crimes and outrages, we send out 
into the Indian country a num- 
ber of officers called Indian Agents 
and Superintendents. On the reser- 
vations, where some effort has been 
made to teach the savages the habits 
of civilized life, there are schools, 
farms, and workshops. ‘The wander- 
ing tribes of the far West, however, 
subsist wholly by the chase, and pre- 
serve all their primitive wildness. 
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The Indian Agent in their territory 
has little to do but distribute their 
annuities, and when they commit any 
outrage upon the settlers try to have 
them punished. Now, there is noth- 
ing very objectionable in our way 
of dealing with these two classes of 
Indians, provided the agents and 
superintendents are honest and com 
petent men ; but experience has 
proved that, as a rule, they are neither, 
though, of course, there are honorable 
exceptions. One unprincipled ad 
venturer in power over these fierce 
tribes can raise a tumult which 
years of warfare cannot subdue. 
One swindling agent can upset a 
treaty which has cost the govern- 
ment hundred of lives and millions 
of dollars. 
been done 


How often has not this 
! It is notorious that 
most of the men who receive ap 
pointments in the Indian country are 
persons of no character, who demand 
an opportunity of enriching them 
selves at the red man’s expense, as 9 
reward for political services rendered 
to the party in power. It is proba 
bly a rare thing for any tribe of In 
dians to receive the whole amount of 
the annuity to which they are entitled, 
and for which the government pays. 
They are swindled first in the price 
which government pays for the 
goods, and then they are swindled 
again by the agents, who deliver just 
as many of the articles as tl 


they 
please, and no more, or by the team 
sters who “lose” packages on the 
road. Worse still the traders 
who sell the poor savages whisky 
and gunpowder, and collect their 
“debts ” from the distributors of an- 
nuities. How many of these debts 
do our readers suppose are just? 
And when there is a corrupt under- 
standing between the trader and the 
agent, what chance has the poor In- 
dian for justice? It is in this atro- 
cious manner that the original own 


are 
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ers of our soil have bartered away 
their birthright for a mess of pottage 
—sold their rich acres for a glass of 


rum. It is in this way that the trea- 
ties with the tribes are continually 
broken. ‘The Indians gave up their 
lands for a certain annual considera- 
tion. The consideration is not paid 
them in full, and often is hardly paid 
at all. How are they to know 
whether we are all swindlers alike, or 
are only in the habit of appointing 
swindlers to positions of trust and 
responsibility ? 

These, however, are not the only 
wrongs of which the Indian has to 
complain. The testimony of mission- 
aries and other trusty witnesses, is 
unanimous in saying that the frontier 
settlers as a general rule are perfect- 
ly unscrupulous and lawless in all 
their dealings with the tribes. Con- 
tact with the whites always means 
demoralization, drunkenness, and do- 
mestic infamy for the Indian. His 
property is appropriated, his cabin 
is invaded, his house is defiled, 
and if he resists he is murdered, and 
He 
has no rights which the white man is 
bound to respect. He is nothing 
but a brute, to be hunted as men 
hunt the buffalo, or killed off like 
the wolves, with a price set upon his 
scalp. No wonder we have war ; it 
is a wonder we ever have peace. 

The commissioners who were re- 
cently sent out to the plains by the 
national government to investigate the 
troubles and try to devise a way out 
of them, are understood to favor the 
removal of all the Indian tribes to 
reservations where they will be out 
of the way of the great routes of 
travel across the continent, and 
where white men will have no ex- 
cuse to interfere withthem. That is 
to say, their plan consists merely of 
an enlargement of the superinten- 
dent system. Cut off from a great 
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part of their hunting-grounds, the 
savages will become more than ever 
dependent upon the liberality of the 
United States government, and more 
than ever in the power of the agents 
and traders through whose hands the 
national /argeness must pass. More- 
over, it is evident that the boundaries 
of the reservations cannot be perma- 
nently fixed. As the white settle- 
ments expand, the Indian territories 
must contract. Nobody can for a 
moment suppose that the proprietary 
rights of the Indians will long be re- 
spected when the Yankee emigrant 
wants their lands. What will hap- 
pen when the boundaries are broken 
through? Unless the Indians have 
learned by that time to support them- 
selves by labor and to conform to a 
civilized mode of life, they will infal- 
libly be crushed out of existence. 
There will be another horrible war 
which will have no end until the red 
men are virtually exterminated. 
Now, the serious duty of preparing 
these rude tribes for the changed 
conditions of life which must soon 
come upon them, and fitting them 
for a gradual and peaceable absorp- 
tion into the rest of the community— 
which is their only hope of existence 
—must fall, if the plan of the com- 
missioners be adopted, upon the 
Indian agents and superintendents. 
The power of these men for good or 
for mischief will be enormously in- 
Hence, unless some effec- 
tive measures be taken to fill these 
important offices with men of a bet- 
ter class than have hitherto secured 
them, our present evils will be cor- 
respondingly increased. The . gov- 
ernment swindler will come back to 
the savages with seven other devils 
more wicked than himself, and the 
last state of those poor wretches will 
be worse than the first. 

Is there any reason to expect im- 
provement? We see not the slight- 


creased. 
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est so long as these offices are dis- 
tributed on the same principle as 
other government appointments, and 
rated among the political spoils 
that belong to the party in power. 
An Indian agent ought to be a man 
of superior abilities; but men of 
superior abilities will not banish 
themselves to the desert except for 
one of two reasons: either they 
must be animated by disinterested 
charity, or they must expect to make 
a good deal of money out of the of- 
fice over and above their trifling sala- 
ries. Charity is not one of the cha- 
racteristics of political hacks. As 
for the other motive, we know pretty 
well how often it operates. To find 
capable persons to undertake this 
work ; men of incorruptible integri- 
ty, of lofty purpose, and of moral 
force; men whom the Indians will 
respect and obey, and who will be 
likely to persevere in their arduous 
task, we must go outside the partisan 
ranks. Where shall we find them and 
how shall we recognize them ? 

There are such men, who have been 
at work in this very enterprise ever 
since the discovery of America, and 
there are numerous communities of 
Indians whom they have almost en- 
tirely reclaimed from savage life and 
made quiet and useful members of 
society. Ifthey have not done more, 
it is because they have never been 
fee from interference. The unruly 
settler has invariably broken in upon 
their work and brought into the com- 
munities which they were laboriously 
civilizing the fatal disturbances of 
drunkenness and license. If the 
missionaries could be left alone, they 
would soon not only Christianize the 
Savages but reduce them to order. 
Scattered all over the West there 
are thriving little settlements where 
the dusky hunter has turned his spear 
into a ploughshare, and under the 
directions of the priest has learned 
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more or less of industry and peace- 
ful arts, and forgotten the fierce im- 
pulses which once made him a terror 
to the plains. In these quiet villages 
the school-house and the chapel are 
crowded with zealous learners, the 
fields and gardens bloom with the 
evidences of thrift. So long as the 
white man keeps away, there is quiet 
and prosperity. The great mission 
of St. Mary’s, among the Pottawatto 
mies in Eastern Kansas, is a notable 
example of what the missionaries can 
do toward civilizing the poor wretch 
es whom we have so long been try- 
ing to tame with gunpowder. And 
the testimony of travellers, army offi 
cers, and government functionaries 
generally is unanimous as to the 
complete success of the Catholic 
priests in dealing with the great prob- 
lem which perplexes our national 
legislature. 

Why then should we not leave to 
these missionaries the task in which 
they have made such satisfactory 
progress? If we let them alone, 
their progress will be tenfold more 
rapid than it has ever been yet. 
Their conquests will soon be num 
bered not by villages but by nations, 
The mission of St. Mary’s will be re- 
peated in every corner of the West ; 
and if the government can only de 
vise some means of keeping away 
from these nurseries of Christianity 
the corrupting influence of white 
thieves, drunkards, and adventurers, 
the Indians in the course of a single 
generation will be ready for absorp 
tion into the rest of the population, 
will be fit to live side by side with 
us, to till the land as we do, and 
earn their bread by honest labor, and 
then all the trouble will be over. If 
this policy could be adopted, the 
reservation plan of the peace com 
missioners would be a very good one. 
White men should be strictly forbid- 
den to trespass upon the territory 
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thus set apart, and the military 
might be employed to enforce the 
prohibition. Let the whole machi- 
nery of agencies, etc., be utterly 
abolished, as useless and demoraliz- 
ing. Then let the money now spent 
in the purchase of beads and simi- 
lar toys, which the Indians them- 
selves are learning to despise, be de- 
voted to the establishment, stocking, 
and support of schools, farms, and 
industrial establishments, under the 
charge of any authorized mission- 
aries of good standing who are will- 
ing to serve without pay. Of course, 
we anticipate little success from any 
missionaries except Catholic priests ; 
but we cannot expect a non-Catholic 
government to restrict its confidence 
to them, and we ask no more than 
to have the field thrown open to 
volunteers of all denominations on 
equal terms. We know well enough, 


if this be done, that the great majori- 
ty of the laborers will be those of 


our own household. The purchase 
of annuity goods should be made in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the superiors of the missions ; 
but their distribution, lest there 
should be even a suspicion of unfair 
dealing, might be arranged through 
the nearest military commanders. 
We would not have clergymen mixed 
up with government money matters, 
and army officers would probably 
manage them honestly. Visitors 
should be appointed periodically by 
Congress to inspect and report upon 
the condition of the missions, and 
those which were not properly or- 
dered should be put into other 
hands. 

Under this arrangement the mis- 
sionaries would ask nothing from the 
government but a free field and no 
interference. They would receive 
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none of the public money. They 
would ask for no power except what 
the Indians chose to confer upon 
them. The domestic government of 
the tribes could be managed just as 
that of all other American settle- 
ments is managed, by the settlers 
themselves. The missionary would 
be merely their guide and teacher. 
He would desire no power over them 
beyond what he has already. The 
Catholic priest never fails to secure 
an ascendency over the savage mind 
by the legitimate influence of his per- 
sonal character and of the message 
which he comes to preach. Of 
course it would be many years be- 
fore the whole field could be occu- 
pied ; but if the United States gov- 
ernment would invite the codperation 
of all religious denominations in the 
great work of civilization, we are 
persuaded that scores of zealous 
priests would offer themselves for the 
labor, that the Jesuits and other 
great missionary orders would be 
prodigal of their subjects, and that a 
generous and earnest spirit would be 
aroused among the Catholic people 
and would lead to the collection of 
an ample fund for the support of the 
enterprise. 

We are not sanguine that the gov- 
ernment will adopt this plan. There 
are too many opposing influences ; 
it is too hard to do right ; and it is 
so easy to oppress an inferior people 
when you can make money by doing 
it, and get public applause at the 
same time. But we see no other 
hope for the Indian except in the 
protection of the missionary, and no 
prospect of peace on the frontier un- 
til in our dealings with the aborigines 
we take as our motto, Justice and 
Benevolence. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BELLINI’S 


I was a guest at a pleasant coun- 
try festival at Eisenberg, a few hours’ 
ride from Dresden, at the close of 
September, 1835. The post-boy 
brought me a letter that caused me 
to order my horse saddled immedi- 
ately. It was a brief note from my 
friend J. P. Pixis, informing me that 
La Sonnambula was to be per- 
formed that evening; my favorite 
songstress, Francilla ——, in the part 
of Amina. I was more than half in 
love with that enchantress, and trem- 
bled with delight at the prospect of 
seeing her, while I took a hasty leave 
of my rural entertainers. 

I arrived in time, but would not 
call upon Francilla till after the 
opera ; not until the next morning, 
for I wished to see her alone. I was 
early at the door of her lodgings in 
Castle street. When she came into 
the drawing-room and advanced to 
greet me, I was startled to see her 
pale, with eyes red with weeping. I 
gazed anxiously on her face, pressing 
the hand she held out to me in si- 
lence, for my emotion was too 
great for speech. She asked quiet- 
ly if I had witnessed the last even- 
ing’s representation. I assured her 
I had, and endeavored to express my 
rayyturous appreciation of her singing. 
But my praises were dashed with 
gluom as I saw her so sadly altered. 

“It is no wonder I am dejected,” 
she replied to my questioning looks. 
“We have all cause to mourn.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“Alas!” she faltered, weeping 
afresh, “ Bellini is dead !” 

I had not heard the fatal news. 
Bellini! the glorious composer of the 
noble work that had so delighted me 
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a few hours before! So admirable an 


artist—so young—so much honored 
I could have wept 


and beloved! 
with Francilla. 

After a few moments’ silence, she 
wiped her eyes, then rose, and took 
a volume from the table. It was her 
album, for which I had sent her a 
drawing—a sketch of her fair self as 
Romeo, at the moment when Juliet 
calls on his name in the tomb, while 
he thinks it the voice of an angel 
from the skies. 

We turned over the leaves of the 
album, lingering as we came to the 
different autographs.  Francilla’s 
soft, languishing eyes kindled with 
haughty fire as we noted the bold, 
rude characters traced by the hand 
of Judith Pasta ; and when we came 
to the signature of Countess Rossi, 
her expressive features were lighted 
with a tender smile. 

One letter was written by her 
Uncle Pixis in Prague. She stopped 
to give me an account of his family. 
Turning the leaves and talking rapid 
ly, she paused of a sudden, and I 
saw two names recorded opposite 
each other—those of Vincenzo Belli- 
ni and Maria Malibran. Bellini had 
written a passage from the Cafuletti. 

Francilla signed for me to give her 
my pencil—it was one she had given 
me—and drew a large cross under 
Bellini’s signature. Her look 
intensely significant. Her silence 
was strangely prolonged. At last I 
asked, merely to say something: 
“ Why is it, Francilla, that, in the last 
act of the Capuletti, you use Vaccai’s 
music instead of Bellini’s? Bellini’s 
composition, as a whole, is superior, 
and the close far more touching. I 
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never could understand why a cele- 
brated vocalist like yourself should 
prefer the tamer close of Vaccai.” 

Francilla looked earnestly in my 
face, but did not answer for some 
time. At length, fixing her eyes on 
the cross she had pencilled, she 
said, in a tone of deepest solemnity : 
“T will tell you a story, my friend, 
and vou will see then how much our 
poor friend suffered. Neither Maria 
nor I could sing his last act; you 
shall know why.” 

“Madame Malibran, too?” I ex- 
claimed. 

She interrupted me with a ges- 
ture enjoining silence. ‘ You know,” 
she said, “though of fair com- 
plexion and blue eyes, Beilini was 
the foot of Etna. You 
have yourself described him to me as 
effeminate and a little foppish ; but 
he was a genuine son of Sicily, and 
he glowed with the warmth of the 
south, notwithstanding his gentle- 
ess and weakness. That was a 
vonderful nature of his! It was 
not, like Sicily’s volcano, spread over 
luxuriant meadows, through woods 
and snow-fields, across a lava waste 


born at 


to the brink of the fiery abyss ; nor 
was it like the Hecla of your own 
land, where eternal fire burns under 


He reminded me of an 
English garden tastefully laid out, 
with smooth walks and quiet streams, 
delicate flowers and quaint shrubbery, 
fountains and fluted shafts ; beneath 
which glowed an abyss of fire ! That 
was Bellini; under his sentimental 
culture burned a quenchless flame— 
the love of art, fed by another love 
for Malibran !” 

“You amaze me, Francilla,” I ex- 
claimed. “His passion for art was 
one for Maria, too. How could he 
help it? Was it not she who inspired 
his wondrous creations with their ir- 
resistible charm? Was she not his 
soul of all other performers in the 


eternal ice. 
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operas? ‘ What will Malibran say to 
it?’ was Bellini’s question concern- 
ing everything he composed. She 
was his queen of art, his muse, his 
ideal! Life without her was gloom. 
How can Malibran survive him? 
Your own imagination, Francilla,” 
I said, “weaves this pretty ro- 
mance. You know Malibran married 
M. Beriot.” 

“ Do I not remember how the news 
of that marriage affected Vincenzo ?” 
she retorted. “ How pale he grew, 
how he trembled, and left the com- 
pany in silence! Yet he could not 
have hoped to win Malibran ; for she 
always treated him as a boy, though 
he was a year older than herself. 
3ut he could not have dreamed she 
would marry M. Beriot, who was at 
one time distracted for Madame Son- 
tag.” 

With a pause she went on: “ Bel- 
lint avoided both Maria and her hus- 
band after the marriage. If he saw 
M. Beriot, he went out of the way— 
very wisely; for in case of an en- 
counter he might have been tempted 
—after the Sicilian fashion—you un- 
derstand?” And with flashing eyes 
she swung her arm as one who gives 
a dagger-thrust. 

“ T understand the pantomime, my 
pretty Romeo! But your fancy car 
ries the thing too far.” 

“No one knows what might have 
happened,” she said, “in spite of 
Vincenzo’s soft heart. It was well 
Malibran left Paris and went to Italy. 
Bellini never confided his secret to 
any one; but it became suspected 
among his friends. And Malibran 
must have heard of it ; for she,sud- 
denly became reluctant to sing in 
any of Bellini’s pieces. She con- 
tinued, however, to represent Romeo ; 
she could not give up that part. 
When the last representation of the 
Capuletti was given in Milan, it hap- 
pened that, in the final act, when 
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Romeo takes the poison, such a 
death-like shuddering seized Maria’s 
frame, it was with great difficulty she 
could go through with the part. After 
the performance was over, she was 
greatly exhausted ; and with emotion 
she declared that no power on earth 
should compel her to sing again the 
Romeo of Bellini. She adopted the 
part as composed by Vaccai. But 
she was not satisfied with that ; and 
afterward she returned to poor 
Bellini’s music so far as to retain the 
first acts of the opera. The last act 
she always sang as Vaccai wrote it.” 

“What said Vincenzo to this ?” 

“ When he heard of it, he fell into 
the deepest despondency. He would 
neither write nor think anything 
more ; he seemed at times to forget 
himself, and smiled and talked like a 
man who had lost his reason. All 


his friends noticed and lamented the 
change. 

“One day, Lablache came to see 
him. He found Bellini lying listless 


on the sofa, pale, depressed, misera- 
ble, his eyes half-closed, indifferent 
to every one. The giant singer went 
up to him, opened his big mouth, and 
roared out: ‘Halloa, Bellini! what 
are you lying there for, like an idle 
lout of a lazzaroni on the Molo, wea- 
ry of doing nothing! Get upand go 
to work! Paris, France, all Europe 
is full of expectation as to what you 
are to give the world after your /Vor- 
ma, Which your adversaries silenced. 
Up, I say! Do you hear me, Bellini” 

““ Indeed, I do hear you, my dear 
Lailache,’ replied the composer in a 
lachrymose voice. ‘I have good ears, 
and, if I had not, your brazen base 
pierces like a trumpet! Leave me, 
caro; leave me to myself. I am 
good for nothing, unless it be the 
dolce far niente! { have lost interest 
in everything !’ 

“*'The mischief you have!’ ex- 
claimed Lablache, striking his hands 
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together, with*a tone that caused the 
walls to vibrate. ‘And you—Bellinj 
—talk thus? You, who have ever 
pressed on to the goal, and reached jt 
in spite of obstacles! Are you an 
artist? Are you a man? ' hie 
mio / will you be checked midway in 
your glorious career? Will you lose 
the prize fame holds out? Will you 
spend your life whining out loverlike 
complaints, like some silly Damon of 
his cruel Doris or Phillis? Shame 
on you! Such womanish pinings are 
unworthy of you!’ 

“ Bellini interrupted him very gent 
ly. ‘My good Lablache,’ he said, 
‘you do me injustice! I make no 
complaints ; I am not pining—’ 

“¢ Silence!’ roared  Lablache. 
‘You are a fool! Do you think I de 
not know where the shoe pinches ” 

3ellini colored deeply and cast 
down his eyes. 

“*Have you nothing to say, Bel- 
lini? continued Lablache. ‘ Don't 
look so stupidly like an apprehended 
school-boy !’ 

“Vincenzo sighed piteously. ‘If 
you know all,’ he replied, ‘ you know 
that she will sing nothing of my mu 
sic !’ 

“Lablache came closer, grasped 
the shoulders of the young composer 
in his powerful hands, lifted him from 
the cushions of the sofa to his feet, 
and gave him a good shaking! Then, 
as he released him, he said, with flash 
ing eyes: 

“*¢ You shall hear me sing something 
of yours.’ He began the a//egro to 
the duet from / Puritani, “Suoni la 
tromba e intrepido.” His stentorian 
voice rang like a clarion or a martial 
shout. The flush of enthusiasm rush 
ed to Bellini’s pale face ; the tears 
sprang into his eyes; at length, he 
threw himself into Lablache’s arms, 
and joined his voice in the splendid 
song. When it was ended, he thank- 
ed his friend, and pledged his word 
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that he would finish the composition 
of the entire opera in a few weeks. 

“The promise was kept. Bellini 
worked diligently, and in the stipu- 
lated time put the opera into the 
hands of Lablache, who undertook 
to see that it should be worthily re- 
presented. 

“All Paris was delighted at the 
announcement of the representation. 
The opera was splendidly cast, and 
the rehearsals commenced. Bellini 
was present at the first rehearsal ; 
at the second, he was absent, and 
word came that he was ill at his coun- 
try-seat at Porteaux, near the capital. 
They hoped he would recover in time 
to attend the first performance of the 
opera. 

“All went on successfully ; and a 
large audience attended the opening 
representation. The famous duet 
Lablache had sung was repeated and 
encored amid thunders of applause. 
Just then a murmur went round the 


theatre, and the applause was silenc- 
ed. The news was: 
“‘Bellini died an hour ago, at his 
country-seat.’” 
Francilla ceased. 
album, rose hastily, and went to the 


She closed the 


window. I was deeply affected, and 


was leaving the room quietly. But 
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she turned round, and, bidding me 
stay, went and seated herself at the 
piano. The song was a melancholy 
one, sung with wonderful expression 
and feeling. It was a farewell to the 
dead. 

My friend Pixis came into the room 
at its close, and asked what it was we 
were so mournful about. 

I replied, “ Francilla has been tell- 
ing me of Bellini’s unhappy love for 
Malibran.” 

“Do not believe a werd of it!” 
cried Pixis, laughing. “ She will get 
you up a fine romance on that chap- 
ter.” 

I had my doubts of its truth ; yet 
the fact is indisputable that Bellini 
was always in love. 

Here the pretty artist, Maschinka 
Schneider, came in, and the conver- 
sation was of the representation of 
the Capuletti, already announced. I 
gave advice as to improvements in 
the arrangement of the scenes. 

I could not help remembering the 
sad tale my little friend had told me. 
I thought of it again when, a year 
afterward, I read in the newspapers 
that Malibran had died at Manches- 
ter, on the 23d of September, the 
same day on which Bellini had ex- 
pired a year before. 
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TRANSLATED FKOM THE FRENCH OF SOUVESTRE. 


THE INSIDE OF 

One of the last days of September 
the rain had fallen all day in tor- 
rents, but finally, having ceased, left 
the sky so enveloped in fog that, 
though scarcely four o’clock, night 
seemed already to have overspread 
the earth. 

A heavy diligence, with its relay 
of horses, ascended with difficulty 
one of the hills which separate Belle- 
ville from Lyons, while the postil- 
ions walked on each side of the team, 
pausing about every fifty steps to 
breathe and recover themselves. The 
wearied passengers had descended 
by invitation of the conductor, and 
were trudging along in no amiable 
mood, scolding the horses, the rain, 
and the miserable 
them, who came last, stopped sud- 
denly at the turning of the ascent. 
One was a man nearly fifty years 
old, with a mild and smiling coun- 
tenance ; but the other, much young- 
er, had an air of gloom and dissatis- 
faction. ‘Throwing his eyes over the 
surrounding country, half enveloped 
in fog, he said to his companion : 

“What weather and what a year, 
Cousin Grugel! The Sadne has 
hardly entered its bed, and the val- 
leys are again inundated.” 

“God preserve us, Gontran!” re- 
plied the man with the mild counte- 
nance ; “the rainbow can appear any 
moment above the deluge.” 

“Yes,” replied the other traveller, 
with slight irony; “ I know your 
mania of hope, Jacques.” 

“ And I yours of discouragement, 
Darvon.” 

“Well, I am right when I examine 
how this world goes. Where do you 
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see peace, order, or prosperity? | 
only hear of incendiaries, contagion, 
deluge, and murder. What man’s 
wickedness spares, the wickedness 
of nature annihilates, for even brute 
matter seems to possess the instinct 
of destruction ; and the elements, like 
kings, cannot remain neighbors with- 
out warring against each other.” 

“That is only one side of thing 
my cousin—the sad side ; but of the 
other you never speak. Your eyes 
riveted the volcano which 
dims the horizon, but you cannot 
lower them to the fields of ripe corn 
undulating at your feet. There is 
happiness in the world, if you can 
make up your mind to believe it.” 

“ Well, I know nothing of it,” re 
plied Darvon, in a tone of vexation. 

“ But, yourself considered, may you 
not be placed among the most favor- 
ed ?” 

“True, Jacques, and yet I have 
not been able to find, in all the good 
accorded me, either peace or con- 
tentment.” 

“What have you to wish for? You 
are rich, honored, and have a family 
who love you.” 

“ Yes,” replied Gontran ; “ but this 
same fortune has cost me the law- 
suit for which I have just made the 
third voyage to Macon ; my good re- 
putation has not deterred the oppos- 
ing lawyer from slander ; and as to 
my family—” 

“ Well ?” inquired Jacques. 

“ Well ! my sister, with whom I al- 
ways lived so affectionately, has just 
quarrelled with me.” 

“Tt will be a short quarrel.” 

“No, no; I am tired of working 
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without profit to establish order in 


ner affairs. I have been too much 


‘ynoved by her want of system and 


reason. 
4 Think of her excellent heart and 
you will forgive her.” 

“Qh! I know that you will always 
{nda good reason for me to bear my 
sorrows patiently ; you have a recipe 
for every wound of the soul, and if I 
press you a little, you will prove me 
in the wrong to complain, and that 
all is quite right here below.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied Grugel ; “in 
the government of this -world I find 
vound me, but I am not 
Life is a 
great mystery, of which we compre- 
hend so little. Must I own it to you, 
there are hours when I persuade my- 
self that God has not afflicted men 
with so many scourges without in- 
tention. Happy and invulnerable, 
they could be endured ; each one 
would count on his individual 
strength, delight in his own isolation, 
and refuse all sympathy to his fel- 
But weakness has 
such resource ; on the contrary, it 
forces men to be friendly, to aid and 
love one another. Grief has become 
1 bond of sympathy, and we owe to it 
our noblest and best sentiments, gra- 
itude, devotion, and piety.” 

“Well done,” said Darvon,smiling ; 
“not being able to sustain the good 
in all things, you give me the bright 


much to 
sure I am the best judge. 


low-being. 


side of evil.” 
“ Perhaps so,” said Grugel ; “only 
be sure that evil itself is not absolute. 
Science borrows its remedies from 
the sap of venomous plants; why, 
then, may we not from passion, mis- 
fortune, or inequality draw much 
that is good? Believe me, Darvon, 
there is no human dross, however 
poor, without its particles of gold.” 
“In good faith, then, I would like 
to know what could be found in our 
travelling companions,” cried Gon- 
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tran. “ Let us see, cousin ; suppose 
we put to the test these curious pat- 
terns of our race, as we proclaim it so 
intelligent.” 

“It is very certain,” said Jacques, 
smiling, “fate has not favored us.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” re- 
plied.Darvon, whose misanthropy was 
niggardly in its character; “ disen- 
gage the gold from the dross, as you 
But first, how many grains do 
you expect to find in this cattle-mer- 
chant before us ?” 

Grugel raised his head and saw, a 
few steps in advance, the traveller 
who had called him cousin. <A 
coarse man in a blue blouse, follow- 
ing with heavy steps the side of the 
road, while finishing his well-picked 
chicken-bone. 

“T declare, that is the seventh repast 
I have seen him make to-day,” conti- 
nued Darvon, “and the coach-pockets 
are still laden with his provisions. 
When he has eaten enough, he goes 
to sleep, then. he eats again, then 
goes to sleep in order to recommence 
his programme. He is a mere di- 
gesting machine, too imbecile to 
draw from him either response or in- 
formation.” 

“Our companion with the felt hat 
can sufficiently acquit himself in that 
respect.” 

“Ah! yes, let us consider him 
and try also toextract his gold. He 
joined our party only this morning, 
and already the conductor has sent 
him from the zmpériale to the travel- 


Say. 


‘lers in the coupé, who again have 


sent him to the im#érieur. We have 
had him but two hours, and he has 
already given us his own and his 
family history to the fifth degree. I 
know his name is Peter Lepré, that 
for twenty years he has been com- 
missioner of colonial produce in the 
departments of the Saéne and Loire, 
of Ain, Istre, and of the: Rhone, and 
he has been married three times. 
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Then if you did not have to bear his 
questioning ; but he is equally talka- 
tive and curious, and when his con- 
fession is finished, he awaits yours. 
If you are reflecting, he speaks to 
you; if you speak, he interrupts you. 
His voice is like a rattle in constant 
motion, the noise of which ends in 
making you nervous.” 

“Poor Lepré!” said Grugel ; “at 
heart, after all he is a worthy man.” 

“ He has one merit,” replied Dar- 
von, “ that of annoying Mademoiselle 
Athénais de Locherais ; for we al- 
most forgot this amiable fellow-tra- 
veller, who, after recommending us all 
to get out to lighten the coach, re- 
mained in herself so as not to damp- 
en her feet.” 

“You must forgive her,” observed 
Jacques ; “isolation has made her for- 
get all ease of others ; her heart is 
contracted.” 

“Contracted !” repeated Gontran, 
“you are deceived, cousin; Made- 
moiselle Athénais has a great deal 
of love for herself. The whole world 
seems to have been made for her 
special ease, and she can imagine 
nothing in it that does not bear upon 
her in some way or other. She is 
one of those sweet creatures who, 
hearing the cry of the midnight 
assassin, returns to her pillow com- 
plaining of having been awakened.” 

Grugel was going to reply, but 
they had arrived at the top of 
the hill. The conductor, calling 
the passengers, urged them to re- 
mount, as a courier had just appear- 
ed with an announcement, that, ow- 
ing to the overflow of the Sadne, 
the passage by Villefranche would 
be impossible, and that in order to 
reach Anse they would be obliged to 
turn more to the right, passing the 
Niseran higher up and taking ano- 
ther road. The coach which had 
just preceded them, not having taken 
this precaution, had been surprised 
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by the waters, and some of the pas- 
sengers were reported to be drown. 
ed. Happily this last intelligence 
was not communicated to the trayel. 
lers, but they vociferated loudly 
when apprised of the by-road they 
were obliged to take. ; 

“There is a malediction on us.” 
said Gontran, already peevish with 
the length of the journey. 

“I knew it would be so, sir,” cried 
Pierre Lepré, with volubility. 
two postilions had just escaped from 
him, so he fell back on his travelling 
companions. “I was told on my 
way that the Ardiere and Vauzarm 
had risen considerably ; indeed, w 
cannot tell if we can pass to Anse, 
where we may encounter the water 
of the Azergnes and the Brevani 
Where in the world are you 
us, conductor? Shall we pass tl 
woods of Orrigt? Well, I know the 
mayor, a thin man, always smoki1 
But, speaking of this, can we not 
again before we come to Anse ?” 

“ Impossible,” replied the « 
tor brusquely; “I am 
hours behind time.” 

“Gracious! where 
then?” cried the fat cattle-mer« 

“We won’t sup at all, sir.” 

“TI declare, I wish I had som 
broth,” interrupted Mademoiselle 
Athénais, in a shrill voice, with her 
head out of the coach door; “| 
always take my broth at 
o'clock.” 

“We have had nothing since morn 
ing,” cried all the travellers. 

“ Get in, gentlemen,” called out the 
conductor ; “one hour’s delay may 
prevent us from reaching there. You 
can’t joke with an overflow, and I 
don’t want my coach drowned.” 

“ Drowned !” cried Mademoiselle 
Athénais. “Why, this is horrible. 
You shall be informed against, con- 
ductor! I demand that you leave 
the valley. Why don’t you answer 


now 


hive 
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me, conductor? I will complain to 
your chief.” 
‘ The diligence starting, cut the old 
lady’s sentence in two, so she fell 
back in her corner with an exclama- 
tion of dissatisfaction. 

Jacques Grugel felt himself obliged 
to tell her that the route they were 
s would lead them away from 


taking 
the Sadne and avoid the danger. 

‘ But where will I get my soup?” 
inquired she, slightly reassured. 

“We will not stop till we reach 
Anse,” resumed Lepré ; “the conduc- 
tor has said so, and God only knows 
what kind of roads we will meet with. 
Roads of the department ; that says 
everything. And then I know the en- 
gineer, a talented man; his son was 
married the same day as my eldest. 
we won’t arrive till to-morrow, 
mark my words.” 

There was a general cry from the 
They had eaten nothing 
since morning, calculating on the 
lunch usually obtained at Villefran- 
che, and Gontran had already pro- 
posed, with his usual vivacity, to 
make a descent on the first village 
and force them to serve up a supper, 
when the cattle-merchant cried out : 

“A supper! I have one at your 


put 


passengers. 


service.” 

“What! for everybody?” asked 
Lepré. 

“For everybody, citizen. I can 
offer you three courses, with your des- 
sert, and something for a heeltap.” 

While speaking he drew from the 
pockets of the carriage a half-dozen 
packets, and, rolling his tongue 
around his mouth, proceeded to open 
them ; they contained provisions of 
every kind, properly enveloped and 
tied with care. 

“ Won’t we have a feast ?” said Le- 
pré, who had asked the cattle-mer- 
chant, in his inventory, “ my friend, 
what 7s your name ?” 


“ Barnau.” 
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“ Good, Mr. Barnau ; but what 
good care you take of yourself.” 

“ How can a man be at his ease,” 
said the fat merchant, with a certain 
pride, “if he can’t eat the best of 
everything? However, these gentle- 
men and mademoiselle can judge of 
my victuals.” 

Grugel turned to Gontran, and 
gave him a significant look. 

“ Truly,” said he smiling, and in 
an under-voice, “ here are the grains 
of gold you looked for.” 

“ Grains of gold!” repeated Bar- 
nau, who did not understand him ; 
“why, man, that’s a sausage with 
truffles.” 

“ And these gentlemen would have 
us believe grains of gold are good 
for famished people,” resumed Pierre 
Lepré, laughing ; “that is a figure 

. «] 
have a son who studied these figures 
in rhetoric. He explained it all to 
me ; but, pardon me, let us first help 
mademoiselle.” 

They presented the food to Ma- 
demoiselle de Locherais, who return- 
ed each piece, but finally ended by 
choosing the most delicate, com- 
plaining, as she ate, of the privations 
of travellers. ‘To console her, Bar- 
nau offered her some old brandy ; but 
mademoiselle cried out with horror : 
“Brandy to me! What do you 
take me for, sir ?”’ 

“ You like sherry better, perhaps,” 
said the cattle-merchant, in a care- 
less way. 

“J drink neither sherry nor 
brandy,” cried Mademoiselle Athé- 
nais fiercely. “I take water only,” she 
said, turning toward Grugel. “Did 
you ever hear anything like this rus- 
tic ?’ she murmured ; “ offer me cog- 
nac, as if the spices he has given us 
were not sufficient to burn one’s 
blood. I shall surely be ill from it.” 

Finishing what she had to say, she 
arranged herself in her corner, so as 


of speech, Monsieur Barnau. 
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to turn her back on the cattle-mer- 
chant, picked up a pillow she had 
with her, leaned her head on it, and 
fell asleep. 

The diligence continued its tedious 
route. Though humid, the air was 
cold, and not a star was to be seen. 
Relievec by the repast which the 
gastronomical foresight of Barnau 
had permitted him to make, Lepré 
resumed his loquacity, and, although 
his fellow-travellers had long since 
ceased to answer him, he continued 
to talk on without being in the least 
concerned to know if he was listened 
to. 

This noise of words, the slowness 
of their progress, the darkness, and 
the cold combined to render the pas- 
sengers impatient, and 
every few moments might be heard 
yawns, shudderings, or subdued com- 
plaints. Darvon, particularly, seem- 
ed more and more excitable ; a prey 
to nervous irritation. He had al- 
ready opened and shut for the tenth 
time the blind of the coach-door, 
leaned his head to the right, to the 
left, and back on the cushion, fixed 
his legs in every possible position 
that the narrow space of which he 
could dispose allowed him ; and, 
finally, at the break of day, his pa- 
tience was entirely exhausted. 

“T would give ten of the days 
which remain of my life to be at the 
end of this journey,” cried he. 

“Here we are at Anse,” 
Grugel. 

“True, upon my word,” said 
Lepré, who had been asleep an in- 
stant. “ Hallo, conductor, how long 
do you remain here ?” 

“ Five minutes.” 

“Open the door ; I am just goirg 
to say good day to the post-mas- 
ter.” 

The door was opened, and Barnau 
got down with Lepré to renew his pro- 
visions. Nearly at the same moment 


nervously 
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the clerk came forward to see if there 
were any vacant places. 

“ Only one,” replied Grugel. 

“How!” cried Mademoiselle de 
Locherais, who had just awakened 
with a start; “ would monsieur by any 
chance ask any one to come in here ” 

“ A traveller for Lyons.” 

“But it is quite impossible,” re 
sumed the old maid ; “ we are alrea- 
dy frightfully crowded. Monsieur, 
your coaches are too small; I will 
complain to the administration.” 

“ Ah! without doubt here is our 
new companion,” said Grugel, who 
was looking out of the door. “M. 
Lepré has already seized upon him.” 

“He is a military man,” cried 
mademoiselle. 

“ A non-commissioned 
the Chasseurs.” 

“Oh! is he coming in here? 
Why don’t they make soldiers go on 
foot ?” 

“Tn such a time as this it would 
be hard and fatiguing for them, made- 
moiselle.” 

“Ts it not their trade? 
ple are never fatigued. 
lic conveyances do give you such dis 
agreeable neighbors ! The de 
rangement of your usual habits, to 
have nothing warm, pass the night 
without any sleep, be crowded, chok 

I don’t see why one of 
these gentlemen don’t get up in the 
imperial.” 

“ Notwithstanding the fog ?” 

“What does that signify, for men?” 

“ Mademoiselle would be less in 
commoded,” added Darvon ironical 
ly. “She had better make the pro 
position herself to our companion.” 

“What! I speak to a soldier!” 
said Mademoiselle Athénais fiercely ; 
“T prefer being incommoded, sir!” 

“Well, here he is,” said Jacques. 

The non-commissioned officer had 
indeed just appeared before the door, 
followed by the clerk with whom he 
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was quarrelling. He was a spruce, 
dapper-looking young man, but his 
bragging and soldierly manners dis- 
systed Darvon at first sight. He 
complained of the delay of the coach, 
having waited for it since the night 
preceding, and with words abused 
the clerk of the office, whose respons- 
es were timid and embarrassed. At 
last, the conductor declaring they 
must start, he came to the coach- 
door and looked inside. 

“ Magnificent collection,” murmur- 
ed he, after having cast an imperti- 
nent look on the travellers ; “ I won- 
derif the coupé and the rotonde are as 
well furnished. Have you no women 
aboard, conductor ?” 

“The insolent creature !” 
mured Mademoiselle. 

“ Well,” resumed the soldier, “ one 
must not be too particular in the 
country.” And he took his place. 

Gontran leaned toward Grugel, 
ind said, in a low voice, “ This one 


mur- 


completes our collection of absurdi- 


“Take care he don’t hear you,” 
replied Jacques. 

Darvon shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Bragging people inspire more dis- 
cust than fear,” said he, “and this 
one certainly needs a lesson in po- 
liteness.” 
3arnau returned with- 
After having looked for 
the latter at the inn, and waited for 
him some minutes, the diligence 
started without him, to the great joy 
of mademoiselle, who hoped to be 
more at her ease. But her joy was 
of short duration, for the non-com- 
missioned officer, who had located 
himself at first on the other bench, 
got up and took the seat next to her. 
The angry old maid adjusted herself 
brusquely, and pulled down her veil. 

The military man turned toward 
her. 

“Ah !” said he, in a mocking tone, 
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“madame seems afraid of being | »ok- 
ed at.” 

“ Perhaps so, sir,” said she, dryly. 

“ T quite understand the reason,” 
resumed the soldier. “But she can 
calm her nerves. I can deprive 
myself of the pleasure.” And as he 
noticed the movement of indignation 
of Mademoiselle de Locherais, conti- 
nued, “‘ I speak solely for the interest 
of her health; and to allow her to 
breathe with her face uncovered, as 
we want air in this box, I think I 
had better lower the window.” 

“T objectto it,” said mademoiselle 
quickly ; “my doctor has forbidden 
any exposure to the morning air.” 

“And mine has forbidden me to 
smother,” replied the young man, 
putting out his hand to open the 
sash. 

But the old maid cried out. The 
window was on her side, she had a 
right to have it closed, and appealed 
to the other travellers. 

However little disposed Darvon 
had been in favor of Mademoiselle 
de Locherais, he considered it right 
to defend her, and the result was a 
sharp discussion between him and 
the soldier, which would have end- 
ed in trouble had not Grugel ceded 
his place at the other window. 

The soldier accepted it with a 
bad grace, preserving a strong feeling 
against Darvon. 

Now, the reader has already per 
ceived that Gontran’s predominant 
qualities were neither resignation 
nor patience. The contrarieties of 
the journey had excited his sickly 
inability, therefore the disagreement 
which had already broken out be- 
tween them was renewed several 
times, and only awaited a favorable 
opportunity to become a_ later 
quarrel. 

Some of the smaller baggage had 
been placed by Darvon in a net sus- 
pended from the top of the diligence ; 
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the soldier pretended that it incom- 
moded him, and wished it removed. 
Gontran refused to do it. 

“ You have decided it shall remain 
where it is ?” cried the soldier, after 
a discussion in which he had grown 
more and more animated. 

“ Decidedly !” replied Darvon. 

“Very well. I will get rid of it by 
the coach-door,” replied the young 
man, while extending hand 
toward the net. 

Gontran seized the hand, and said, 
“Take care what you do, sir,” in a 
changed voice. “ Ever since you 
came in here, you have tried to make 
me lose my patience ; your whole 
course has been one of abuse and ty- 
ranny, but you may as well under- 
stand I am not the man to put up 
with your tyranny.” 

“Is this a challenge ?” asked the 
soldier, throwing on Gontran a dis- 
dainful iook. 

“ By no means,” interrupted Gru- 
gel, annoyed by the turn affairs had 
taken ; “ my cousin merely wished 
you to observe—” 

“ I don’t accept the observations 
of snarlers.” 

“ And snarlers don’t accept your 
insolence,” replied Gontran. 
At this word insolence 
dier shuddered, a deep 

suffused his features. 

“Where do you stop, sir?” asked 
he of Darvon, in a voice trembling 
with anger. 

“ At Lyons,” replied the latter. 

“ Very well, we will finish our ex- 
planation there.” 

“So be it.” 

Jacques, alarmed, wished to inter- 
pose, but his cousin and the soldier 
spoke at the same time, and repeated 
they would terminate this affair at 
Lyons. 

At the same instant great cries 
were heard, and the diligence was 
overtaken by a wagon entirely cov- 
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ered with mud. Mademoiselle de 
Locherais put her head out of the 
coach-door. 

“OQ Lord! what a misfortune,” 
said she ; “ Monsieur Pierre Lepré 
has overtaken us. Now we will be 
completely filled up.” 

As soon as they reached the pub- 
lic conveyance, the commissioner of 
colonial produce jumped out of the 
wagon, and presented himself at the 
coach-door, which the conductor had 
just opened. 

“ Ts this the way you go off with- 
out waiting for the passengers?” cried 
he, furious. 

“TI warned you three times,” inter- 
posed the conductor. 

“ Six times is customary, sir, or 
even a dozen ; you are very miserly 
with your words. ; 
thing to speak ? 


Does it cost any- 

I could not leave 
the post-master while he was telling 
me what happened to the diligence 
yesterday ; for you did not know, gen- 
tlemen, that the one that preceded 
this was drowned.” 

“ Drowned !” repeated every one. 

“ Very good,” interrupted the con- 
ductor ; “ but get in.” 

“ Anything but good,” responded 
Pierre Lepré ; “ everybody is fright- 
ened enough.” 

“I beg of you to get up immedi- 
ately.” 

“ And what will our families think 
when they learn this disaster ?” 

“ Be quick, then.” 

“ Again, there was I trying to ob- 
tain these details, when they came 
to tell me you had gone on without 
me.” 

“ And we are going to do the 
same thing again,” said the impatient 
conductor. 

“ Bless me,” cried Lepré, who has- 
tened to get up. “I have had enough 
of wagons ; here I am, conductor, 
lift me up.” 

The commissioner of provisions 
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was overwhelmed with questions, and 
he soon related all he had heard ; 
then, interrupting himself, according 
to his usual habit, and recognizing 
the young officer, he cried out : 

“Qh! this is the gentleman I had 
the honor of seeing at Anse.” 

“The same,” replied the soldier. 

“ Delighted to meet you again,” 
said Lepré. ‘ Whatever you may 
think of me, I am the born friend 
of all the military. I should have 
had to serve myself if they had not 
found a substitute for me.” 

He was interrupted by Mademoi- 
selle Athénais, who just perceived 
that he was quite wet. 

“Tt is this abominable fog,” said 
he, while wiping the water off with 
his handkerchief. 

jut people don’t come into a 
carriage in such a condition,” replied 
mademoiselle, in a discontented way. 
“When you are covered with fog, 
you might as well remain out.” 

‘'To dry one’s self?” asked Lepré, 
laughing. “ Great goodness, I had 
enough of it; then my coachman 
was drunk, and just missed turning 
the wagon over into the river.” 

“ The deuce !” said Gontran. 

“We would have been added to 
the diligence of yesterday, unless 
we had found some good soul brave 
enough to fish for us. But such 
things have been. ‘Three years ago, 
after a great inundation, a work- 
man alone saved five persons who 
were drowning near the Guillotiére.” 

“We knew of him particularly,” 
said Grugel, “as my cousin’s best 
friend was one of the saved.” 

“True ?” asked the soldier. 

“And he owed his safety to the 
devotion of that young man.” 

“Oh! all the details of that action 
were admirable,” said Darvon, with 
great warmth ; “ the frightened horse 
had pulled the carriage into the 
Strongest of the current ; on the shore 
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the crowd looked on, without daring 
to go to their relief ; there seemed to 
be no hope for the five persons in 
the carriage.” 

3ah!” interrupted the soldier, 
“ perhaps some of them could swim, 
and have got nicely out of the 
scrape.” 

Gontran disdained a reply. 

“The carriage commenced to 
sink,” continued he, “ when a work- 
man appeared with a small boat, 
which with difficulty he guided into 
the midst of the Rhone. Three times 
it was on the point of upsetting. The 
people who looked on from the shore 
cried out, ‘Do not go any further ; 
come ashore ; you are going to perish,’ 
But he did not listen to them—still 
advancing toward the carriage, whick 
by dint of skill and courage, he 
finally reached.” 

“ And most happily,” the military 
man replied. 

“Without doubt,” replied Grugel, 
who remarked Gontran’s movement 
of impatience, “but only good- 
hearted people find happiness in such 
acts.” 

“Tt was a beautiful incident,” in- 
terrupted Mademoiselle de Locherais, 
“and one that should have benefited 
its author.” 

“Pardon me, madame,” said 
Darvon. “The workman no doubt 
considered that the true recompense 
for any generous action is in our, 
selves ; for, after having saved these 
people, he retired without wishing to 
receive either reward or praise.” 

“ Humph! perhaps he thought it 
useless to demand payment,” said the 
officer. 

“ And is his name unknown?” said 
Pierre Lepré. 

“ Pardon me, he was called Louis 
Duroc.” 

“What! what do you say, Louis—” 

“ Duroc.” 

Lepré turned towards the officer. 
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“Why, that is your name?” cried 
he. 

“This gentleman’s 
peated all the travellers. 

“ Louis Duroc, called the African ; 
J asked him his name at Anse, while 
we were talking at the inn, and I 
have seen it, besides, on his port- 
manteau.” 

“Well, what 
oificer, laughing. 
my name.” 

“Can it be!” interrupted Gontran ; 
“and you are—” 

“The workman in question ; yes, 
gentlemen. There would have been 
no use in telling it, but now there is 
no use in concealing it. I entered 
the service a week after the accident, 
and my regiment had to leave for 
Algeria, so that I never again met 
my friends of the carriage ; however, 
I hope to see them again at Ly 
ons,” 

“T will take you to them,” said 
Darvon quickly, while offering his 
hand to the officer ; “ for I wish we 
may be friends, Monsieur Louis.” 

“What, we!” replied the military 
man, regarding Gontran with hesita- 
tion. 

“Oh! please forget all that has 
passed,” replied the latter; “I am 
ready, if necessary, to acknowledge 
I have been wrong—” 

“No!” interrupted Duroc, “no, 
indeed ; I was the wrong-headed one, 
and I regret it, I give you my word 
of honor. Bad habits of the regi- 
ment, you see. Because we have no 
fear, we like to show it on all occa- 
sions, and to each new-comer, and 
so play the bully, but at heart good 
children ; so without malice, mon- 
sieur.” 

He had cordially pressed Gon- 
tran’s hand, Lepré seizing his at the 
same time. 

“ Good !” cried he ; “ you are a true 
Frenchmen, and so is Monsieur. 


name!” re- 


next?” asked the 
“Tt certainly is 
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Between Frenchmen, people should 
always agree. I am delighted to 
have made your acquaintance, M. 
Louis Duroc. But, @ propos, do 
you know it was a most happy 
coincidence that I obliged you to 
tell me your name, that you did not 
want to give me? Without me, no 
one would have known what you were 
worth.” 

“It is true,” replied Grugel. “ If 
this gentleman had talked less, this 
explanation would not have taken 
place, and my cousin would have 
mistaken the true character of Mon 
sieur Louis. You see, chance seems 
to have taken the task of supporting 
my theory, and all the honor of the 
journey is mine.” 

As he finished these words, the 
coach stopped ; they had arrived. 

The travellers found the diligence- 
yard crowded with relations or friends 
awaiting their arrival. The misfor 
tune of the day before was known, 
and had awakened all possible an- 
guish. 

Darvon no sooner stepped down, 
than he heard his name pronounced, 
and, turning, saw his sister hastening 
to him with cries of joy. Her anx 
iety on his account had caused her 
to forget their quarrel. 

They embraced over and over 
again; their eyes moistened with 
tears as they looked at each other, 
smiling. ‘They were reconciled. 

As they went together from the 
diligence-yard Gontran met his tra- 
velling companions. Barnau and 
Lepré saluted them ; Louis Duroc 
renewed his promise to visit them ; 
Mademoiselle Athénais de Locherais 
alone passed without any sign of re- 
cognition. She was too much occu- 
pied watching her baggage. Jacques 
Grugel turned then to Gontran. 

“There is the only objection to my 
doctrine,” said he, pointing to the 
old maid. “ All our other compa- 
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nions have more or less redeemed 
themselves in our eyes : the gourmand 
procured us a supper; the babbler 
revealed a useful secret ; the quarrel- 
some one gave proof of his generous 
bravery ; but of what use has been 
to us the selfish egotism of Made- 
moiselle de Locherais ?” 

“To make me realize the value of 


21 
true devotion and tenderness,” re- 
plied Gontran, who pressed’ his 
sister's arm more closely to his 
heart. “Yes, from to-day, cousin, I 
will adopt your system. _I firmly be- 
lieve there is a good side to every- 
thing, and that it is only necessary 
to know where to look for the zein of 
gold.” 





SAYINGS OF THE 

He who remains alone by himself, 
and maintains a state of tranquillity, 
is saved the waging of three wars ; 
that is to say, the warfare of hearing, 
of speech, and of sight ; and he will 
have but one to carry on, and that is 
the warfare of the heart. 


Abbot Arsenius, while he still 
dwelt in a palace, prayed to the Lord 
one day, and said, “O Lord! point 
out to me the way to salvation.” And 
a voice came to him saying, “ Arse- 
nius, avoid the society of men, and you 
shall be saved.” Thereupon he went 
away to lead a monastic life, and it 
happened that he again made the 
same prayer. And he heard a voice 
saying unto him, “ Arsenius, flee, re- 
main silent, be tranquil.” 


Abbot Evagrius said: Cast from 
thee affection for many things, lest 
thy mind be full of trouble and lose 
its tranquillity. 


A certain brother once went to 
Scythia, to ask advice of Abbot Mo- 
ses. And the old man said to him, 
“Go sit in thy cell, and thy cell will 
‘teach thee all things.” 


Abbot Nilus said: He who lov- 
eth quiet shall be impenetrable to 
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he darts of the enemy ; but he who 
mingleth with the multitude shall re- 


ceive many wounds. 


A certain father told this story : 
Three persons who loved their souls 
became monks. One of them chose 
as his task the making up of quar- 
rels, according as it is written, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
(Matt. v.) The second determined 
to visit the sick. The third went 
away into the desert to remain in 
solitude. Now, the first, who busied 
himself about the quarrels of men, 
could not always succeed in bringing 
about areconciliation. Sick at heart, 
he went to see how he fared who was 
visiting the sick, and found that he 
also was growing weary, and was 
quite unable to carry out his purpose. 
These two then went together to see 
the one who had gone into the desert, 
and told him all their troubles. And 
then they asked him to tell them how 
he himself had. got along. After a 
short pause, he poured some water 
into a basin and said to them, “Look 
at the water.” And it was troubled. 
After a little while he again said to 
them, “ Now lookat the water, and see 
how clear it has grown.” And they, 
looking in the water, saw their faces 
reflected as from a mirror. And 
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then he said to them, “Thus it is 
with him who lives among men; 
for from the turbulence of his life he 
sees not his own sins; when, how- 
ever, he is become tranquil, and espe- 
cially when he lives in solitude, then 
he clearly perceives his faults.” 


Abbot Elias said: Three things I 
fear. One is, the separation of soul 
and body ; the second, my meeting 
with God; the third, the sentence 
which shall be pronounced upon me. 


Abbot James said: Asa light illu- 
minateth a room, even so doth the 
fear of God, when it shall have enter- 
ed the heart of man, illuminate and 
teach him every virtue and the pre- 
cepts of God. P 

Syncletica, of holy memory, said : 
The wicked who are converted to 
God have to toil and _ struggle 
much, but afterward their joy is in- 
effable. For as those who wish to 
kindle a fire have first to bear the 
smoke, and are ofttimes forced to 
shed tears before they succeed—for 
it is written, “ Our God is a consum- 
ing fire ”"—so ought we also to kindle 
within us the divine flame amid toils 
and tears. 





A father said: As we carry our 
shadow about with us everywhere, 
even so ought we always to weep and 
be contrite. 


They tell of Abbot Agatho tha 
he kept a pebble in his mouth three 
years, and thus acquired silence. 


Abbot Agatho was once making 
a journey with his disciples, when 
one of them found a little bundle of 
green vetches lying on the roadside, 
and said to his master, “ Father, if 





you wish it, I will take them.” The 
old man looked at him in astonish. 
ment, and asked, “ Didst thou place 
them there?” And the disciple said 
“No.” And then the father replied, 
“Why, then, do you desire to take 
away what you have not placed 
there ?” 

Abbot Evagrius tells that a father 
once said: I deprive myself of car 
nal delights, in order that I may the 
more readily avoid occasions of an 
ger. For I know that this passion 
always attacks and disturbs my mind 
and clouds my intellect according as 
I indulge in carnal delights. 


Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus, 
once sent for Abbot Hilarion, that 
he might see him before he died. 
When they had met and were dining, 
a fowl was set on the table which the 
bishop offered Hilarion. And then 
Hilarion said, “ Pardon me, father, 
for‘ever since I have worn this habit 
I have never eatén of anything slain.’ 
And then Epiphanius replied, “ And 
I, since I have worn this habit, have 
never allowed any one to sleep wh 
had anything against me, nor have | 
ever slept having aught against any 
ohe.” ‘¢ Pardon me,” replied the old 
man, “your life is more perfect than 
mine.” 


They tell of Abbot Elladius that he 
lived in his cell twenty years without 
ever lifting his eyes to the ceiling. 


Abbot John the Small said: Ifa 
king should wish to take a hostile 
city, he would first intercept supplies 
of water and provisions, and thus the 
enemy, being in danger of starvation, 
would fall into his hands. $0 it ts 
with the inordinate desires of the 
stomach. If a man fast well, the 
enemies of his soul grow weak. 
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LANGUAGE, AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUAGES. In Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By 
William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Modern Languages 
in Yale College. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1867. 12mo, pp. 489. 


Professor Whitney, with a full know- 
ledge of the chief results thus far ob- 
tained in linguistic science by philolo- 
gists, appears to be passably free and 
independent in his judgments, and cau- 
tious and sober in his inductions. His 
book is, however, rather an introduction 
to the study of ‘linguistics than a full 
statement and vindication of its princi-, 
ples as ascience. Its chief merit is in 
its correction of the exaggerations of 
enthusiastic and hasty philologists, and 
in brushing away numerous false theo- 
ries and hypotheses unsustained and un- 
sustainable by the facts in the case: 

For the most part, the principles laid 
down by the author are sound and in- 
controvertible ; but in some instances 
his application of them, and the conclu- 
sions he draws, may be disputed. Even 
his definition of language, as the medi- 
um by which men communicate their 
thoughts to one another, may be objected 
to as superficial and inadequate, and as 
really including only one of its functions. 
Language is better defined: the sensible 
sign or representation of the ideal or the 
intelligible, and is as indispensable to 
the formation of thought in one’s own 
mind as to the communication of thouzht 
to the minds of others. For intuition, no 
matter of what sort, language indeed is 
not necessary ; but intuition is the @ pri- 
ori condition of thought, as necessary to 
it as creation is to contingent existence, 
not thought itself. Without intuition 
there is no thought; but thought itself 
is the action of the mind on the intuition 
—an action not possible without the 
sensible sign which holds and repre- 
sents-—re-presents—the intuition. What 
could we do in algebra or the calculus 
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without sensible signs ; or in philosophy 
or theology, or anything that belongs to 
the noetic or intelligible order, without 
the words which hold and represent the 
noetic object ? There is a more intimate 
connection of thought and the word than 
the professor admits—a deeper signifi- 
cance, a profounder philosophy, a more 
inscrutable mystery in language, than 
most philologists dream of, and he who 
masters its secret masters the secret of 
the universe. He who is no theologian, 
no philosopher, can at best be only a 
sorry philologist. The part can be fully 
understood only in its relation to the 
whole, nor the effect without its cause, 
and hence it is that man and the uni- 
verse cannot be understood without 
the knowledge of God. 

The author regards linguistics as a 
moral science, dependent wholly on 
moral causes, and denies that it is a 


physical science, or that physical causes 
have anything to do in producing the 
dialectic changes, modifications, or dif- 
ferences of language, which the science 


notes. Here he is too. sweeping is 
both his assertion and-his denial. Moral 
causes operate in the changes language 
undergoes ; and so do physical causes, 
especially in its phonetic change. At 
any rate, linguistics is to be classed 
with the inductive sciences, and, there- 
fore, is a subordinate science, and can 
never without foreign aid be raised to the 
dignity or certainty of science itself. 
None of the inductive sciences are com- 
plete in themselves, or sufficient for 
themselves, and they all do and must, 
consciously or unconsciously, borrow 
from philcsophy or theology, which has 
been very properly called scientia sci- 
entiarum, the science of stiences. 
Facts are facts always and everywhere ;, 
but facts are the matter of science, nut 
science itself. The science is in their 
explication, or their reduction to the 
principles from which they proceed, and 
the law of their procession or production. 
The inductive philosophers seek to ob- 
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tain the law by induction from the facts 
observed, and the principle by induction 
from the law, which is unscientific ; for 
the principle determines the law, and 
the law the facts. Hence their in- 
ductions are never science, or anything 
more than empirical classifications. Till 
the law is referred to its principle, it is 
not a law, but simply a congeries of 
facts. The reason why the inductive 
philosophers fail to perceive this is in 
the fact that the mind is already in pos- 
session of the principle, and simply sup- 
plies or applies it to the facts observer! ; 
while they, finding they have it, take it 
for granted that they have obtained it 
by induction. But he who lacks intui- 
tion of the ideal or the universal can 
never from the observation and analysis 
of facts rise scientifically above the 
phenomenal. Here, under the point of 
view of science, is the defect of all the 
inductive sciences ; and hence, the ten- 
dency of all inductive philosophy, as 
any one may see in the writings of the 
Positivists, Auguste Comte, E. Littré, 
J. Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Sir William Hamilton and his school, is 
to restrict all science to the phenomenal, 
and, therefore, to exclude principles and 
causes, and consequently laws. 

We do not mean by these strictures 
to exclude the inductive sciences, so- 
called, to condemn the inductive meth- 
od, or to maintain that the sciences are 
to be created by way of deduction or a 
priori. The inductive method is cen- 
surable only when it insists on being 
exclusive, and that it needs for its appli- 
cation only bare phenomena; and we 
value as highly as anybody does the in- 
ductive sciences when completed by the 
principles and laws which are neither 
obtained nor obtainable by induction. 
There is no way of constructing linguis- 
tics but by observation of facts and in- 
duction therefrom. The error as to 
principles and method of Professor 
Whitney is, that he forgets that all in- 
ductions of any value are made by vir- 
tue of a principle not obtained by induc- 
tion, and, therefore, controllable by the 
science of sciences, that is, by faith, and 
universal science or philosophy. 

The professor proves very satisfacto- 
tily that what are called dialects are *he 
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result of development, growth, or modi- 
fications of the original language, and, 
therefore, that the unity of the language 
precedes diversity of dialects. Hence, 
he maintains that the various languages 
of the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or, as he 
prefers to say, Indo-European gro 
have all sprung from a common origina 
now lost, but of which perhaps the 
Sanscrit is the best representative now 
remaining. Why not, then, conclude 
that all the languages of mankind, ex- 
tinct or extant, have sprung from one 
common original? If we suppose the 
unity of the species, this must be so; 
and the professor says that, while lin- 
guistics is not and never will be able to 
confirm it, it cannot, by any means 
deny it. The diversity of tongues, then. 
cannot be alleged as disproving the uni 
ty of the species; and as we know the 
species is one, and that all men have 
sprung from one original pair, we know 
that all the diverse tongues of men ar¢ 
but so many dialects of one and the 
same original language. 




















This is not an 
induction from linguistic facts, nor can 
linguistics, in its present state, confirm 
it; but it is a scientific truth, and also a 
truth of faith which controls all linguis- 
tic inductions. The professor himself 
goes too far when he says linguistics 
will never be in a condition to confirm it. 
That it will not is possible, not certain 
His whole work proves that as yet th 
science of linguistics is in its infancy 
hardly a science at all, and that it is 1 
safe to conclude what it may one day do, 
or not do. 

The professor proceeds throughout 
on the assumption that language is con- 
ventional. We do not agree to this, for 
there can be no convention without lan- 
guage, and language, as he _ himself 
shows, is traditional. I speak English 
because I was born, brought up, and live 
in a community that speaks English, and 
because I have learned or been taught 
it. It is my mother tongue, the tongue 
of my mother, and taught me by her. 
Particular words, and particular senses 
of words already in use, may have been 
conventionally introduced, but 
language itself. These words, whether 
newly coined or borrowed from other 
tongues, do not make up the language 


not 
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or modify its laws; they add to its vo- 
cabulary, but are subjected to its regi- 
men. We have borrowed largely from 
the Latin, but we cannot construct a 
sentence with words so borrowed till we 
have made them English words. No- 
body can talk L atin in English, though 
we can talk English in words w holly of 
Latin origin. The vocabulary is of va- 
rious origin, but the language is Eng- 
lish, and has remained so through all 
the changes the vocabulary has under- 
gone; and this English language defies 
ill conventions, and the influence of 
both the learned and the unlearned. 
Professor Whitney, who appears nev- 
er to have understood ‘the relation of 
the inductive sciences either to science 
or to faith, denies the divine and super- 
natural origin of language, supposes 
man to have commenced his career on 
this earth without language, and to have 
formed for himself voluntarily but irre- 
flectively language, by attempting to 
imitate the various cries of animals and 
the more striking sounds of nature, 
among which there is not a single arti- 
sound, the distinguishing mark 
of human speech. He does not repre- 
sent men as saying to one another, ‘‘ Go 
to, now; let us construct a language, so 
that we can tell each other our thoughts ;” 
but he represents them as listening to 
the growl, barking, and howling of dogs, 
the leating of sheep, the mooing of cows, 
the chirping of birds, the crowing of the 
ms the hissing of the serpent, the 
roaring and whistling of the winds, the 
rattling of the shower or pouring of the 
rain, the bellowing of the storm, and, by 
way of imitation, forming out of these 
inarticulate sounds language in which 
we praise God and communicate with 
men. 
bow-wow 


culate 


He adopts the onomatopoetic or 


theory, so contemptuously 
dismissed by Max Miiller. There is no 
doubt that in all dialects there have 
been introduced vocables in which there 
is an attempt in the word itself to imi- 
tate the sound or cry of the object nam- 

ed; but, supposing men had no language 
and were unable to converse, how were 
they to agree on the meaning to be given 
to these imitated sounds, or construct 
these words into sentences composed 
of subject, predicate, and copula, inflected 
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according to the demands of number, 
gender, case, mood, and tense? There 
may have also been vocables formed 
from interjections, and there may be some 
truth in the interjectional or pooh! 
pooh! theory; but how form them into 
words, and these words into language 
with its grammatical laws and inflections 
before any knowledge of grammar or 
language, and bring about a general un- 
derstanding as to the sense they are to 
bear? The same objections may be 
urged against the ding-dong theory, or 
that man is so constructed that, when 
touched in a certain manner, he involun- 
tarily emits a certain sound. These 
theories explain the origin of certain vo- 
cables, but not of language. 

Professor W hitney. is not willing, by 
any means, to admit the supernatural 
origin of language, for the inductive 
sciences recognize nothing above na- 
ture. But none of the facts treated by 
any one of the inductive sciences are 
explicable without God, and God is su- 
pernatural. Man has his origin in the 
supernatural, though the species is de- 
veloped by naturai generation. In like 
manner, language, though developed, 
modified, or changed structurally or 
phonetically by natural causes accord- 
ing to natural laws, has its origin in the 
supernatural, or the direct act of God 
infusing it along with the ideal truth it 
signifies into the first man. Its origin 
is divine, as is the origin of man. This 
is evident because it requires in man 
the possession of language to be able to 
invent language, as we have already 
seen. It is from God, because it can 
come from no other source ; and imme- 
diately from God to the first man, though 
traditionally to us, because there is no 
natural medium through which its ori- 
gination is possible ; yet not the entire 
vocabulary of language, but language in 
the respect that it is the sensible sign 
or representation of the ideal or the in- 
telligible, whence proceeds the sensibie, ’ 
which copies or imitates it. 


GRAMMATICAL SYNTHESIS: 
Art of English Composition. By 
Henry N. Day. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1867. 12mo, pp. 356.— 
2. THE ART OF DiscouRSE: A 
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System of Rhetoric. By Henry 
N. Day. New York: Scribner & Co. 
1867. I2mo, pp. 343. 


We know Mr. Day only as the author 
of these two books, and these do not 
give us a very high opinion’ of him 
either as a master of English grammar 
or of English composition. His volumes 
are elaborate, and evidently have cost 
him much time and hard study ; he has 
aimed to make them profound, logical, 
philosophical, attractive, and profitable 
to the student; but their depth is less 
than he believes, their logic is more pre- 
tentious than real, and their philosophy 
is borrowed from a bad school. 

The first work purports to be a gram- 
mar of the English language, and aims, 
while teaching the art of composition or 
the construction of sentences, to make 
the study of grammar attractive by exer- 
cising the thought and reasoning faculty 
of the pupil. The aim is commendable, 
but is rarely successful. The author 
lacks simplicity, ease, and grace as a 
writer, and a thorough mastery of his 
subject; and his grammar, by its at- 
tempt at logic and philosophy, is bet- 
ter fitted to discourage than to quicken 
thought. As far as we can discover, the 
work is no improvement on Lindley 
Murray’s well-known English grammar ; 
it is less simple, and not a whit more 
logical or philosophical. It departs 
widely from the old grammatical tech- 
nology, but with no advantage, that we 
can discover, to the pupil. What is 
gained by calling adjectives and adverbs 
modifiers, a name appropriate to adverbs 
only ? Adjectives gualify ; adverbs mo- 
dify. Murray defines the verb,“ A word 
that signifies to be, to do, or to suffer.” 
What do we gain by rejecting this defi- 
nition, and defining it to be the word in 
a sentence that asserts? The author 
makes a sentence, as a judgment, con- 
sist of three parts, subject, predicate, and 
copula, which is correct. He identifies 
the verb with the copula, which is also 
correct ; but he makes its essence con- 
sist in assertion, which is not correct. 
There is, indeed, no assertion without 
the copula; but the copula alone does 
not make the assertion. The assertion 
is made by the whole sentence; and the 


three terms, subject, predicate, and oo. 
pula, are each equally necessary to the 
assertion or judgment. The author js 
right in making the verb the copula, by 
not when he makes its essence consist 
in assertion. The verb, the author 
says, is the copula, and essentially the 
copula merely expresses the identity 
or non-identity of the subject and pre. 
dicate ; but the copula, in a judgment, 
distinguishes as well as unites the 
subject and predicate, and the predi 

is never identical with the subject ; 


it were, it would be subject and not pred 
cate. When an author attempts to make 
grammar, logic, and philosophy corre- 
spond, he can escape censure only by 
success. Murray’s definition of the 
verb is sufficient for us and for all the 
purposes of grammar. As such, it 
enough to say a verb is a word that sie- 
nifies “ to be, to do, or to suffer ;” but, it 
you insist on running grammar int 
logic, and making the verb express the 
copula of the judgment, we insist 
you shall make it represent, as it d 
philosophically, the creative act, th 
real copula between being and existerce 
in which case the predicate is connected 
by the copula to the subject as its 
duct, as when we say, Two and two mak: 
four. The verb, then, while it expr. 

the union of the predicate with su 
distinguishes it from the subject, as the 
effect from the cause. 

The details of the book are frequentl 
objectionable. The author makes a 
when it follows some, such, so, and as,a 
relative pronoun, and //az, in the clause, 
“ The last time that I saw him,” a rela 
tive pronoun, and in other locutions, ex- 
actly similar, a conjunction. As is never 
a relative pronoun in aay correct speaker, 
but an adverb or conjunction of com- 
parison. We doubt if as ever properly 
follows same. “It is the same as a de- 
nial” is not good English, although 
sometimes met with; but, if so, the sen- 
tence is elliptical. “ It is the same as a de- 
nial would be.” Ordinarily, same requires 
that, which, or who after it; and where 
it will not take one or another of these 
terms, it requires with; for same ex- 
presses identity not comparison, and, 
therefore, can never be properly followed 
by as. The same as seems to us n¢ 
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better than egual as. So, when it must 
be followed by a relative pronoun, de- 
mands that. “He went as far as the 
gate” is good English, but neither as 
isa relative pronoun, The phrase, “ Such 
men as these” is elliptical for, “Such 
men as these men are,” where as is 
clearly an adverb or conjunction of com- 
parison, and no relative pronoun at all. 
Wherever as is used as a relative, the 
phrase or sentence is a vulgarism ; as, 
in the phrase mentioned by Mrs. Trol- 
lope, “ The lady as- takes in washing 
over the way,” though not a Yankee 
vulgarism. 

The second work should, by its title, 
The Art of Discourse, be a work on 
logic, not on rhetoric. Déscourse is 
from the Latin déscursus, and means 
reasoning as distinguished from intui- 
tion, if taken etymologically, and it is 
only in a neological sense that it stands 
for an oration. We see no gain in ex- 
changing the old term rheforic for that 
of discourse, which in the sense used is 
a pure neologism. In the first work, the 
author to a great extent confuses gram- 
mar with rhetoric, and in this second 
work he confuses rhetoric with logic. 
The arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
are undoubtedly three kindred arts, but 
yet distinguishable by well-defined lines 
of difference. Grammar treats of words 
and their formation into sentences ; 
rhetoric, of the arrangement of sentences 
in an oration, essay, dissertation, or 
treatise ; logic, of the construction, ar- 
rangement, and relation of propositions 
or judgments. Grammar teaches to 
speak and write correctly ; rhetoric, to 
speak or write pleasingly and persua- 
sively ; logic teaches us to reason justly 
and conclusively. Grammar makes us 
acquainted with language ; rhetoric ad- 
dresses language to the affections, pas- 
sions, and sentiments ; logic addresses 
the reason and judgment. Though they 
must all three unite in forming what Mr. 
Day would call a perfect discourse, they 
should be taught separately. Sentences 
may be correctly formed, and yet the dis- 
course be heavy and dull ; the sentences 
nay be rhetorically arranged so as to 
move the feelings, without instructing or 
convincing the understanding ; but still, 
in teaching, each art should be kept 
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distinct, and prevented from encroaching 
on the province of either of the others. 

Mr. Day’s treatise on rhetoric is not, 
in our judgment, superior, or, as a whole, 
equal to that of Campbell or even that 
of Blair. Yet it is not without value, 
though better adapted to private study 
than to colleges and academies. No 
man can treat the art of rhetoric well 
who does not understand well the science 
both of language and of logic. Mr. Day 
is well aware of this, and attempts to 
connect the art with the science of 
which it is the application. This is 
well and praiseworthy ; but, unhappily, 
he understands the science neither of lan- 
guage nor of logic. He does not under- 
stand the relation of the word to thought 
any more than does Professor Whitney ; 
andno one can understand the science 
of logic until he has mastered phi- 
losophical science, which Mr. Day is 
very far from having done. The science 
neither of language nor of logic can be 
mastered by one who holds Sir William 
Hamilton was a philosopher, whose pre- 
tended philosophy is substantially that 
of the Positivists. The school Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton founded, and of which 
Professor Ferrier and Mr. Mansel are 
distinguished disciples, avowedly main- 
tains that philosophy cannot rise above 
the sensible, and that the supersensible 
as well as the superintelligible must be 
taken, if at all, on the authority of faitl 
or revelation. 

Mr. Day belongs to this school, and 
adopts, to a great extent, its manner of 
writing English, which is hardly more 
intelligible to us than Choctaw or the 
dialects of South Africa. His example, 
if not his precept, is likely to encourage 
the distortion, we may say corruption, 
of plain, simple, and nervous English, 
which we see coming into fashion with 
our English as well as Scottish writers. 
The present race of Englishmen, when 
treating philosophical or theological.sub- 
jects, seem to mistake obscurity for 
depth, and darkness for sublimity. Un- 
deniably Jeffrey is dead. We wish 
the authors of school-books would show 
that they know and love our real Eng- 
lish tongue, and are aware that sim- 
plicity and clearness of style are merits 
that should !.< retainea. 
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SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 534. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


Mr. Froude is a very startling instance 
of the truth of a statement often made 
during the last few years—and made by 
men within the Church of England as 
well by men outside her pale—that the 
Anglican establishment is rapidly losing 
all hold upon the most thoughtful and 
best educated of those who profess to be 
her subjects. Time, which tries all things, 
is demonstrating beyond cavil the insuf- 
ficiency of Anglicanism not only to con- 
tent the soul but to satisfy the intellect. 
There are fashions of thought just as 
there are fashions of dress, and the 
church which Henry VIII. made to fit 
as well as he could the prevailing style 
of mental activity in his day has been 
getting more and more antiquated ever 
since, until now it will ro more suit the 
intelligence of the present century than 
King Harry’s hose and doublet would 
accord with*a modern fine gentleman’s 
idea of dress. In the sixteenth century, 
the mass of men knew very little; and 
so, when the king’s clergy told them to 
believe this or to believe that, they were 
ready enough to obey, not because they 
heard the church as the voice of God, 
but because it was only the churchmen 
who had learning enough to know any- 
thing about it. Now all this is changed. 
The relative positions of the Protestant 
clergy and laity have been reversed. 
The education of the former is for the 
most part narrow and superficial. The 
best class of laymen, on the contrary, 
receive a broad and liberal schooling ; 
they sound the remotest. depths of -sci- 
ence, and penetrate recesses of nature 
to'which the clergy, as a general thing, 
never approach. Taking the average of 
all the educated classes, the laity know 
more than the churchmen. The obedi- 
ence, therefore, which ignorance once 
paid to learning has vanished. What 

-is there to substitute ift its stead? The 
Anglican establishment claims no direct 
authority from heaven to teach and 
direct, or, if she does assert any such 
prerogative, she asserts it in so loose a 
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manner, Claiming and disclaiming in the 
same breath, that her disciples cannot 
help feeling themselves at perfect liberty 
to obey or not as they please. 

What is the natural consequence of 
this state of things? Why, earnest, 
thinking men are driven away from the 
English establishment in 
increasing numbers. In a few years 
if matters go on as they are now 
going, the regular old humdrum Epis- 
copalian or Anglican will be as great 
a curiosity as the last soldier of the 
Revolution. Some are taking refuge 
in ritualism, and trying to supplant 
their cold and cheerless establishment 
by a counterfeit Catholicism, which 
may, and we hope will, lead them ulti- 
mately to the one true faith, but which 
is at present only a pretty sham. Others, 
and among these is Mr. Froude, rush to 
the opposite extreme, and profess an 
extravagant rationalism which is nearly 
equivalent to no creed at all. Mr 
Froude has been regarded as in some 
sense the champion of the English es- 
tablishment. He is the admiring chroni- 
cler of its infancy, the apologist a1 
biographer of its earliest apostles and 
prophets, Henry and Elizabeth, Crom- 
well and Cranmer. He has made tl 
history of its foundation the study of his 
life, and has told that history in a strain 
of enthusiasm such as has inspired no 
other reputable writer. If there is any 
man from whom we might have expected 
a vigorous defence of the claims of An- 
glicanism, a recognition of its right 
to command our obedience, it is Mr. 
Froude. Yet he has given us just the 
reverse of this. His volume is at once 
a startling indication of the mental un- 
rest which has kept thinking Anglicans 
disturbed of late years, and a strong 
protest against the right of the Church 
of England to seek to quiet that uneasi- 
ness by the exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority or the bold promulgation of 
clerical dogmas. In his “ Plea for the 
Free Discussion of Theological Diff- 
culties,” reprinted in the present volume 
from Fraser's Magazine, he calls fora 
reopening of all the fundamental ques- 
tions of religious belief, a subjection of 
every article of every creed to the most 
searching discussion. The clergy, he 


constantly 
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says in effect, are not to be our instruc- 
tors in matters of theology. We are 
quite as competent to judge as they are. 
Theological truth is not different from 
any other truth. The Holy Spirit does 
not guide the Church, and there is no 
tribunal but public opinion which is com- 
petent to decide disputed questions of 

religious belief. ‘In a word, the great 


truths of theology are all to be declared 


open problems, and the world is to be 


turned into one,great debating society 
for their free discussion. 

This is not the place to show the ten- 
dency of Mr. Froude’s principles, nor 
to Catholic readers is there much need 
of showing it. We only refer to them 
as a remarkable example of a state of 
feeling which prevails among a large 
party of the most intellectual members 
of the Church of England, and what 
the result of that state of feeling must 
be it is not difficult to tell. 

Of the other essays in this volume we 
have little to say. The three lectures on 
“The Times of Erasmus and Luther” 
are not very pleasant reading for us, but 
they are counterbalanced by a paper on 

“The Philosophy of Catholicism,” in 
which the writer pays an eloquent tri- 
bute to “the beautiful creed which for 
1500 years tuned the heart and formed 
the mind of the noblest of mankind.” 
His admiration, of course, stops short 
of its logical term, and is but a coldly 
intellectual sort of appreciation at best 
—not that emotional comprehension 
must accompany the grace of 
but, such as it is, we thank him 


which 
faith ~ 
for it. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME SWET- 
CHINE. By Count de Falloux, of the 
French Academy. Translated by H. 

Preston. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 369. 
3oston : Roberts Brothers. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1867. 


It can hardly be necessary to inform 
our readers who Madame Swetchine 
was, or what are the claims of her life 
and career to the interest and attention 
of the public. A sketch of her remark- 
able history has been already given in 
Tsk CatHoiic Wort for July, 1865. 
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Her biographer was one of her most 
intimate friends—a member of the dis- 
tinguished coterie of French ecclesi- 
astics and laymen with whose aims 
and aspirations she most deeply sym- 
pathized—a witness of her dying hours, 
and the executor of her last will and 
testament. He is the Count de Falloux, 
and that is more than any eulogium we 
could pronounce on his qualities as a 
writer. Mr. Alger, under whose aus- 
pices this life has been translated and 
published, has done a great service, and 
has added no little to the value of the 
book, in its English dress, by the short 
preface with which he introduces it to 
the American public. The following 
passage shows what has been the inten- 
tion and the spirit with which he has 
been animated : 


“Tt may seem strange that a work so eminently 
Catholic in its quality as this biography should be 
introduced to a Protestant people by a Protestant 
translator and Protestant publishers. But, on fur 
ther consideration, will not this be found especially fit 
and serviceable? In this country, a. traditional an- 
tipathy or bigoted repugnance *o the Catholic Church 
prevails in an unjustifiable extreme. Whatever is re- 
pulsive in the Catholic dogmas or rule is fastened on 
with unwarrantable acrimony and exclusiveness. The 
interests alike of justice and of good feeling demand 
that the attention of Protestants shall, at least occa 
sionally, be given to the best ingredients and work- 
ings of the Catholic system. In the present work, we 
have the forensic doctrine and authority of Catholicity 
in the background, its purest inner aims and life in the 
foreground. We here have a beautiful specimen of 
the style of character and experience which the most 
imposing organic Symbol of Christendom tends to rro- 
duce, and has, in all the ages of its mighty reign, 
largely produced. If every bigoted disliker of the 
Roman Catholic Church within the English-speaking 
race could read this book, and, as a consequence, 
have his prejudices lessened, his sympathies en- 
larged, the result, so far from being deprecated, 
should be warmly welcomed. This is written by one 
who, while enthusiastically admiring the spiritual 
wealth of the.Catholic Church, the ineffable tender- 
ness and beauty of its moral and religious ministra- 
tions, is, as. to its dogmatic fabric and secular sway, 
more than a Protestant of the Protestants. 
Finally, this book is especially commended to women 
as a work of inestimable worth.- The character and 
life of Madame Swetchine, her. lonely studies and as- 
pirations, her sublime personal attainments, her phi- 
lanthropic labors, her literary productions, her sweet 
social charm and vast influence, her thrice-royal 
friendships with kings and geniuses and saints, the 
sober raptures of her religious faith and fruition, 
form an example whose exciting and edifying interest 
and value are scarcely surpassed in the annals of her 
sex,” 


even 


The translation has been well done, 
and the typographical.execution is un- 
exceptionable. We desire for the book 
as wide a circulation as possible. 
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THe CATHOLIC CrusoE. Adventures 
of Owen Evans, Esq., Surgeon’s Mate, 
set Ashore with Five Companions on 
a Desolate Island in the Caribbean 
Sea, 1739. Given from the original 
MS. By Rev. W. H. Anderdon, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 344. London: Burns, 
Lambert & Oates. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 


The name of Dr. Anderdon’s inter- 
esting story is so well indicated by the 
title that we have only to add that it 
seems admirably adapted both to amuse 
and instruct young people, is full of in- 
cident, and is written in a pleasant and 
simple style. A supplement entitled 
“Don Manuel’s Narrative,” a marvel- 
lous relation purporting to have been 
picked up at sea, is a second story of a 
nature similar to the first. We com- 
mend the book to parents and teachers 
as a very acceptable present for lads of 
a somewhat advanced age. 


ANER’S RETURN; or, The Migrations 
of a Soul. An Allegorical Tale. By 
Alto S. Hoermann, O.S.B.  Trans- 
lated from the Original German by 
Innocent A. Bergrath. 12mo, pp. 
294. New York: P. O’Shea. 


This is an allegory of human life, sin, 
repentance, and forgiveness, the idea of 
which seems to have been inspired by 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. The ex- 
cellence of the author’s intentions and 
the soundness of his theology must 
plead in excuse for a great many short- 
comings, the most serious of which is 
that the book is not very readable. The 
ambitious style, we fear, will repel a 
great many readers from a story which 
displays considerable ingenuity, and, as 
we are assured by the translator, has 
proved very popular in Europe. It is 
very neatly printed and prettily bound, 
and will serve well as a holiday present 
or school premium. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MADAME RECAMIER. Translated 
from the French, and edited by Isa- 
phene M. Luyster. 12mo, pp. 408. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


We published in an early number of 
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THE CATHOLIC WoRLD a sketch oi the 
remarkable and brilliant woman whose 
life forms the subject of this attractive 
little volume. The French work, from 
which Miss Luyster’s translation js 
made, appeared in Paris in 1850. It 
was from the pen of Madame Lenor. 
mant, the adopted daughter of Madame 
Récamier, and niece of her husband. 
The lady seems, from all accounts, to 
have performed her task ina rather loose 
and confused manner, s@ that Miss Luy- 
ster’s part has been not only to turn it 
into readable English, but to prune, con- 
dense, and arrange it in readable form: 
and this we judge she has done in a very 


satisfactory manner. The correspond- 


ence is strangely deficient in Madame 
Récamier’s own letters ; but the lack of 
these is well compensated for by numer- 


ous ones from Chateaubriand, Mat 
de Montmorency, and Ballanche, and ; 
few from Madame de Staél, La Harpe 
Bernadotte, Louis Napoleon, Victor 
Hugo, and Béranger. 





THE GALIN METHOD OF MUSICAL Iy- 
STRUCTION. sy C. H. Farnham. 
New York: American News 
pany. 1867. 


Com- 


Mr. Farnham gives us a very concise 
comparative view of the common sys- 
tem of musical notation and the ney 
one known as the Galin Method, which 
has already received so much considera- 
tion in Europe, and must soon attract 
the attention of the musical world in 
this country. In France, many distin- 
guished musicians have advocated the 
general adoption of the Galin method, 
and it is the only one now used at the 
Polytechnic and superior normal schools 
in Paris and in the government schools 
of Russia. It aims at simplifying the 
system of musical signs, now certainly 
somewhat complicated, by the substitt 
tion of a uniform series of figures for the 
old staff, with its different clefs and many- 
shaped notes. 

It is claimed that by this method nine 
persons out of ten can be taught the 
whole theory of music in a few months, 
and learn at the same time to sing at 
sight and to write under dictation, inde- 
pendently of an instrumerit, music of or- 
dinary difficulty. ittle 


y 
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doubt that this system possesses im- 
mense advantages over the old one for 
learning the theory of music and for the 
execution of a vocal score. But we are 
not quite sure that a page of instrumen- 
tal music written according to the Galin 
method would be any less difficult to 
read than one written in the old style. 
We have already simplified matters a 
«odd deal by the abandonment of seve- 
ral of the clefs formerly in use, and we 
do not see why a still further reforma- 
tion might not be made. We had the 
pleasure of assisting at one of Mr. Farn- 
ham’s classes, given in this city, and can 
testify to the remarkable facility of read- 
ing and writing music according to this 
method, as exhibited by his pupils. Our 
musical readers will not fail to find much 
to interest them in a perusal of this 
essay. 


St. IGNATIUS AND THE SOCIETY OF JE- 
Their Influence on Civilization 
and Christianity. A Sermon deliver- 
ed in the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, in Boston, on Sunday, 


SUS: 


August 4th, 1867. By Rev. G. F. Has- 
kins, Rector of the Home of the An- 
gel Guardian. Boston: Bernard Carr, 


Printer, 5 Chatham Row. 1867. 
Father Haskins is one of our most 
eloquent preachers and most graphic 
writers, although he seldom favors us 
with any published productions. His 
eloquence is that eloquence of realities 
which flies off like a glowing stream of 
sparks from the energetic action of a 
soul on fire with zeal, incessantly occu- 
pied in practical works of charity. The 
sermon before us is a panegyric pro- 
nounced in the church of the Jesuits in 
Boston, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the feast of St. Ignatius. It re- 
counts in a succinct but forcible and 
thorough manner the services rendered 
to religion and humanity by the Society 
of Jesus. Although the language is 
glowing and the eulogium of the high- 
est kind, yet, in point of fact, Father 
Haskins has not exaggerated the real- 
ity. History bears out all that he so 
warmly claims for this great religious 
order, which has equalled in its history 
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the greatest orders of past ages, while 
far surpassing all others in modern 
times. The hatred and calumny which 
the Jesuits have encountered on the 
part of anti-Catholics were never more 
gratuitous and undeserved. The whole 
sum of the accusations which Catholic 
writers have been able to bring against 
them merely show that some portions 
of the society have at times degenerat- 
ed from its true spirit ; that individuals 
have erred in doctrine, or committed 
faults in administration ; that a mistaken 
policy has sometimes been adopted ; 
and that the order has not, any more 
than the other great orders, transcended 
that limited though elevated sphere to 
which every order is confined by the 
law of its being. The Jesuits were con- 
stituted as one of the corps d’ élite of the 
church militant. As such they have 
rendered the most signal services, which 
will ever cover their names with imper- 
ishable glory ; and we ascribe their suc- 
cess, in subordination to the grace of 
God and the unfailing vigor of the Cath- 
olic Church whose offspring they are, to 
the genius elevated by sanctity of their 
founder, and the admirable constitutions 
which he bequeathed to the institute. 


MEDITATIONS OF ST. THOMAS, etc. 
For a Retreat of Ten Days. Follow- 
ed by a Treatise on the Virtues, ete. 
By Father Massoulie, O.P. Trans- 
lated frem the French. London: 
Richardson. New York: The Catho- 
lic Publication Society. 


These Meditations have been taken, 
as to their substance, from the writings 
of St. Thomas, but arranged and sup- 
plemented by the learned Dominican 
whose name is given in the title. Their 
great advantage lies in the fact that they 
embody the doctrine of one who was not 
only the most consummate theologian 
the world has ever seen, but also a.con- 
templative saint of the highest order. 
This gives one who wishes to use them 
for his own profit a secure warrant that 
they will furnish his mind and heart 
with the most choice as well as whole- 
some nutriment they can possibly feed 
upon. The works of saints are always 
to be preferred to all others. We re- 
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commend, therefore, this work, derived 
from the writings of a most illustrious 
saint, to all; especially to thoughtful 
and educated men who can: relish, and 
who, therefore, desire and need, the most 
solid spiritual food to promote the 
growth of intelligent, solid piety and 
virtue in their souls. 


THE HEIRESS OF KILLORGAN ; OR, EVE- 
NINGS WITH THE OLD GERALDINES. 
By Mrs. J. Sadlier. New York; D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. 


The author of this very interesting 
novel has given to our literature a great 
number of works of various kinds, in- 
tended not only for our amusement but 
for our instruction; and the present 
volume is perhaps the very best speci- 
men of her productions, combining, as 
it does, the interest of a romance with 
many genuine historical and personal 
reminiscences of the celebrated Anglo- 
Norman family of Fitzgerald, with which 
is associated so much of the history of 
Ireland from the English invasion until 
the present time. It cannot be said 
that there is any plot in the tale, being 
a simple narration of the incidents oc- 
curring in the household of a refined fa- 
mily reduced in fortune, but still retain- 
ing its.native dignity and pride of an- 
cestry; but the characters, though few, 
are Clearly, gracefully, and vividly drawn. 
The heiress of the. decayed house of 
Killorgan is admirably sketched with a 
pencil which aims less at personal de- 
scription than at those delicate lines of 
thought and feeling which, after all, 
give us the truest idea of the excellence 
of the femalé character. The greatest 
merit, however, of the work rests in its 
historical descriptions, which, being tak- 
en from the best authorities, are tho- 
roughly reliable and presented in avery 
attractive and concise form. 


AFFIXES IN THEIR ORIGIN AND APPLI- 
CATION. - Exhibiting the Etymologi- 
cal Structure of English Words. By 
S. S. Haldeman, ‘A.M. Philadelphia: 
Butler & Co. 1865. 12mo, pp. 271. 


Professor Haldeman has few if any 
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superiors in the science of language, 
and he has also the modesty that always 
accompanies real merit. He pretends 
to no more knowledge than he really 
has, and he never undertakes to explain 
what in,the present state of linguistic’ 
science is not explicable. His chief 
fault is his fear of saying on any point 
more than is necessary, which leaves 
him in his brevity sometimes obscure, 
We should find his work more easily 
understood if he allowed himself to en- 
large a little more on the independent 
meaning of the prefixes and suffixes to 
English words. But perhaps he is full 
enough for others. 

The importance of affixes in the con- 
struction of English words may be ga- 
thered from the fact that there are in 
English only about three thousand two 
hundred monosyllables, and that many 
of these even are not primitives, but 
have a prefix, a suffix, or both. It is 
evident that affixes must be concerned 
in the formation of by far the greatest 
part of the English vocabulary, and that 
an accurate knowledge of English words 
is to be obtained only “through a dis- 
tinct appreciation of the modes used to 
vary them according to the exigencies 
of thought and speech.” This apprecia- 
tion in the case of our mother tongue 
becomes the more difficult because it is 
a composite tongue, and, unlike the 
Greek and Welsh, for instance, has not 
its chief etymological materials in itself, 
and its words cannot in general be ana- 
lyzed independently of other languages. 
To have a scientific knowledge of our 
language we must know the languages 
from which its words are derived, and 
the derivation, meaning, and use of their 
affixes in those languages as well as in 
our own. Professor Haldeman has in 
this small but compact volume attempt- 
ed to give us the derivation, meaning, 
and use of all the affixes, divided into 
prefixes and suffixes, in the English lan- 
guage, from whatever language taken, 
and he has done it in as satisfactory a 
manner as possible in the present state 
of comparative philology. No English 
scholar should fail to obtain and master 
it, if he wishes really to understand his 
own language. 








